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A  DESCRIPTION  OP  SIXTY  AQUATINTS. 
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JWLESWICK  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Greta ;  or  according  to  Burn  and  Hutchin- 
son, the  river  Bure,  which  river  joins  the  river 
Derwent  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below 
the  town. 

Keswick  is  sixteen  utiles  from  Ambleside, 
eighteen  from  Penrith,  twenty^two  from  Wig- 
ton,  thirty-six  from  Carlisle  by  Penrith,  thirty- 
three  from  Carlisle  by  Wigton,  twelve  from 
Cockermouth,  twenty  from  Workington, 
twenty  from  Maryport,  twenty-eight  from 
Whitehaven,  thirty  from  Calder  Bridge,  by 
Whitehaven,  eleven  from  Scale  Hill,  by  the. 
horse  road,  twelve  from  Scale  Hill,  by  the  car- 
riage road,  fifteen  from  Buttermere,  over  Whin*, 
latter,  nine  from  Buttermere,  through  New- 
lands,  two  and  a  half  from  Barrow,  three  from 
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Lowdore,  four  from  Grange,  five  from  Bowdct' 
Stone,  six  from  Rosthwaite,  seven  from  Stone- 
thwaite,  nine  from  Seathwaite,  seventeen  from 
Powley  Bridge,  by  Dacre  Castle,  twenty-one 
from  Lowther  GasUe,  twenty-two  from  Patter- 
dale,  by  the  carriage  road,  seventeen  from  Pat- 
terdale,  by  the  horse  road,  eleven  from  Patter- 
dale,  over  the  mountain.  Sty x»  wbtch  ia  tbe  near- 
est foot  road. 

The  Parish  of  Crosthwaijte,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  Keswick  is  placed,  is  divided  into  two 

farts ;  namely,  Crosthwaiti^r  in.  AUerdale,  above 
)erwent,  and  Crosthwaite,  in  Allerdale,  below 
Derwent.  The  former  comprehends  that  part 
of  the  parish  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Derwent,  and  the  lake  called  Derwent  Water, 
and  includes  the  townships  of  Thomthwaite, 
Portinscale,  Braithwaite,  Newlands,  and  Bor-* 
rowdale^  The  other  part  of  the  parish  of  Cros- 
thwaite, Of  that  lying  in  Allerdale,  below  Der* 
went,  though  anciently  one,  is  now  divided  in- 
to three  townships ;  namely,  Keswick,  or  Der- 
went Town,  Under  Skiddaw,  and  St.  John's^ 
Castlerigg  and  Wythburn^ 

Keswick,  though  the  only  town  in  the  parish 
of  Crosthwaite,  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  di- 
visions, and  extends  west^  north,  and  east,  t^ 
the  lake,  and  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Greta^ 
and  east  and  south  to  Castlerigg.  Under  Skid^ 
daw  extends  from  the  river  Glenderaterra  to  the 
lake  of  Bassenthwaite,  and  from  the  rivers  Ore* 
ta  and  Derwent,  to  the  top  of  Lonacalei  B'ell 
and  Skiddaw* 
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St  John*s>  C48tlerigg>  and  Wyihburtt,  {otm 
township)  are  separated  on  the  south  from  Kes- 
wick by  a  small  runner  crossing  the  Ambleside 
road  between  the  turnpike  gate  and  Brow  Topt 
and  by  one  runner  crossing  the  Borrowdale 
road  between  Keswick  and  Stable  Hills  ;  after 
which,  the  lake  is  the  boundary  of  Castlerigg 
to  Barrow  Beok,  on  whichi  the  fine  cascade 
near  Barrow  Hall  is  situate ;  Castlerigg  being 
there  separated  fronji  Porrowdale, 

The  township  of  St  John's,  Castlerigg,  and 
Wythbum,  is  tne  most  extensive  of  the  three 
divisions,  into  which  that  part  of  the  parish  of 
Crosthwaite,  lying  in  Allerdale  below  Derwent 
is  partitioned,  com]^rehending  Castlerigg,  Wyth- 
bum, Lesberthwaite,  'Nadme,  St.  Jobn^s,  and 
Wanthwaite,  extending  at  the  Wythburn,  or 
south  end,  to  Dunmaij  Raise,  and  eastward,  on 
the  Helvellyn  ridge,  to  Wanthwaite  crags 
frond  which,  to  Glenderaterra  it  is  separated 
from  Threlkeld. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumber- 
land, published  in  1794,  says,  «*  An  account  was 
taken  of  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  Cros^r 
thwaite  parish,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  when  it  appeared  that  thev  exceeded 
thirty  thousand,  of  which  Borrowdale  had  nine 
thousand/* 

The  tithe  wool  is  collected  by  the  parish- 
clerk  ;  and  from  his  books  it  appears  that  there 
are  at  present  in  the  following  townships,  which 
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compose  the  parish  of  Crosthwaite  twenty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  sheep. 

Under  Skiddaw 1633 

Wythburn,  St.  John's,, and  Castlerigg  7433 

Borrowdale 7000 

Tliornwaite 700 

Braith waite  and  Newlands 4649 


21,414 


This  disparity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
lambs  being  excluded  from  the  tithe  enumeration^ 
but  the  number  of  sheep  in  Thornthwaite  and 
Under  Skiddaw  is  less  than  before  the  recent 
enclosure  of  the  commons* 

The  greater  part  of  this  parish  was  anciently 
the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  De  Derwent* 
water,  so  called  from  ihe  place ;  which  family 
had  also  large  possessions  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  and  in  other  counties.     But  these  large 

fossessions,  after  being  long  enjoyed  by  the  De 
)erwentwaters,  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
family  of  Radclifie,  by  the  daughter,  and  heiress 
of  Sir  John  De  Derwentwater,  marrying  Sir 
Nicholas  Radcliffe,  of  Dilston,  in  Northumber- 
land; in  which  family  of  Radcliffe  the  vast 
estates  continued  till  the  year  1715,  when 
**  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  being  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  was  attainted,  and  beheaded  oa 
Tower  Hill,  in  the  year  1716."  The  above  Sir 
John  De  Derwentwater  was  Sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land, iq  the  forty-eight  and  fiftieth  years  of  th« 


reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  again  Sheriff  in  the 
first  and  fourth  years  of  Richard  II.,  as  was  Sir 
Nicholas  RadclifFe,  his  son-in-law,  in  the  tenth 
and  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The 
forfeited  estates  were  vested  in  the  King,  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  and  settled  upon  Green- 
wich Hospital,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  ten- 
ants to  pay  fines  on  the  death  of  the  King,  as  if 
he  were  a  private  person. 

The  estates  were  the  manors  of  CasUerigg, 
Derwentwater,  alias  Keswick,  Thornthwaite, 
Alston  Moor,  and  Garrigill,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland;  and  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, the  bi^rony  of  Langley,  the  manors 
of  Whittingstall,  Newlands,  Dilston  Aydon, 
Shields,  Warke,  Elrington,  Meldon,  Spindleston, 
Ulchester,  Throckly,  Coastley,  Middleton  Hall, 
Thornton,  Eastwestwood,  and  Thoroborough, 
and  other  estates  in  about  eight  and  thirty  differ- 
ent places  in  the  said  county,  and  divers  estates 
at  Scremerton,  Holy  Island,  Anncroft,  Tweed- 
xnouth,  Norham,  and  Lowick,  in  the  county  of 
Durham, 

.  The  ancient  castle,  or  family  seat  of  De  Der- 
wentwater is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge  above,  and  south-east  of  the 
village  of  Castlerigg.  "  But  after  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  De  Derwentwater  was  married 
to  the  Radcliffes,  the  family  seat  was  removed 
to  Dilston,  in  Northumberland,  and  the  castle 
went  to  ruin,  and  with  the  stones  thereof  the 
Radclifies  built  an  house  of  pleasure  on  one  of 
the  islands  of  Derwent  Water." 


Keswick,  though  a  small  town,  is  the  largest 
among  the  lakes ;  it  is  compactly  built,  and  con* 
sists  principally  of  one  street,  through  which 
lies  the  public  road  from  Kendal,  by  way  of 
Ambleside  to  Whitehaven.  Out  of  this  street, 
one  leads  to  Penrith,  and  another  on  the  side  of 
Derwent  Water,  to  Borrowdale.  There  are  in 
Keswick,  a  number  of  good  houses,  but  it  is  de« 
void  of  picturesque  antiquity. 

The  church  of  Crosthwaite  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Kentigern.  It  is  an  ancient  building,  with  a 
tower  containing  six  bells.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  a  neat  appearance,  having  a  centre 
aisle,  and  two  side  aisles,  well  pewed,  and  kept 
in  good  order 

Tliis  church  is  an  excellent  object  from  thcT 
public  roads,  from  the  field  roads,  and  from 
many  of  the  seats  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Keswick,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  road  so  low  and  flat,  that  in  wet 
weather  the  parishioners,  particularly  the  aged 
ones,  cannot  pass  it  in  search  of  spiritual  com- 
fort, without  endangering  their  bodily  health. 
The  vicarage  enjoys  all  the  tithes  of  the  whole 
parish,  com  tithe  only  excepted. 

Belonging  to  the  parish  of  Crostliwaite,  there 
is  a  well  endowed  free  grammar  school ;  the 
school-house  adjoins  the  church-yard. 

In  Keswick  there  is  a  meeting-house  for  inde- 
pendent dissenters,  and  another  for  Weslleaa 
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Methodists.  Amongst  the  charitable  bequests 
^hich  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  fior 
the  benefit  of  the  parishioners  of  Crosthwaite, 
none  seem  to  have  been  more  liberal  than 
that  of  Sir  John  Banks,  who  was  a  native  of 
Keswick, 

"  Sir  John  Banks  was  educated  in  Queen's 
College,  in  Oxford,  he  became  student  in  Gray's 
Inn,  was  appointed  attorney  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  in  1640,  constituted  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas;  in  1641  he  attended  the 
King  to  Oxford,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the 
Privy  Council.  He  died  at  Oxford,  in  1644, 
and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Cathe^ 
dral  Church  there.  In  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, he  devised  lands  iu  the  parish  of  Cros- 
thwaite,.  then  said  to  be  of  the  value  of  jCSQ 
a  year,  now  worth  £200  a  year,  and  a  sum  o£ 
jt  200  in  money,  for  the  building  of  a  manufac- 
turing house,  and  raising  a  stock  for  the  em* 
ployment  and  maintainance  of  the  poor  of  the 
said  parish. 

A  ceiling  ornamented  witli  rude  figures,  and 
his  initials,  I.  B.  with  the  date  1602,  is  still  pre- 
served in  a  house  opposite  the  Town  Hall. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  was  erected 
in  the  year  1813,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Court 
House,  or  Moot  Hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
Court  House.  The  old  one  is  said  to  have  been 
built  witli  the  stones  oi^  the  pleasure  house,  an- 
ciently erected  by  the  Radcliifes,  on  Lord's 
Island*    It  is  added,,  that  the  bell  on  which  the 
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clock  strikes,  was  brought  from  the  same  place* 
The  bell  is  inscribed  R  O  H  D  1001. 

The  courts  held  here  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  manor  of  Castlerigg 
and  Derwent  Water,  of  which  the  Commission- 
ers and  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are 
Lords,  are  generally  held  in  May  and  October, 
Debts  under  forty  shillings  may  be  recovered 
at  these  courts* 

The  privilege  of  a  market  was  procured  from 
Edward  I.,  by  Thomas  De  Derwentwater,  Lord 
of  the  place.  This  market,  which  is  weekly, 
and  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied  with  animal 
food,  and  tolerably  well  with  poultry,  and  with 
salt  water  fish  ;  trout,  pike,  eels,  and  perch,  the 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers 
may  be  had  almost  every  day,  during  the  pro- 
per season,  from  the  fishermen.  The  flat  parts 
of  Cumberland  abound  in  corn,  with  which 
Keswick  is  better  supplied  than  Ambleside. 

The  first  fair  for  cattle  is  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  afler  the  first  of  May,  and  one  or  two 
fortnight  fairs  from  that  time.  A  fair  is  also 
held  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  and  one  for 
rams  and  cheese  on  the  first  Saturday  afler  the 
twenty-ninth  of  October.  That  which  was 
formerly  held  on  the  second  of  August,  called 
Morlan  Fair,  is  now  discontinued. 

The  population  of  Keswick,  in  the  year  179S* 
was  1093;  in  1801,  1350;  and  in  1811,  1683; 
there  being  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  333. 
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The  principal  inns  are  the  Royal  Oak  and 
the  Queen's  Head :  post  chaises  and  ponies  are 
kept  at  each  of  these  houses,  to  which,  are  like- 
wise attached,  experienced  guides.  On  Win- 
dermere, the  boats  belong  to  the  innkeepers,  but 
on  Derwent  Water,  to  the  guides,  by  whom  they 
are  managed,  greatly  to  the  satisfliction  of  their 
"oyers.    There  are  other  guides  who  do  not 


consider  themselves  to  belong  to  any  particular 
house,  and  expert  fishermen,  with  good  tack- 
ling and  boats  upon  the  lake. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several 
other  inns,  well  provided  with  beds  and  stabling, 
and  many  respectably  furnished  houses  and 
lodgings.  The  coach,  daily,  except  on  Sun- 
days, from  Kendal,  by  way  of  Ambleside,  pv\sses 
through  Keswick,  on  its  way  to  Whitehaven, 
about  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning :  that 
from  Whitehaven  to  Kendal,  through  Amble- 
side,  leaves  Keswick  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon. A  coach  from  Penrith  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  arrives  at  Keswick, 
at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and  leaves  it 
at  the  same  time  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Court  House*  is  surrounded  by  the  inns. 
There  are  two  museums,  well  worthy  of  public 
attention. 
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•  The  we  of  the  Court  House  hat  hcen  liherally  extended  to  the 
writer  of  this  book  of  directions,  an  a  place  of  ezlii!>iiiuu  iur  liif 
paintings,  drawings,  and  Prinia. 
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Mr.  Daniel  Crosthwaite's,  at  the  QiifUlrant 
and  Telescope,  a  Utile  belo>v  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  son  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Growth wait^, 
who  established  the  Museum^  in  1780. 

"  The  Museum  consists  of  many  rare  curiosi* 
ties,  both  of  art  and  nature,  from  difFerent  parts 
of  the  world,  viz.  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects^ 
fishes,  serpents,  shells,  &c.  also  the  spontaneous 
plants  of  Cumberland  ;  spars,  fossils,  &c.  a  nunir 
ber  of  antiquities,  coins^  medah,  arms,  and  per 
trifactions,  with  many  models  and  useful  inven- 
tions." 

Mr.  Crosthwaite  sells  the  well  engraved  maps 
of  the  lakes,  surveyed,  and  accurately  laid  dov^nj 
by  his  late  ingenious  father,  who  was  the  invent- 
or of  the  Eolian  harp,  a  much  admired  musical 
instrument. 

Is  on  the  way  from  the  middle  of  the  town 
to  the  lake. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  collected  and  deposited  in 
his  museum,  the  vegetable  and  mineral  prodnc- 
tions  of  these  counties ;  he  has  likewise  "  a 
grand  coll6ction  of  birds  preserved,  from  tha 
remotest  parts  of  the  known  world ;  fishes,  in- 
sects, lizards,  moths,  butterflies,  and  serpents; — 
also  a  large  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
coins,  casts,  and  medals ;  a  cabinet  of  shells, 
and  other  marine  productions;  a  remarkably 
large,  living  eagle. 
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Mr.  Hutlon  not  only  assists  the  botanist  and 
xfiineralogist,  but  acts  as  a  general  guide  to  the 
country. 

An  extensive  circulating  library  of  well  se- 
lected books,  is  kept  by- Mr.  Stubbs»  who  lives 
at  the  Ambleside  end  ot  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  Free  School,  which  is  nu* 
merously  attended,  there  are  in  Keswick,  a 
number  of  other  respectable  seminaries; 

The  woollen  manufactories  of  Kieswick  and 
the  neighbourhood,  are  not  unimportant,  there ' 
being,  at  least;  a  dozen  companies,  and  indivi- 
dual houses,  which,  in  prosperous  times,  give ' 
labour  to  a  great  numbcf  of  hands. 

On  the  southern  sMfe  of  the  Greta,  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  Keswick,  at  a  place  called 
the  Forge,  there  is  a  cotton  mill,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Blakey  and  Hardisty.  Mr.  Hardisty*s 
house,  called  Myrtle  Grovfe,  is  pleasantly  plant- 
ed opposite  the  mill,  on  -the  taorthem  banks  of 
the  river. 

On  the  Greta,'conducted  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  proprietor,  with  great  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  there 
is  likewise  a  manufactory  of  spades,  scythes, 
and  other  implements  of  agriculiure. 

In  Keswick,  there  are  many  black  lead  pencil 
makerss,  who  are  able  to  fUrnish  the  public  Mith 
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fine  deep  toned  lead,  in  all  gradations,  from  the 
softest,  to  that  which  is  rendered  hard  by  a 
chemical  process. 


Btrinrnt  mattr. 


The  carriage  road  from  ihe  inns  in  Keswick, 
to  that  part  of  the  lake  where  the  boats  are 
moored,  in  first  upon  the  Borrowdale  road,  about 
three  fuih)ngs,  the  foot  road  one  furlong;  the 
latter  having  passed  two  fields,  meets  the  car* 
riage  road,  and  from  tins  junction  over  an 
easy  eminence,  it  leads  to  the  lake,  and  to  the 
navigating  piers,  which  are  rather  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  Keswick. 

Derwent  Water  is  three  miles  long,  but  its 
greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Its  promontories,  wJiich  stietch  far  into 
the  water,  are,  at  times,  bold  and  rugged:  a  give 
and  take  line  would  make  this  lake  elliptical. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  immediate  boundary 
of  the  lake  is  lich  meadowy  and  pasture  groundf, 
on  which  the  tret  s  are  so  sparingly  scattered 
as  little  to  impede  the  progress  of  agriculture  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  lake  is  enviioned  by  trees, 
so  closely  arrayed  as  indiscriminately  to  obscure 
deformity  and  beauty. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  the  fells  of 
Castlerigg  and  Barrow,  rise  with  majestic  gran- 
deur from  the  road :  of  these.  Wallow  &rag. 
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Falcon  Crag,  and  Eve  Crag,  are  prodigious 
masses  of  rock,  which  reach  nearly  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

Gowder  Crag,  and  Hollow  Stones,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  Blea  Crag,  and  at  the  head,  or  south 
end  of  the  lake,  by  Grange  Crag,  and  Castle 
Crag,  beyond  which,  from  many  parts  of  the 
vale,  the  mountains  of  Borrowdale,  and  Wast- 
dale,  are  objects  of  aerial  sublimity. 

On  the  west  of  the  lake.  Cat  Bells,  and  Ma- 
nesty  Side,  (which  latter  stretches  up  to  Maiden^ 
Moor)  though  steep  and  aspiring,  are  tame,  in 
contrast  with  the  rugged  heights  upon  the 
eastern  shore. 

Skiddaw  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north,  to 
the  summit  of  vihich^  in  a  straight  line  from 
Derwent  Water  it  h  between  three  and  four 
miles.  At  a  distance,  Skiddaw  appears  smooth 
and  verdant,  and  several  variously  elevated 
eminences,  being  all  united  by  Hogarthian 
curves,  give  it  an  easy,  elegant,  and  uncommon 
aspect^  as  seen  from  every  part  of  the  valley. 


tfxcursioti  from  XtrsAotrit  rounli  Bntitnt 
&^attr. 


If  the.  ride  round  Derwent  Water,  even 
amidst  the  ruinous  redundancy,  or  miserable  ex- 
termination of  its  woods,  has  power  to  cliarm, 
almost  beyond  any  other  of  equal  length  in 
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Cumberland^  with  what  additional  delights  had 
it  been. displayed  if  those  woods  had  been 
managed  with  a  view  to  their  happiest  combina- 
tion with  lake  and  mountains.  W  ho  then,  that 
Iiad  a  heart  to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  glories 
of  nature  would  have  ga^ed  on  a  picture  so  ex* 
qutsite  without  exclaiming  in  the  language  used 
by  a  modern  writer  to  characterize  the  beauties 
ot  a  legs  favoured  spot  ? 

"  Fair  are  the  bills  thai  top  thy  scene. 
And  fair  the  groves  that  smile  between^ 
And  Blithe  as  Eden  in  its  May« 
Mature  with  aU  her  train  at  play 
Are  leei: 

Tlie  quick  succession  of  fine  scenes  observa- 
ble on  this  excursion  are  viewed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  by  commencing  on  the  eastern  or 
Borrowdale  road,  which  leaves  the  town  at  a 
place  calkd  the  Plosh,  and  the  carriage  road  to 
the  boats,  a  little  beyond  it: — here  the  lake  is 
seen  over  Lord's  Island,  apparently  an  imper-r 
vious  mass  of  wood. 

On  each  side  of  Lord's  Island  are  oth#»r  woods, 
with  trees  nearing  the  eye,  all  which,  if  reduced 
in  number,  others  added,  and  the  whole  present- 
ed in  graceful  association  with  the  Borrowdale 
and  Wastdale  mountains  seen  between  the  cliils 
of  Barrow,  on  the  left,  and  the  towering  height 
at  Manesty,  would  compose  an  excellent  picture, 
which  might  be  varied  from  other  parts  of  the 
road,  and  from  the  fields  upon  the  right. 

The  road  descends,  having  on  the  left  Cas- 
tellet,  or  Castle  Head,  to  the  top  of  which,  a 
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pleasant  foot-path  has  been  made.  The  wood 
sweeps  from  the  crown  of  Castle  iH^ad  to  the 
road. 

At  the  end  of  this  wood,  grandly  towering 
over  innumerable  trees,  is  seen  the  broad,  but 
grizzly  fece  of  Wallow  Crag :  Friar  Crag,  ob- 
served on  the  right  of  Lord's  IslaTid,  with  a  bay 
of  the  lake,  at  Transhagg  and  Cansey  Pike^ 
with  its  half-globed  top,  would  be  a  pretty  eye- 
ful, if  assisted  by  fore-ground  trees. 

Grizedale  Pike,  in  an  elegant  Kne  appears  on 
the  right  of  Causey  Pike,  and  Cat  Bdls  on 
its  left,  with  tlie  tops  of  the  Newland  movin- 
tains  between  them.  In  tke  woods  at  Water- 
edge  Bank,  native  and  exotic,  there  are  many 
•fine  trees.  Among  otfaersj  some  welUgrown 
larches,  which,  being  neither  numerous  not 
opposed  to  the  visible  horizon,  are  in  excel- 
lent contrast  to  the  round  heads,  whose  massy 
back-ground  foliage  is  abv^olutely  necessary  to 
their  full  display  of  beauty. 

All  along  this  road  to  Barrow  Common  too 
little  is  seen  of  Wallow  Crag ;  and,  though  os« 
tentatiously  exhibited  too  frequently,  it  might 
satiate  the  eye,  yet  judiciously  shewn,  it  would 
appear  in  new  and  charming  features,  not  only 
from  the  road,  but  from  many  points  betweieii 
that  interesting  object  and  the  margin  of  the 
craggy  steep. 

On  the  right,  for  a  considerable  distance,  as 
<q>po9ed  to  the  lake  and  the  mountains^  there  h 
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a  want  of  near-ground  trees,  but  in  their  turn 
the  mountains  and  the  lake,  behind  thick  woods 
are  lost  to  the  anxious  traveller,  till  he  arrive 
at  Barrow  Conmon,  where  objects,  new  and 
strikinjfly  combined  in  a  view  towards  Borrow- 
dalp,  will  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  his  attention. 
Here  may  be  observed  that  finely  wooded  pro- 
montory which  shoots  so  boldly  from  Barrow^ 
Hall,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

When  rich  in  water,  the  cascade  at  Lowdore, 
is  here  a  fine  feature.  It  is  seen  with  all  that 
remains  of  the  woods  that  separate  it  from  Bar- 
row on  the  left,  and  Gran^  Crag  upon  the  right. 
Above  tlie  eastern  end  of  Grange  Crag,  rises  to 
an  apex.  Grange  Fell,  and  beyond  its  western 
end  and  Castle  Crag,  shewing  between  them, 
and  at  H  considerable  distance,  Coom  Head,  and 
Glaramara,  in  Borrowdale.  On  the  right  of 
Castle  Crag,  is  Gate  Crag,  and  beyond  ('astle 
Crag,  still  more  remote  than  Glaramara,  the 
Wasidale  mountain>,  Scafell  Pikes,  and  Ling- 
mellCrag;  between  Grange  and  the  lake  are 
many  pleasant  enclosures. 

So  much  does  the  beauty  of  the  above  scene  de- 
pend u  pon  the  wooiled  promontory  at  Barrow  that, 
if  the  trees  upon  it  were  destroyed,  the  whole, 
of  necessity,  would  become  miserably  poor,  and 
bankrupt  in  beauty.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  after  two  days  of  heavy  rain,  when 
the  wi  iter  went  from  Keswick  to  see  the  water, 
fall  at  Barrow,  the  winds  were  uncommonly  tem- 
pestuous, the  clouds  dark  and  ponderous,  and 
their  proportion  to  the  azure  about  two  to  one. 
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Havinsf  passed  the  gate  to  Barrow,  a  sTiower  of 
Tain  fell,  not  from  the  heavens  above,  but  from 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  he  soon  tliscovereil 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  sweeping;  whirl- 
-winds,  which,  gathering  the  waters  into  im- 
mense masses,  raised  and  formed  them  into  co- 
lumns, of  a  height  little  inferior  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  mountains.  .  The  lights  floated  over 
the  surface^  of  nature  with  vast  rapidity,  and 
the  sun,  in  transient  illuminations,  threw  upon 
these  watery  pillars  a  refulgence  that  rendered 
them  almost  too  glorious  for  sight. 

After  these  waters  had  arrived  at  their  ze- 
nith, they  were  hurled  by  the  winds  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  -,  but  the  writer  only  felt  the 
effects  of  one  of  these  sub\ime  phenomena,  and 
that  was  before  he  saw  the  cause  ;  the  grandest 
was  the  second,  but  those  succeetting  it^  though 
numerous,  became  gradually  less  interesting; 
and  on  viewing  the  lake,  from  the  top  of  the 
cascade  at  Barrow,  its  waters  appeared  tran- 
quilized. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  account 
of  an  appearance  he  witnessed  by  moon-light. 

••  Mists  began  to  arise  on  the  lake,  and  by 
reason  of  the  air  which  bore  them  aloft,  being 
confined,  and  eddying  within  this  deep  circle, 
they  were  whirled  round,  and  carried  upwards 
like  a  column,  which,  so  soon  as  it  approached 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  had  a  most  wonderful  ap* 
pearance,  and  resembled  a  pillar  of  light." 

VOL.   II.  D 
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Bv  inlkinff  up  the  hill,  on  the  sTcirti^  of  the 
wood,  from  Barrow  Gate,  the  lake  of  Ba<i<iefi« 
thwaite,  on  lookinj;  back,  tn^v  be  viewod  in  aa 
agreeable  quinltty  beyond  Derwent  Water. 

Over  the  first  bay  of  the  lake,  appear  in  sue- 
cession,  the  knds  at  Stable  HiUs  Lord's  Island, 
Friar  Cra^,  Vicar's  Island/  flate  Pocklihgton's 
Island)  now  Derweot  Isle,  and  the  promontory 
called  Isthmus. 

St.  Herbert's  Island,  on  the  left,  does  not 
share  in  the  composition. 

llie  principal  buildings  observable  from  this 
elevation,  are  Crosthwaite  Church,  the  house 
on  Derwent  Isle,  Derwent  Bank,  Rgmy  Hall, 
Derwent*  Hill,  the  villages  of  Braithwaite,  and 
Portinscale,  the  How,  Jenkin  Hill,  Lyzick,  and 
o'her  houses  under  Skiddaw,  all  planted  in  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  amongst  trees,  which^ 
having  numerous  owners,  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, in  their  general  assemblage. 

Three  miles  beyond  Derwent  Water  appears 
Bassenthwatte,  with  its  prettily  embayed,  en* 
closed,  and  wooded  northern  coast,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  that  part  of  Skiddaw,  called  Dodd,  On 
the  left  side  of  the  lake  is  Barf,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Wythop  woods.  Over  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  Binsey  and  other  humble  elevations 
carry  the  eve  to  a  great  distance.  See  No.  SI 
«f  ^e  small  etchings. 
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By  rising  somewhat  higher,  and  turning  on 
the  right  to  the  top  of  a  projecting  crag,  'may 
be  observed  the  i^iiole  of  i>kiddaw»  witn  Kes* 
wick  and  its  neighbouring  seats.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  two  lakes  appear  less  agreeable  than 
from  the  lower  grounds,  where,  assisted  by  the 
trees,  the  landscape  may  be  reduced  to  any 
given  quantity. 

Looking  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  grand 
mountains  of  Borrowdale  and  Wastdale  are  in 
sublime  contract  to  the  simple  sylvan  scenery  qa 
Bassenthwaite ;  but  each  a^ipect  has  its  charms. 
Those  long  immured  amongst  mountiun^  survey 
Bucb  flats  as  these  with  pleasure. 

Returning  to  Barrow  Gate,  on  the  brink  of  a 
rugged  bank,  which  rises  from  the  lake,  the 
road  over  the  common  is  under  those  immense 
rocks,  called  Falcon  Crag,  and  £ve  Crag.  .VJq* 
tker  Eve  s^a  white  figure  on  the  rock)  is  some- 
what coldly  enthroneil ;  but  this  is  not  the  gar- 
den of  Kden^  nor  of  Uespetidesi  bui  the  ^ar* 
den  of  Sakator  Rosa. 

Under  the  shelterings  of  trees,  some  entire, 
others  pc>Uardized,  the  road  passes  from  the  end 
of  the  common  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  tlie 
landing  pier  belonging  to  Bariow  Hall, 

From  this  landing,  there  is  a  good  view  of 
Skiddaw,  with  Crosthwaite  Chu2Cl),  the  hous^ 
on  Derwent  Isle,  and  on  the  right,  the  road 
over  Bairow  common,  with  Falcon  Lrag  above 
it>  but  the  grandest  view  of  the  liairow  rocks  ifi 
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Irotn  the  end  of  the  wooded  promontory,  the 
way  to  which,  Irom  the  landing,  is  by  the  side 
of  the  lake.  In  No.  S4  of  the  larjre  etchings, 
there  is  a  view  of  Falcon  Crag,  liaving  a  fore- 
ground of  trees,  oi  which  chere  are  i^  any  upon 
the  promontory.  '1  his  scene  is  from  the  place 
where  Bariow  beck  joins  the  lake,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  mai^niHcent  in  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  vaKe}. 

Beyond  the  landin|r,  on  the  left  is  Barro\r 
Hall,  built  by  the  hue  Joseph  rocklino:ton, 
Esq. ;  it  is  now  the  properly  of  Koger  Pockling- 
ton,  Esq.  his  nephew. 

Barrow  Hall  is  an  excellent  house,  it  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Derwent  Water,  with  Skid- 
daw  beyond  it  •,  but  from  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  house^  the  neighbouring  trees  may  be  very 
happily  arranged  with  the  lake  and  the  distance. 

North  of  the  hall,  some  old  buildings,  en- 
riched, by  native  trees  uild  and  luxuriant, 
and  having  Falcon  Crag  towering  over  them, 
is  an  union  of  materials  at  once  picturesque  and 
grand. 

Barrow  Cascade,  which  is  at  the  back  of  Bar- 
row Hall,  may  be  seen,  on  leave,  by  strangers, 
and,  except  when  scantily  supplied  with  water^ 
is  an  object  highly  and  deseivedly  admired. 

The  persons  who  shew  the  fall  generally  meet 
the  party  between  the  new  and  the  old  build- 
ings, but  should  none  appear,  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  at  the  entrance  door,  will  instantly  pro- 
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cure  t^e  desired  attentioo.  TTie  threshold  on 
the  IA\  is  overhung  by  a  stately  yew  tree, 
from  M'hich  the  road  passes  under  thick 
voods  to 


3}arrol»  Casralir« 


In  every  cascade,  as  before  observed,  there 
is  a  particular  quantity  of  water,  wiiich  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  than  any  other; 
and  those  wbo  may  vievr  the  one  at  Barrow,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  will,  it  is  trusted, 
be  much  gratified,  and  ready  to  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  scents  of  its  kind 
among  the  English  lakes. 

There  are  two  falls,  but  the  upper  one  is  arti- 
ficial, and  creditab/e  to  the  tase  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Pocklington,  who,  from  its  original 
channel,  diverted  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  a 
perpendicular  excavation  of  the  rock,  over 
which,  the  water,  in  a  wet  season,  is  hurled  with 
thundering  impetuosity,  to  a  circular  bason, 
from  which,  it  passes  quickly  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  fall,  whence,  \n  varied  and  elegani  bound* 
ings,  it  is  agitated  to  the  receiving  gulph,  in 
which  it  finds  a  temporary  rest. 

/ 

Fine  trees,  grassy  banks,  and  rocks,  ricldy 
decked  in  many  greened  mosses,  accompany 
these  falls.  The  cascades  are  generally  consi- 
dered a?  the  most  amusing  where  first  present- 
ed, but  from  that  place,  it  will  be  well  to  de- 


«cend  to  the  foot  of  the  lower  fiill,  where  may 
be  observedt  in  a  mixture  of  parts,  one  grand 
and  interesting  who^e;  and  afteiwirds  view,  in 
sncce»sion,  the  varied  combinationss  in  progress 
if  cm  the  bottom  upwards. 

From  the  second  stand,  Tthe  place  where  the 
falls  are  first  noticed  if* the  waters  aie  abund- 
ant, their  sublimity  can  scaicely  fail  to  afford  an 
awfully  interesting  sensatiiin  of  pleasure;  but 
such  an  accumulation  of  wateis  will  be  to 
Brme  less  pleading  than  when  they  ci>ver  the 
rock  more  sparingly,  and  if  to  the  bf  st  points, 
they  then  furnish  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  No.  i56  of  the  large  etchings  is  from 
this  place<*<«No.  31  of  the  78  etciiings  is  from 
the  dining*ioom« 

From  the  road,  which  ascends  in  pleasant 
windings,  a  passage  has  been  cut  to  the  top  of 
the  lower  fall. 

Near  the  top  of  the  upper  fall,  to  which  the 
zig-zag  path  has  been  conducted,  stands  a  small 
building,  witli  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  >\ho  tiavel  in  search  of  diversified  nature. 
From  this  huilding,  over  t:  e  tops  of  tlie  trees, 
is  a  splendid  view  of  Derwent  >\  aten 

Of  the  Wastdale  mountains,  the  summit  of 
Great  (lable  is  just  seen,  and  over  the  Manesty 
range,  the  top  of  Causey  Pike. 

Crosthwaite  Chtnch  appears  between  Der- 
went Isle  and  Lord's  IsUnd,  and  Keswick,  witti 


Its  preMy  Town  Hall  Stee^)!?,  between  C'Kk- 
shot  an  1  CastleheaJ.  But  the  ctiarms  of  thb 
situati  in  are,  in  a  ^reat  de/^ree^  veiled  by  the 
woods,  which  have  of  late  years  iiiieffered  with 
the  gratitications  ot  tli6  tourist. 

Barrow  is,  on  the  whole  a  beautiful  place,  but 
it  would  be  infinitely  m^re  beautiful,  were  the 
trees  upon  its  HMtfacejudiciousfy  reduced  to  half 
their  present  numben 

Beyond  Barrow  beck,  is  presented  a  scene  of 
desolation,  almost  suiScient  to  Jr  iw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  tr  iveller  of  feelinpp,  who  would 
certainly  lose  nothinijr  vfere  he  conducted 
through  it  blindfold,  to  the  Hij^h  Lowdore^ 
even  shoull  he  leave,  unseen,  •*  the  Nkj[;ara 
of  *he  Lake,  the  renowned  water-fall  of  Xow« 
dore/^ 

The  road  from  Barrow  beck  is  uLder  Thrang 
Craif— thrang  with  stones,  but  not  as  formerly, 
with  trees,  from  Amongst  which,  the  rocks  were 
OKlst  charmingly  displayed* 

On  the  right,  large  stones  margin  the  lake, 
pow  bcdd,  bare,  and  to  the  eye  unprofitable ;  but 
formerly  most  happily  associated  with  the  native 
beauties  of  the  country.  Beyond  the^e  stones, 
in  a  half  circle,  a  considerable  piece  of  land 
projects,  on  which  a  grove  of  most  elegant 
tree«,  chiefly  weeping  birches,  formerly  stoodf 
but  the  unmerciful  axe  has  levelled  them  all;-— 
not  one  remaining  to  weep  thp  fate  oi  hi9  lidien 
neighbours. . ' 
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Tfiis  little  forest  offered  a  coolinj?  retreat  from 
the  noon-tide  sun,  and* charmin:;  fore-grounds 
for  the  lake  and  mountains.  One  of  our  most 
celebrated  poets  declared,  that  it  created  in  him 
a  sensation  of  regret,  when  he  saw  an  old  post 
that  he  had  long  known,  taken  down.  What 
would  have  been  his  feelings,  had  he  seen  a 
spot  so  profusely  decorated,  by  the  spontaneous 
beauties  of  nature,  despoiled  of  its  charms  by 
sordid  insensibility,  and  all  its  leafy  honours 
laid  low  ? 

Of  the  hills  round  the  lake,  those  which  ex- 
tend upon  its  western  side,  from  Blea  Crag  to 
Cat  Bells^  are  to  an  artist,  the  least  valuable ; 
but  these  were  once  in  places  wholly,  in  others 
partially  obscured  by  the  elegant  near-ground 
foliage,  through  which,  in  detached  parts,  the 
barren  district  was  frequently  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Skiddaw,  from  this  promontory,  is  an  agree- 
able object.  It  is  partly  cut  off  by  the  lands  pro- 
jecting from  Barrow,  beyond  the  end  of  which, 
appears  Derwent  Isle. 

Falcon  Crag,  acting  as  a  distance  to  the 
woods  at  Barrow,  is  a  grand  object,  but  it  is 
lessened  in  interest  since  the  bay  of  Derwent 
Water  between  the  crag  and  the  spectator,  has 
lost  those  trees  which  so  desirably  united  with 
the  rocks  upon  its  margin.  Like  Skiddaw,  Fal- 
con Crag  was  seen  in  endless  and  heavenly  va- 
riety, viewed  from  this  admirable  grove,  out  of 
the  south  end  of  which,  and  over  another  bay 
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of  the  lake  appeared  the  waters  of  Lowdore, 
now  no  longer  connected  with  those  divine  as« 
seaiblagesof  fore  and  middle-grounds,  which 
were  wont  to  refresh  the  lover  and  the  artist* 

The  deformity  of  Manesty  side,  is  now  held 
forth  to  public  view,  over  the  most  miserable 
patch  of  near-ground  bordering  on  Derwent 
Water. 

Lowdore  water-fall  is  about  three  miles  from 
Keswick,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Barrow.  The  birch  grove  was  half  way  between 
the  water-falls  and  ^e  borders  of  the  road  for 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  rioted  in  a  redundancy 
of  wood.  The  writer,  in  1809,  observed  "  the 
trees  about  Lowdore  were  in  too  great  profu* 
sion  ;  to  take  one  half  of  them  awav,  would  be 
greatly  to  improve  this  deservedly  admired 
place.''  Had  the  reduction  been  to  half  the 
number^  Lowdore  had  been  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise :  if  only  one  in  five  had  been  left,  or  one  in 
ten,  nay,  even  one  in  twenty,  and  well  left, 
there  had  been  less  cause  for  regret*  No.  35 
of  the  large  etchings  is  from  a  field  near  the 
the  water- fall.  It  is  a  view  of  Derwent  Water, 
with  Skiddaw,  having  Falcon  Crag  upon  the 
right,  Ihen  ornamented  with  many  near-ground 
trets. 

Of  the  local  scenes  amongst  these  mountains, 
few  so  deservedly  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
tourist,  till  disrobed  of  its  precious  ornaments, 
as  Lowdore  \  but  it  can  no  longer  be  contem* 
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plated  with  that  pleasure  which  it  formerly  in- 
spired. Not¥athstanding  the  superabundance 
of  wood  with  which  \t  was  environed,  at  th6 
period  referred  to,  its  charms  arrested  peculiar 
attention,  not  only  from  the  road,  and  the 
neighbouring  6elds,  but  from  the  river  Derwent 
and  the  lake.  It  was  delightful  in  iis  summer's 
garb,  but  bewitching  in  the  variegated  tints  of 
spring  and  autumn. 

Although,  from  the  road,  and  other  more 
distant  points,  the  scenery  is  ruined,  it  still  pos« 
tesses  its  former  beauties  when  viewed  from  the 
several  stands  between  the  mill  and  water* 
fall.  This  is  owing  to  the  preservation  of  the 
woods,  left  for  a  short  distance  on  each  »ide  of 
the  chasm,  and  for  which,  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  the  proprietor,  or  to  the  trustees  of 
the  late  proprietor ;  yet  it  is  a  question,  whether 
for  distant  observation,  it  would  not  have  buf- 
fered less,  had  the  destruction  been  universal, 
^ot  the  slightest  indication  of  a  separation  of 
the  wooded  and  the  woodless  parts  ought  to 
have  been  discernible ;  but  this  is  not  only  evi* 
dent,  but  it  is  performed  in  a  straight  line* 
This  offence  against  taste  cannot  be  too  speedily 
corrected,  even  though  it  should,  in  some  de* 
gree,  affect  the  nearer  views. 

After  incessant  rains,  the  water-fall  of  Low« 
dore,  with  ics  accompaniments,  is  sublimely 
picturesque ;  but  unfortunately  for  those  who 
visit  the  lakes^  not  one  in  a  hundred  see  it  at 
such  a  time. 


The  chasm  through  which  the  river  passes. 
Is  immense,  and,  in  dry  season^  the  stones  en- 
gorged by  it  suhdivtde  and  obscure  its  waters. 
Mere  its  course  diverted  and  conducted  on  the 
ivestem  side  of  the  gulph  to  the  end  of  Shep« 
herd's  Rock,  it  would  be  precipitated  in  one 
grand,  unbroken  sheet,  down  to  the  channel 
below,  and  thus  form  the  most  splendid  water* 
fall  of  the  lakes. 

The  way  from  the  public  house  to  the  fall  is 
through  a  gate  at  tiie  Keswick  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  a  mill  in  ruins,  ^  to  a  bench,  from 
which  this  stupendous  chasm  demands  peculiar 
attention. 

The  road  is  continued  from  the  bench  to  a 
wooden  bridge,  extending  from  the  left  side  of 
the  chasm,  to  a  massive  rock,  which,  in  dry 
weather,  separates  the  waters. 

This  magnificent  scene,  even  if  waterless,  filli 
the  mind  with  reverential  awe.  Gowder  Crag, 
upon  iJbe  lefl,*  broad,  bold,  and  finely  marked, 
rearing  its  aged  head  to  an  enormous,  and  to 
the  eye,  a  painful  height,  overlooks  the  embat- 
tled projections  of  Shepherd's  Crag,  upon  the 
right.  Ihese  rocks  are  most  beautifully  en- 
riched with  oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees,  of  which, 
some  are  grand  and  stately,  others  picturesque 
and  wild,  fantastically  ex[>and  over,  and  impend 
from  rocks  where  vegetation  would  seem  almo|t 
impossible. 
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Few  places  offer  so  many  excellent  fragments 
for  the  exercise  of  the  mind  of  the  amateur,  and 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  as  Lowdore», 

*'  Rejoice  to  rotr 
Down  the  roog;li  rocks  of  dread  Lowdore, 
Rush,  raring  on*  with  boislerons  sweep. 
And  foaming^,  read  the  frighted  deep, 
felorrors  like  these,  at  first  alarm. 
But  loon  with  ssTage  grandeur  charm, 
And  raise  to  noblest  thoughts,  the  mind. 
Thus  hy  thj  fall,  Lowdore,  redin'd 
The  cragged  cliflf,  impending  wood. 
Whose  shadows  mix  o'er  half  the  flood. 
The  gloomy  clouds,  with  solemn  sail, 
Scarce  lifted  by  the  languid  gale, 
O'er  the  capp'd  hill,  or  darken'd  rale." 

Jhr.  DaUanU  Deser^tM  Poeat. 

Mr*  Oilpin's  observations  on  Lowdore,  are 
just  and  elegant. 

"  This  water-fall  is  a  noble  object,  both  in 
itself,  and  as  an  ornament  to  the  lake.  It  ap* 
pears  more  as  an  object  connected  with  the  lake^ 
as  we  approach  by  water.  By  land,  we  see  it 
over  a  promontory  of  low  ground,  which,  in 
some  degree  hides  its  grandeur.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile  it  begins  to  appear  witb 
dignity. 

**  But,  of  whatever  advantage  the  fall  of  Low* 
^ore  may  be  as  a  piece  of  distant  s^cenery,  its 
effect  is  very  noble,  when  examined  on  th^  spot 


As  a  single  object,  it  wants  no  accompaniments 
of  offskip,  which  would  rather  injure  than  as- 
sist it.  They  would  disturb  its  simplicity  and 
repose.  The  greatness  of  its  parts  affords 
scenery  enough.  Some  instruments  please  in 
concert,  others  you  wish  to  hear  alone. 

*'  The  stream  falls  through  a  chasm  between 
two  towering  perpendicular  rocks*  The  interme- 
diate part  broken  into  large  fragments,  forms 
the  rough  bed  of  the  cascs^de.  Some  of  these 
fragments,  stretching  out  in  shelves,  hold  a 
depth  of  soil  sufficient  for  large  trees.  Among 
these  broken  rocks,  the  stream  finds  it  way 
through  a  fall  of  at  least  an  hundred  feet ;  and, 
in  heavy  rains,  the  water  is  every  way  suited 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Rocks  and  wa- 
ter in  opposition  can  hardly  produce  a  more 
animated  strife.  The  ground,  at  the  bottom,  also, 
is  veiy  much  broken,  and  overfi;rown  with  trees 
and  thickets,  amongst  which,  tne  water  is  swal- 
lowed up  into  an  abyss,  and  at  length  finds  its 
way  through  deep  channels  to  the  lake.'' 

Equally  appropriate  and  not  less  beautiful 
is  the  following  description  from  Mr.  Uutchin- 
son's  pen. 

•'  Ar6und  us  was  spread  a  grove,  formed  of  tall 
oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees,  which  gave  an  agree- 
able coolness  and  shade  ;  above  tne  trees,  with 
uplifted  looks,  to  the  right,  we  viewed  a  moun- 
tain of  rock,  called  Shepherd's  Crag,  forming  a 
rude  circular  mass,  shelving  from  the  foot,  to- 
wards its  crown,  in  a  spiral  manner ;  on  every 
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plane  of  which,  and  every  step  that  htnig  upon 
Its  sides,  herbage  and  shrubs  grew  fantastically, 
whilst  the  very  summit  wore  a  verdant  cap  of 
grass.     To  the  left  there  arose  a  perpendicular 
p-ey  cliff,  said  to  be  a  thousand  feet  in  height 
from  the  lake,  rent  into  innumerable  6ssures» 
and  standing  like  massive  columns,  in  rude  ar- 
rangement, to  support  the  seeming  ruins  of  a 
shattered  tower,  grown  white  with  storms,  and 
overlooking  Shepherd's  Crag   Sf^me    hundred 
feet.     In  the  opening  between  these  stupend- 
ous rocks,   the  river  pours  its  whole  stream^ 
forming    a  grand   cascade:     as  the    channel 
is  rugged,  the  water  makes  a  sheet  of  foam, 
and  roars  amongst  the  ca\erns  and  cliffi  so, 
that  you  are  deprived  of  hearing  any  thing  but 
its  tumult : — reaching  the  wooJ  where  the  de- 
scent is  less  precipitate,  it  winds  amongst  the 
trees,  sometimes  shewing  itself,  and  at  others 
totally  concealed,  whilst  it  serpentines  towards 
the  lake.     The  spray,  which  is  dashed  around 
the  rocks,  and  carried  upon  the  breeze,  where- 
ever  it  meets  the  sun  through  the  openings  of 
the  clifis,  takes  the  colours  of  the  rainbow/' 

"  One  would  conceive  Thompson  had  this 
cataract  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  his  Seasons/' 


**  Smooth  tv  the  thelving  briok  m  copioai  i 
Rolls  fair  and  placid «  where*  collecled  all 
In  one  irapetuou*  torrent,  down  the  ftteep 
It  thundering  shoots,  and  shakes  the  country  round, 
jit  first  an  azure  sheet  it  rushes,  broad  ; 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  falls, 
And  from  the  long  resounding  rocks  below. 
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A  hrary  mist,  ftnd  forms  a  cetfeless  ibowrri 
Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  fiod  repose. 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaj^^y  rocks, 
Now  dashes  o'er  the  scatterM  (rag^ments,  oo# 
Aslant  the  hollowed  chaonel  rapid  darts, 
And  iallioij^  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope. 
With  wild  infracted  course,  and  leasen'd  roar 
It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals  at  last 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  ^uiet  vale."'-~ 

The  public  house  at  Lowdore,  being  furnish- 
ed  with  beds,  is  a  convenient  place  for  those 
who  wish  to  study  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Rambling  parties  may  likewise  be  accommo- 
dated with  dinners,  or  tea,  and  from  their  apart- 
ment see  both  Skiddaw  and  the  lake. 

Above  this  house  rises  Shepherd's  Crag,  on 
which,  formerly  sported  many  elegant  weeping 
birches.  The  southern  end  of  Sheph^d's 
Crag  is  called  Hollow  Stone  Crag» 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  way  from  the 
inn  to  Grange,  a  segment  of  the  circumjacent 
mountains  is  presented  in  a  series  of  craggy 
heights,  extending  from  Shepherd's  Crag  upon 
the  left,  to  Maiden  Moor  upon  the  right. 
Grange  Crag,  with  its  huge  rocks,  starting  from 
amongst  a  profusion  of  trees,  with  Grange  Fell 
over  it,  is  the  leading  feature  of  this  romantic 
scene. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  road  joins  the 
lake,  but  less  pleasantly  than  formerly,  when  the 
moni^trous  iiagmenta  with  which  the  flat  i§ 


strewed,  were  partially  screened  by  welUshaped 
ash,  oak,  and  birch  trees.  Instead  of  that  ex- 
quisite mixture  of  grey  and  green,  formerly  ex- 
hibited from  the  lake  upwards  to  the  top  of 
Hollow  Stone  Crag,  the  whole  is  now  one  scene 
of  miserable  desolation.  It  is  true,  that,  from 
tlie  old  stub  or  tree  roots,  other  trees  may  be 
expected  to  arise,  but  though  this  cutting  took 
place  }  ears  ago,  little  progress  has  been  made 
m  the  growth  of  the  trees,  (none  in  the  birch 
grove)  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  depredations  of 
cattle. 

At  the  end  of  the  flat  part  of  the  main  road, 
ascends  on  the  left,  in  many  acute  angles,  that 
from  Lowdore  to  Watenlath.  The  interesting 
views  presented  in  this  road  will  be  mentioned 
bereafter. 

In  animadverting  on  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  axe  upon  the  heie- 
tofore  exquisite  combinations,  demanding,  at 
every  step,  fiom  Barrow  to  High  Lowdore,  the 
attention  ot  the  traveller,  the  writer  has  been 
alike  actuated  with  a  view  to  the  pleasure  of  fu- 
tuie  visitors  and  the  real  intejest  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  universal 
prostration  in  the  management  of  woods,  some 
may  conceive  it  to  be  n  ore  lucrative  than  judi- 
cious wteding;  but  it  is  hoped,  that,  in  an 
union  of  utility  with  beauty,  proprietors  will 
fee  their  best  interest,  as  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaffy  aud  other  enlighigned  land  owners 
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did,  ivho,  in  all  their  recent  cuttings  about  the 
head  of  Windermere,  left  numerous  standards. 

In  places  remote  from  the  public  road,  or  in . 
flat  countries,  where  little  can  be  seen,  deformity 
is  less  an  evil.  But,  in  the  finest  parts  of  this 
island,  not  only  to  destroy  the  ]ovet}r,..imt  to 
substitute  deformity,  is,  by  wholesale,  to  mar 
the  pleasures  of  those,  who,  by  travelling,  enrich 
the  very  persons  who  act  the  part  complained 
of,  and  who. ought  to  make  it  their  study  to  ex- 
hibit so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  **  nature  to 
advantage  dressed/'  *  ^ 

By  planting  the  site  of  the  Birch  Grove,  and 
other  places  upon  the  lands  belon|]^in^  to  Low<« 
dore,  where  beauty  wanted  aiding.  Or  deibrmity 
obscuring,  and  by  fencing,  nurturing,  and  in 
everyway  encoui*aging  the  growth.  >)K  trees; 
Lowdore,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  would  be 
wonderfully  improved,  and  in  sixtvi  might. re« 
gain  all  its  former  ctiarms«  \ 

«  At  the  end  of  Hollow  Stone  Crag^  the  road 
leaving  that  on  the  left  to  \V  ateulati),  ascends 
to  the  dwelling  called  High  Lowdore,  the  de- 
scent from  which,  hasJn  view  an  enclosed  bot- 
tom, from  which,  swelling  knoll*,  spri-ad  over 
with  trees  in  all  the  wildness  of  nature,  give' 
pleasure  to  the  eye« 

This  pretty  piece  of  ground  is  flanked  on  the 
south  by  the  rugged  rocks  of  Giangt .  A  soli- 
tary farm,  called  Field  House,  is  seen  a  little  to 
the  left. 
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The  gate  tinder  Granee  Crag  is  abont  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  bridge ;  and  the  rocks 
on  the  cra^  from  the  neighbourhood  of  thia 
gate  exhibit  surfaces  of  a  grandeur  rarely 
equalled*  These  are  admirably  contrasted,  bolli 
in  form  and  colour,  with  the  trees  which  par« 
ttally  aad  sportively  obscure  them»  Some 
hang  over  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  others 
grow  from  mossy  shelves,  but  those  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  finish  the  scene  with  an  har« 
sionious  and  almost  endless  variety. 

Between  this  charming  assemblage,  and  the 
fore-ground  trees,  of  which  there  are  numberst 
the  range  of  hill  extending  from  High  Lowdore 
souUiward,  is  an  appropriate  back^ground. 
Above  High  Lowdore  is  Lowdore  Fell,  but  the 
bold  projection  upon  that  range  ofrpoeiJbt  to 
Grange  Crag,  is  called  Biea  Crag» 

This  rock^  district  so  gloriously  spread  aver 
with  trees,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  Lowdore» 
but  like  Lowdore,  suppose  it  stripped,  and  all 
its  charms  would,  from  thatmoment»  be  no 
more* 

From  the  side  of  Orange  Crag,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  crag,  the  river  Derwent,  in  masr 
windings,  may  be  seen  travelling,  thoun 
sleepily,  to  Derwent  WaUsr,  beyond  whictif 
Skiddaw  rises  tq  a  fine  apex,  and  is  the  finishing 
object  to  a  series  of  admirable  combinations. 

A  little  out  of  the  road,  beyond  the  gate,  m 
fcene  greatly  and  deservedly  admired  by  all 
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lovers  of  the  picturesque  demands  attention.  Ik 
is  a  view  of  Grange  Bridge,  and  the  village  cf 
Grange,  planted  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Derwent,  having  the  sweetly  wooded  Holm 
Crag,  and  other  knolls,  swelling  above  the 
buildings,  over  which  Gate  Crag,  the  Knitting 
Hows,  aud  Blea  Crag  sublimely  ascend.  A  nart 
of  Grange  Crag  on  the  left  contributes  to  form 
the  whole  into  a  masterly  composition. 

The  source  of  the  river  Derwent  is  in  Sprink* 
ling  Tarn,  from  which  it  passes,  in  a  steep  de« 
scent,  to  Styhead  Tarn.  From  Styhead  Tarn 
it  is  the  companion  of  the  traveller,  from  Wast- 
dale  to  Borrowdale,  part  of  the  way  to  Taylor's 
Gill  3and,  where,  in  a  grand  and  noble  water* 
tall,  fringed  by ,  numerous  trees  it  falls  into 
Seathw^ite.  It  is  joined  below  Stockley  Bridge 
by  the  stream  falling  between  the  Aron  End  of 
the  mountain,  called  Sprinkling,  and  Allan 
CragSy  and  from  that  junction  it  passes  the  vil« 
lage  of  Seathwaite,  and  the  black-lead  mines,  and 
under  Seathwaite  Bridge,  Strand  Bridge,  Folly 
Bridge,  Langthwaite  Bridge,  and  New  Bridge, 
to  its  junction  with  another  branch  which  runi 
by  Stonethwaite. 

This  latter  arm  of  the  Derwent  rises  under 
Bowfell  and  Hanging  Knott,  and  falls  rapidly 
from  Angle  Tarn  into  Langstreth,  down  wnich, 
in  a  somewhat  easier  mood,  it  murmurs  under 
Sergant  Crag,  and  Coom  Head,  to  the  foot  of 
£agle  Crag,  where  it  is  joined  by  another,  but 
more  turbulent  stream,  trom  the  valley  called 
Greenup,  jfrom  which  junction,  much  and  vari^ 
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ously  agitated,  it  passes  to  Stonethwaite  Bridge* 
and  onward,  more  serenely,  to  liostliwaite 
Bridge,  a  little  below  which,  it  joins  the  Seath* 
waite  arm,  already  described  :— thence,  much 
opposed  by  a  stony  bed,  it  Inn  lies  on  between 
Cahtle  Crag  ami  IJowder  Stone,  to  (iranj^et  and 
from  Grange,  in  a  dozing  humour,  to  the  sleepy 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  who  saw  the  river  Derwent  no 
higher  than  Rosthwaite,  says,  •*  And,  here,  I 
cannot  help  remarking  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  mountain  stream.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  river  in  England  which  passes  through  such  a 
variety  of  different  scenes.  H'hai  wild  romantic 
channel  ii  shapes  bejore  it  enters  the  vale  qf  Bor^- 
rowdale^  is  to  us  unknoun.'' 

The  part,  here  alluded  to,  is  that  already  de- 
scribed by  the  writer. 

"  Where  first  we  commenced  our  acquaint* 
ance  with  it,  its  passage  through  that  mountain 
cha!»m  is  marked  with  oi)jecis,  not  only  great  in 
themselves,  but  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
such  interesting  couibinations. 

**  From  a  mountain  stream  it  soon  assumes  a 
new  character,  and  changes  into  a  lake,  where 
it  displays  the  wonders  we  have  just  seen* 

**  From  hence  emerging,  it  again  becomes  a 
river,  but  soon  forms  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite,* 
of  form  and  dimensions  very  different  from  thai 
of  Keswick. 
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«« Contracting  itself  again  into  a  river,  it  puti 
on  a  character  entirely  new.  Hitherto  it  has 
only  adorned  the  wild  rough  scenes  of  nature  : 
all  these  it  now  relinquishes^ — rockSj  lakes^  and 
mountains^  and  enters  a  country  where  all  its 
accompaniments  are  soft  and  lovely.  Amongst 
other  places  it  visits  the  noble  and  picturesque 
ruins  of  Cockermouth  Castle,  under  the  walls  of 
ivhich  it  glides. 

**  From  hence  it  passes  to  the  sea,  which, 
many  streams  of  greater  consequence  never 
meet  under  their  own  names,  but  are  absorbed 
by  larger  rivers,  while  the  Derwent,  after  ail  the 
astonishing  scenes  it  has  adorned,  adds  to  its 
other  beauties,  those  of  an  estuary. 

«*  In  this  last  part  of  its  course  it  visits 
Workington  Hall,  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  beautiful  situations  in  the  country. 

"  Besides  its  hanging  woods  and  sloping 
lawns,  it  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  first 

{»rison-house  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  of  Scot- 
and,  after  she  had  landed  within  the  dominions 
of  her  rival.  Here  the  Derwent  becomes  na- 
vigable, and  forms  the  best  natural  harbour  in 
Cumberland." 

From  a  field  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Castle  Crag,  partly  obscured  on  the  left  by 
Grange  Crag,  is  seen  beyond  the  bridge ;  and 
over  the  road  connecting  the  bridge  with  the 
village.  Holm  Crag  and  Gate  Crag.  This  view 
of  the  bridge  and  mountains,  though  excellent^ 
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{« inferior  to  ttiat  first  presented  on  the  way  from 
Lowdore  to  Grange. 

Grange  is  four  miles  from  Keswick.  Tra* 
vellers  on  pleasure  round  the  lake  usually  leave 
Grange  on  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
Bowder  Stone,  which  is  five  miles  from  Kes« 
wick.  From  the  Stone,  if  in  carriages,  they 
must,  of  necessity*  re-trace  the  Keswick  road 
to  the  ford  opposftp  to  Grange ;  but  as  Bowder 
Stone  will,  with  more  propriety,  be  described 
hereafter,  for  the  present,  it  maybemoiead« 
visable  to  conduct  the  teaider  round  the  lake* 

The  road  from  Lowdore  to  Grange,  direct, 
passes  the  river  Derwent  at  the  ford  on  the 
•outh  side  of  the  bridge. 

Grange  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  village, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  houses,  which  are 
finely  shaded  by  trees.  It  was  here  that  the 
late  Mr.  Banks,  the  philosopher,  was  born. 

A  short  distance  from  Grange,  is  a  farm 
house,  called  Rigg  Side,  and  beyond  it*  on  the 
left,  under  Manesty  side,  the  Ellers. 

Manesty,  in  1807,  from  many  beautiful  fore- 
ground trees,  furnished  rich  and  interesting 
views  of  the  lake  looking  towards  Saddleback, 
and  of  the  Borrowdale  mountains,  having  Castle 
Crag  as  a  principal  feature,  with  the  high  sum- 
mits overlooking  Rosthwaite  and  Stonethwaite 
beyond  it.  Now,  not  a  tree  is  left  standing, 
either  for  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  or  the  shelter 
of  the  body  from  the  howling  tempest. 


Near  Manesty  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  !• 
Mid  to  poRsess  medicinal  virtues:  its  waters, 
which  contain  a  strong  brine  of  ialaad  salt, 
were  analyzed  in  the  year  1757,  by  Dr.  Rutty. 

From  Manesty  to  Water  End«  there  are  three 
roads.  The  lower,  or  old  road,  as  a  passage 
for  carts,  is  now  blocked  up,  aod  only  used  by 
those  on  foot  to  the  house. 

llie  highest  road,  first  made  by  Lord  Wil* 
Kara  Gordon,  on  his  obtaining  the  tronsent  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  was  found  to  be  too 
much  elevated ;  but  the  middle,  which  is  ex- 
cellently kept,  was  conducted  afterwards  be-^ 
tween  Aie  old,  and  the  first  roads,  and  com-, 
mands  a  succession  of  scenes  replete  with  vi« 
sual  gratification. 

The  highest,  now  almost  impassable,  deviatdi 
from  the  present  road  at  Manesty. 

At  the  third  gate  from  Manesty  on  the  left, 
are  some  fine  oaks,  which  nuiy,  in  time,  prove 
noble  forest  trees.  Here  the  higher  Cat  fiell  is 
seen  over  the  road. 

At  this  place  the  lower  road  turns  dowa 
to  the  lake,  under  a  hank  on  the  right,  pic- 
turesquely crowned  with  large  old  pollard  oaks, 
•uperbly  in  contrast  with  the  water  and  the 
Biountain<i ;  but  their  brethren,  on  the  sloping 
bank  between  the  miltlle  and  lower  roads,  which 
were  wont  so  gracefully  to  interweave  their 
•kiancbesy  and  tiieiaby  ^eligiit  the  enraptured 
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tourists^  save  one  in  a  hundred,  are  transmuted; 
but  even  these,  as  opposed  to  the  distant  ob- 
jects, are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  trees  between  the  middle  and  the  upper 
roads  are  left  in  a  larger  proportion  than  those 
below  the  middle  road,  but  they  are  too  high  to 
assist  in  forming  combinations  with  more  re* 
mote  materials. 

All  along  this  first  terrace,  the  islands,  and  the 
rich  country  beyond  them  are  in  view,  with 
Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  swelling  majestically 
over  the  whole. 

From  the  fourth  gate,  on  a  glance  towarda 
the  head  of  the  lake,  may  be  discovered  the 
pretty  bays  extending  from  Otter  Island  to  the 
river  Derwent,  where,  in  graceful  scatterings^ 
the  trees  formerly  waved  over  the  lake,  and  were 
reflected  in  its  limpid  waters.  Thev  are  all  now 

gone,  and  left  the  whole  denuded  space  bald, 
are,  and  to  the  draftsman  wretchedly  unpro- 
fitable. These  trees  were  most  valuable  as 
fore-grounds  to  the  surrounding  scenes. 

Near  the  wood  which  divides  the  two  open 
parts  of  the  terrace.  Otter  Island,  with  the  lake, 
and  beyond  it,  Lowdore,  Aehness,  and  Waten- 
lath,  are  in  agreeable  composition,  but  greatly 
in  contrast  to  the  Skiddaw  aspect,  just  mention- 
ed, and  to  the  retrospect  on  Borrowdale,  where, 
over  the  winding  coast  of  the  lake  is  seen.  Castle 
Crag,  still  a  principal  feature,  with  Grange 
Crag  and  Grange  Fell  on  the  left,  and  Gate 
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Cra^  upon  the  right,  beyond  which,  rises  Coom 
head,  and  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  extend* 
mg  on  the  left  to  the  Knotts,  and  on  the  right 
to  Keppel  Crag. 

Near  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  Manesty 
Koek,  v^hich  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  first  wood,  remains  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
lead  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  springs  ano« 
ther  mineral  water,  said  to  difier  considerably 
from  the  waters  of  the  mineral  spring  ne^v  Ma« 
nesty  tarm  houset 

Had  the  trees  on  the  enclosed  grounds  been 
weeded  into  such  quantities  as  to  have  benefited 
the  growth  of  those  remaining,  probably  agreat-p 
er  sum  had  been  produced,  than  by  the  de« 
St  ruction  of  the  stately  foresters,  whiqh  have 
been  sacrificed  $  the  lo^s  of  which  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  they  were  the  only  well-' 
grown  trees  on  the  delightful  road,  from  which 
the  Keswick  end  of  the  lake  was  to  be  observed. 

But  the  young  woods^  which  may  be  called  in 
aid  of  the  distant  scenes,  if  well  managed,  will 
greatly  enhance  the  beauties,  at  present  alter* 
nately  too  much  concealed,  and  where  there 
are  no  trees,  and  no  other  fore-ground  than  th/e 
road,  too  boldly  exhibited. 

From  the  second  terrace,  redundant  in  it9 
foliage,  appears  the  finely  embayed  coast  about 
Water  End  and  Brandelow.  *  All  these  lands  are 
here  in  view,  though  in  combinations,  with  di^-* 
tances  difiTeruigtrom  those  presented  by  the 
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ir«t  tenmce.  The  daqplf  indented  ahoret  an 
the  opposite  side  of  the  iakft  with  Derw^Qt 
Lake,  and  Lord's  Ulmd^  Friar  Crag,  Cock  shott 
Castle  Head,  the  town  of  Keswicki  and  the 
neighbouring  seats,  CasUerigg,  Latrig^,  with 
I/mscale  F^  over  it»  tnd  on  eadi  side  Skidd<tw 
and  iSaddlebaok  are  a  most  happy  aasemblagf* 

The  eastern  coast,  all  the  way  from  Castle^ 
ligg  to  Grangie,  is  in  viaw  from  tl)f  terrace : 
WiOlow  Cni^,  ^ad  Falcon  Crag,  though  in  di^ 
tance,  are  still  good  features 

Near  the  joimngof  dienpper  with  th^  travelled 
road,  appear  the  moantaina  Swinside  and  Barf; 
and,  pn  rounding  tha  faiU,  at  the  end  of  Cat 
Befls,  RolJinff  End,  Cauiey  Pike,  Utarsida,  and 
Baribw,  with  Stonycroft,  and  Uziker,  under 
them,  and  all  the  rich  woods  stretching  from 
those  houses  to  Skeli  GiM;  to  which  last  house 
the  road  oursued  direct,  would  lead,  but  that 
to  Keswick  turns  suddenly  on  the  riffht,  and  in 
various  windings,  to  a  house  called  Swinside 
Lodge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Half  wj»r  down  this  hill,  on  the  right,  is  the 
road  to  Water  End,  the  elegant  and  occasioned 
nsidenoe  of  Lprd  William  uordon, 

Ascending  from  Swinside  Lodge,  a  road  on 
the  kft  leads  through  Newlands  to  Buttermere. 

The  top  of  the  hill  called  Swinside  is  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  carriage  road*  From 
this  road  backward,  there  is  a  peep  at  the  head 
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6t  DefWeMt  VfMet.    Swi^ide  will  be  ilotiedi 
hereatfter. 

Deaeendifig^  having  M  thti  ri^t  Foe  Fark» 
there  is  on  the  left^  M  Mcellent  view  of  tbc 
flat  country  towards  Bassetithwaite^ 

A  little  beyond  (be  bottom  oftbehiU^  olitho 
right,  is  Derwent  Bank,  built  by  the  lade  Joseph 
Pocklington,  Esq.  and  by  him  called  Finkle 
Street.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  William 
Gordon*  The  late  Lord  Sunderlin  resided  a 
eon^derable  time  at  Derwent  Bank* 

From  the  front  of  the  fconse-  there  is  a  fiM 
view  of  Skiddaw  over  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and 
^f  Keswick,  partly  hki  by  a  rising  groand,  call- 
ed the  Heads,  and  over  the  town,  Oreta  H^^ 
the  residence  of  Robert  Southeyi  Esq.  Fdet  Lm^ 
feat,  with  Latrigg  beyond  it^  and,  in  distance^ 
Saddleback  may  be  seen.  SooM  fteUy  tMes  ott 
the  left,  and  Foe  Park  on  the  right,  as  side* 
screens,  dve  Derwent  Isle,  and  L^d'tf  Islands^ 
with  Wallow  Crs^  and  FaleonCrag beyond  tlieiflr 
in  an  excellent  combination.  Crow  Park  und 
Isthmus,  with  its  tasteless  sprig^ry  of  larcheci, 
are  seen  between  the  town  and  Derwent  Isleii 

From  the  road,  a  little  nearer  Keswidi?  thatt 
Derwent  Bank,  the  cones  of  the  two  Cat  Bells, 
on  a  retrospective  view,  are  seen  gr^lidly  tfWell- 
idg  above  the  Foe  Park  woodtf* 

Pigmy  Hall,  the  property  and  occasiotial  r*' 
tfidenceof  Sir  Frederick  Morsiiead,  Birt«r  ia  eH 
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the  left ;  It  Was  built  by  Henry  Spence,  tst^ 
who  inhabited  it  for'  several  years.  From  the 
field  between  Pigmy  Hall  and  tlie  lake,  there  is 
a  capital  half  circle,  extending  from  Skiddaw  to 
Ashness,  in  which  half  circle  Ktswick  isconspi* 
cuous ;  but  this  scene  is  greatly  disfiji^ared  by 
the  vile  larches,  which,  in  a  soldier-hke  arrange- 
ment,  elttend  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
the  Isthmus* 

A  little  beyond  Pigmy  Hall,  on  the  left,  the 
property  and  habitation  of  Mr.  Muckle,  Hedge 
Grove  meets  the  eye^  It  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  Portinscale,  where  the  road  round  the 
lake  joins  that  from  Keswick  to  Whitehaven* 

Portinscale  is  one  mile  and  e  quarter  from 
Keswick,  and  consists  of  about  a  dozen  houses, 
mostly  the  habitations  of  genteel  families.   It  is 

{slanted  on  the  gentle  swell  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
rom  the  lake  and  riven 

From  neighbouring  grounds,  which  are  high- 
er than  the  houses  of  the  village  of  Portinscale, 
may  be  viewed  the  lakes  of  Derwent  and  Bas-** 
senthwaite,  with  all  the  finely  wooded  and  fer<» 
tile  country,  reaching  from  Swinside  to  SkiiU 
daw,  a  scene,  which  for  extent,  beauty,  and 
sublimity,  can  rarely  be  equalled. 

A  little  nearer  Keswick,  on  the  right,  is  Der<- 
went  Hill,  the  seat  of  William  Slack,  Esq.  It 
is  situate  upon  the  crown  of  an  eminence,,  south 
of  Long  Bridge.  Derwent  Hill  has  a  view  of 
Bassenthwaite,  the  church  and  town  of  Kes» 
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v^ick»  and  ftll  the  neighboaritif^  seats,  farm 
houses,  and  cottages,  which  give  life  and  spirit, 
not  only  to  the  exquisite  valley  just  mentioned, 
but  to  the  district  eastward*  Skiddaw,  in  ma^ 
jeslic  grandeur,  overlooks  the  whole. 

A  small  portion  only,  of  the  land  between  Der* 
went  Hill  and  the  lake»  being  the  property  of 
Mr.  Slack,  the  accompaniments  of  wood  are 
less  happy  than  if  tutored  in  aid  of  one  of  the 
inoat  charming  scenes  on  Derwent  Water. 

Long  Bridge,  which  spans  the  river  Der- 
went, is  one  niile  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Town 
Hall  in  Keswick. 

Long  Bridge  may  be  drawn,  and  accom<* 
])anied  by  Skrddaw  or  Saddleback,  or  by  the 
fells  of  Newlands  and  Braithwaite. 

The  public  road  from  this  bridge  presents 
upon  the  left,  Crosthwaite  Church,  which  is  a 
building,  not  only  well  formed  for  the  pencil*, 
but  in  happy  association  with  the  scenes  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  A  little  beyond  the 
bridge,  on  the  left,  the  Portinscale  road  turns 
off  to  Crosthwaite  Church  j  that  from  Keswick 
to  the  church  something  beyond  it,  and  that  to 
Wigton  and  Carlisle  by  Bassenthwaite  still  near-> 
er  the  town  of  Keswick. 

There  is  likewise  from  Long  Bridge,  over 
two  fields,  called  Low  Howray,  and  High  How- 
ray,  a  foot-path  which  meets  the  turnpike  road 
near  the  bridge  at  the  end  of  Keswick.    From 
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this  r6ad»  on  its  approach  to  Keiirick,  the  half 
circle  from  Skiddaw  to  Grangeis  in  prospect^and 
ontiiewayfrom  Keswick  to  Portinscale»  thatfroa 
Grange  to  Skiddaw*  The  mountains  of  New* 
lands  and  Braithwaite»  Cat  BeUs>  Hindsgarth^ 
Robinson,  Causey  Pike,  and  Grizedale  Kke,  as 
presented  in  the  hitter  direction,  are  very  in- 
teresting: Derwent  Hill  is  between  these 
mountains  and  the  riveri  which  is  not  far  di^ 
tant  from  the  path ;  but  the  colour  of  the  house 
at  Derwent  Hill  is  not  in  harmony  either  with 
the  remote  or  middle  grounds* 

Any  house  diflfering  from  a  mixture  of  the 
rocks  on  all  the  neighbouring  uplands,  ought  to 
difier  in  its  tone  onty,  which  tone  may  generally 
be  somewhat  lighter  than  the  medium  cdoun 
Mr.  Stanffer's  boose  is  a  respectable  specimen 
of  tint  and  tone. 

Mr.  Crosthwaite,  in  his  map  of  Derwent  Wa- 
ter^ has  mentioned  the  middle  of  Low  Howrayi 
as  bia  station  £w  viewing  the  circumjacent 
country. 

Having  conducted  the  traveller  round  Der-* 
went  Water,  it  may  be  proper,  first  to  speak  tX 
the  lake,  and  afterwards  of  the  lands  lying  ht* 
tween  it  and  the  eircumscrilHng  road. 

itoattnir  mt  Serlittnt  VM^^ 

It  is  the  usual  practice  with  the  boa^mea^ 
who  are  guides  likewisot  to  cecommead'  theis 


employers  to  cofcmenoe  their  excursiom  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  4ii4  to  return  upon  the 
western  side. 

This  course  is  certainly  the  best  that  can  be 
taken,  because  t^e  piH-ty  sitting  at  the  steera^re, 
and  usually  looking  over  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
will  have  not  only  the  best  view  oi  the  moun- 
tains, but  the  easiest  passage  when  the  winda 
bipw  from  th^  south  and  west. 

The  boats  having  cleared  the  pier  belonging 
to  Derwent  Isle,  pass  along  Friar  Crag,  a  rocky 
promontory,  covered  with  oaks,  and  a  i&vi  firs 
growing  upon  its  southern  extremity^ 

The  rock*  with  the  firs  upon  it,  is  at  first  a  / 

bold  side-ground  to  Wallow  Oag,  seen  over 
Lord's  Island,  and  afterwards,  on  making  east« 
ward,  to  Castle  head,  with  Saddleback  in  dis- 
tance. 

Friar  Crag  Bay  is  a  pleasant  half  circle,  from 
which,  the  course  is  next  between  the  farm 
house  called  Stable  Hills,  and  Lord's  Island. 

L.ord'9  Island  is  now  a  wilderaees  of  trees» 
and  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  who,  in  their 
perambulations,  would  probably  be  entangled 
in  the  thickets  and  briars.  But,  as  a  right 
hand  tereen.  Lord's  Island  gives  value  to  the 
Borrpwdale  mountains,  which  are  likewise 
somewhat  benefited  by  the  slenderly  wooded 
head-land  called  Broom  HtlL 
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Having  passed  Lord's  Island,  Braom  Hill  it 
a  very  valuable  ne4r«ground  for  the  sublime 
rocks  of  Barrow,  towering  over  the  extensive 
woods  of  the  Water  £dge  mnk. 

Here  Skiddaw  is  grand  in  retrospect  , 

Some  persons  limited  to  time,  and  others  dis« 
tressed  by  unfavourable  weather,  cannot  conve* 
niently  examine  the  country  both  by  land  and 
water ;  but  if,  from  the  lake  only,  it  will  ^reatl^ 
add  to  their  recreation,  and  especially  if  their 
streams  are  in  full  flow,  to  visit  Barrow  and 
Lowdore, 

For  a  near  view  of  Barrow  Cascade,  the  boat 
makes  direct  from  Broom  Hill,  having  Ramps 
Holm  on  the  right,  to  the  pier,  ncv  Barrow 
Halh 

Some  tourists,  from  the  boat,  afler  having 
seen  the  water-fall  at  Barrow,  walk  from  Bar- 
row to  Lowdore,  and  when  the  rocks  of  Borrow- 
dale  so  finely  unfolded  themselves  behind  the 
woody  labyrinths,  that  deviation  gave  an  ele* 
gant  variety  to  the  water  views  ;  but  it  is  now 
advisable  to  return  to  the  pier,  by  which  they 
will  not  only  avoid  the  sterility  of  the  road» 
but  view  the  towering  Falcon  Crag  from  the 
end  of  the  wooded  promontory  formerly  meii^ 
tioned.  ^ 

From  this  promontory,  if  Lowdore  is  to  be  vi« 
sited,  the  boat  passes  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivei[ 
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Derwent,  unless  the  party  wish  to  see  the  float- 
ing island,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  public  house  at  Lowdore. 

Mr.  Otley  has  furnished  the  writer  with  the 
Ibliowing  account  of  the  floating  island,  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  very  exaggerated  accounts 
have  been  given  by  some  individuals,  while 
others  have  treated  it  as  entirely  fabulous. 

^'  The  floating  island  has  been  said  to  ap- 
pear once  in  seven  years,  but  that  is  quite  un- 
certain ;  however,  it  is  seldom  oi*  never  observ- 
ed, but  towards  the  close  of  a  warm  summer. 
It  appeared  above  water  in  the  year  1808,  from 
the  20th  of  July  till  the  beginning  of  October: 
in  September  1815,  a  smaU  portion  was  seen} 
and,  in  August  1815,  it  measured  eighty-eight 
yards  Jn  length. 

**  It  is  situated  about  a  hundred  and  flfly 
yards  from  the  shore,  in  a  place  where  the  lake 
is  scarcely  a  fathom  deep  ;  it  is  a  congeries  of 
vegetable  matter,  forming  a  stratum  of  peat 
earth,  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  which,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre,  is  elevated 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  covered  with  vegetation,  principally  the 
isoetes  lacustris^  interspersed  with  lobelia  dort- 
fnarmoj  and  other  plants  commonly  found  in 
the  bottom  of  this,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
lakes,  and,  when  under  water,  cannot  be  dis« 
tinguisbed  from  the  adjoining  parts.     Under- 
neath»  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  is  a  bed  of 
very  sofl  clay.      It  has  been  contended,  tha^ 
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the  tertn  floating  island,  was  inaccurate,  applied 
to  this  subject,  as  it  never  moves  from  its  situ- 
ation, always  adhering  at  its  sides  to  the  adja* 
cent  earth  under  water.  Floating  Island,  how- 
ever, is  the  name  by  which  it  has  always  been 
known,  and  there  can  be  no  manifest  impro- 
priety in  retaining  the  appellation. 

**  Various  have  been  the  solutions  offered  for 
this  phenomenon.  Opposite  the  place  where 
the  island  appears,  a  stream  of  water  is  precipi- 
tated down  a  rock,  foraaing  a  small  cascade* 
Soon  after  leaving  the  rock,  the  water  sinks  io 
a  bed  of  stones  and  gravel,  and  its  entrance  in- 
to the  lake  is  not  discovered.  The  agency  of 
this  watar  has  been  mMie  use  of,  in  vanbus 
ways,  to  account  ibr  the  appearance  of  the 
kland. 

<<  Some  suppose  that  the  subterranean  pass- 
age of  the  stream  may  be  continued  to  the  place 
where  the  island  appears,  and  that  its  usual 
aperture  being  in  a  dry  season  choked  up,  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  swelling  of  the  broc^, 
by  rain,  may  elevate  the  island :  others  say  that 
the  water,  in  its  fail,  being  beat  into  a  kind  of 
foam,  a  quantity  of  air  may  be  conveyed  to 
this  place,  mechanically  mixed  with  the  water, 
and,  that  this  air,  on  its  disengagment,  may 
force  up  the  earth  along  with  it :  while  a  third 
party  supposes  that  the  alluvia  of  vegetable 
matter  may,  in  this  manner,  be  carried  under- 
neath, and  by  its  decomposition,  a  quantity  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  evolved  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  efiect. 
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*^  One  imagines  that  a  quantity  of  carburet* 
ted  hydrogen  gas  sufficient  to  elevate  this  mass 
of  earth  may  be  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  pyrites,  supposed  to  be  placed  underneath  it, 
while  another,  not  caring  to  enter  so  deeply  ioi- 
to  the  subject,  thinks  the  air  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  growing  upon  the  island,  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  it  buoyance^ 

^<  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  ar« 
guments  for  and  against  these  different  theories; 
one  material  circumstance,  however,  has  gene- 
rally escaped  observation,  namely,  that  the  air 
supposed  to  buoy  up  this  island  is  not  collected 
in  a  body  underneath,  but  interspersed  through 
the  wboie  mass ;  and  the  most  rational  conclu« 
Bion  seems  to  be,  that  this  air  or  gas  is  gene- 
rated in  the  body  of  the  island,  by  the  decom- 
position jof  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  being  produced  most  copiously 
in  hot  weather,  the  earth  at  length  becomes  so 
impregnated  therewith,  as  to  render  the  whole 
specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  which  then 
insinuating  itself :  between  the  substratum  of 
clay,  and  the  p^at  earth  forming  the  island, 
bears  it  tp  the  surface,  where  it  continues  for 
some  time,  till  Ihe  volume  of  gas  being  re- 
duced, the  earth^gradually  sinks  to  its  former 
level,  to  remain  tm  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas 
ia  again  accumulated/' 

When  the  lake  is  a  mirror  and  reflects  ihft 
rocks  and  waters  of  Lowdore,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  fascinating  movement  than  that  from 
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the    floating  island    to  the  landing   <^posite 
the  inn. 

In  still  weather,  the  echoes  of  Lowdore  arc 
good.  A  cannon  is  kept  for  the  amusement  of 
strangers. 

From  Lowdore,  the  boats  generally  proceed 
to  St.  Herbert's  Island.  In  this  part  of  the 
voyage,  is  exhibited  a  concave  of  mountains,  of 
such  varied  forms  and  hues  as  to  fill  the  mind 
with  pleasingly  solemn  sensations;  and,  in 
a  survey  of  the  scenes  surrounding  him,  the 
spectator  cannot  but  contemplate  with  religious 
awe,  the  wonders  of  his  benificent  creator; 
removed  from  the  vernal  desolation  which  ava- 
rice has,  in  some  instances,  directed,  but  whose 
little-minded  workings  aie  here  so  far  softened 
down,  as  but  little  to  alloy  his  feelings. 


^t  ^rrt»ct'0  Sslanti^ 


St.  Herbert's  Island  is  half  way  between  the 
head  and  the  foot,  but  nearer  the  western  than 
the  ea>tern  side  of  the  lake.  A  boat  making  di- 
rectly from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Derwent  to 
St.  Herbert's,  when  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  that 
island,  would  be  about  the  middle  of  the  lake^ 

Upon  Derwent  Water  there  are  three  islands, 
difR  ring  but  little  in  magnitude.  Lord's  Island 
is  the  largest,  St.  Herbert's  the  least,  and  Der- 
wrent  Isle  of  a  size  between  the  other  two.  Lord'» 
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island  is  little  more^  and  St.  Herbert's  little  less 
than  five  acres. 

Ramps  Holm  contains  one  acre* 

A  rock,  called  Ling  Holm,  with  shrubs  upon 
it,  rihes  trom.the  lake,  between  the  western  coast 
and  Derwent  Isle. 

St.  Herbert's  Island  is  an  oblong  figure,  and 
covered  with  trees,  chiefly  oak,  all  of  which 
thrive  wonderfully.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says, 
"  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  when  he  cut  down  the 
old  timber,  which  grew  here,  in  1761,  caused  it 
to  be  re-planted ;  the  young  trees  thrive  well, 
and  make  the  island  a  beautiful  object  on  this 
fine  lake."  Of  course,  these  trees  must  now 
be  of  fifty-six  years  growth,  and  they  are  fine, 
but  too  redundant  to  make  stately  forest  trees. 
Properly  thinned,  they  would  not  only  conduce 
to  tne  present  and  future  profit  of  the  proprie* 
tor,  but  to  that  oi  the  republic  of  taste,  at 
large. 

At  a  distance,  the  island  appears  an  impervi- 
ous wood,  and  consequently  too  lumpish  tor  its 
situation,  and  composition,  with  the  neighbour* 
ing  rocks  and  mountains. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  history  of  Cumber- 
land, tells  us,  **  St.  Herbert's  Island  is  famous 
for  being  the  residence  of  St.  Herbert,  a  priest 
and  confessor,  who,  to  avoid  the  intercourse  of 
manj  and  that  notliing  might  withdraw  bis  at^ 
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tention  from  unceasing  niorti6cationand  prayer^ 
chose  this  inland  for  hia  abode.  The  scene 
around  him  was  well  adapted  for  the  severity  of 
his  religious  life.  He  was  surrounded  with  the 
lake,  from  whence  he  received  his  diet.  On 
every  hand,  the  voices  of  water-falls  excited  the 
most  solemn  strains  of  meditation^ — ^rocks  and 
mountains  were  his  daily  prospect,  inspiring  his 
mind  with  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  creator. 
Here  this  recluse  erected  an  hermitage,  the  re- 
mains of  which  appear  to  this  day,  being  built 
of  stone  with  mortar,  and  formed  into  two  apart- 
ments. The  outward  one^  about  twenty-two 
feet  long  and  sixteen  broad,  has  probably  been 
hischapely  the  other,  of  narrower  dimensions, 
his  cell. 

"  St.  Herbert  was  the 'bosom  friend  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  who  wished,  and  obtained  his  desire 
of  departing  this  life,  on  the  same  day»  hour, 
and  minute  with  that  holy  man. 

"  In  the  year  1374,  at  the  distance  of  almost 
seven  centuries,  weiind  this  place  resorted  to  in 
holy  services  and  procession,  and  the  hermit's 
memory  celebrated  in  religious  offices." 

In  what  follows,  the  feelings  of  the  writer  are 
in  consonance  with  those  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
**  As  to  our  own  parts^  we  should  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  viewing  this  lake  on  its  gretU 
Jestival^  crowded  with  devotees,  and  to  have 
heard  the  echoes  making  solemn  repeats  to  the 
sacred  songs,  by  which  this  haliday  was  cele* 
brated.'" 
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Mr.  Hutchinson,  inre&rence  to  certain  state- 
ments that  are  not  here  given,  thinks  **  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  preceding  record,  that  the  island 
belonged  to  the  church  till  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution, tiiough  we  have  no  record  to  prove  the 
position,  or  to  shew  how  it  came  to  the  house  of 
Brayton,  whose  property  it  now  is/* 

St.  Herbert's  Island  is  now  the  property  of 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Esq.  to  whom  it  was  left  by 
the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Near  the  site  of  th^  hermitage,  was  erected, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
a  building  of  one  story,  and  two  rooms.  It  is 
from  a  design  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  WUkinson,  who 
then  resided  at  Ormathwatte. 

This  little  fabric  is  an  oblong  square,  with 
the  corners  cut  off  in  forty-fives  :  the  south  en* 
trance  is  by  a  portico,  supported  on  wooden 
pillars,  round  which,  have  grown  plants,  adapt- 
ed to  its  design  and  situation.  The  furniture 
is  not  antique,  but  it  is  old,  and  the  whole,  if 
well  kept,  would  be  a  pretty  place.  The  walk 
round  the  island  is  wholly  neglected.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  money  that  might  be  ob- 
tained by  a  reduction  of  the  superabundant 
trees,  expended  on  this  place,  would  not  only  pre* 
sent  its  improved  localities  in  perfect  beauty,  but 
the  island,  at  a  distance,  in  enviable  association 
with  the  up-stretching  rocks  and  wood  lands. 

Of  St.  Herbert's,  Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  "  If 
a  painter  were  desirous  of  studying  the  whole 
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Circumference  of  the  lake,  from  one  station, 
St.  Herbert's  Island  is  the  spot  he  should 
choose ;  from  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  he 
might  see  it  in  rotation.  I  have  seen  a  set  of 
drawings  taken  from  this  stand,  which  were  hung 
round  a  circular  room,  and  intended  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lake.  But 
as  no  representation  could  be  given  of  the  lake 
itself,  the  idea  was  lost,  and  the  drawings  made 
but  an  awkward  appearance/' 

But,  may  not  the  fore-grounds,  presented  from 
a  lowly  island,  or  the  margin  of  a  lake,  be  com- 
bined with  the  distant  objects  ?  The  views  in 
auestion  might,  perhaps,  have  been  improved, 
I*  the  woods  and  thickets  on  St.  Herbert's  Island 
had  been  called  in  aid  of  the  labours  of  the 
painter.  The  scener}^  of  a  lake  is  rarely  equal 
in  attraction  when  viewed  from  the  lake  it- 
self, to  that  which  it  puts  foith  from  the  land 
upon  its  borders;  and  the  passion  for  boat 
prospects  is  owing  to  the  delusive  fascinations 
of  the  water.  Objects  placed  in  an  horizontal 
valley,  when  observed  from  a  low  stand,  appear 
confusedly  huddled  together:  when,  from  its 
ciraimjacent  heights,  tne  parts  are  shewn  dis- 
tinctly. High  or  low  will  seldom  suit  the  taste 
of  a  painter,  who  will  always  move  over  the 
surface  of  his  near-grounds»  till  the  component 
parts  of  his  subject  appear  to  him  to  be  arrang- 
ed in  the  best  possible  order. 

Mr.  Mason,  on  Mr.  Gray's  preferring  Crow 
Park  to  Cockshot,  has  the  following  observa* 
tions. 
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^*  The  picturesque  point  is  always  thus  low, 
fn  all  prospects,  a  truth,  which,  though  the  land* 
scape  painter  knows,  he  cannot  always  observe, 
since  Uie  patron  who  employs  him  to  take  a  view 
of  his  place,  usually  takes  him  to  some  elevation 
for  that  purpose,  in  order,  I  suppose,  that  he 
may  have  more  of  him  for  his  money :  yet,  when 
I  say  this,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  mean 
that  a  drawing  should  be  made  from  the  lowest 
point  possible,  as  for  instance,  in  this  very  view 
from  the  lake  itself;  for  then  a  fore-ground 
would  be  wanting.  On  this  account,  when  I 
sailed  on  Derwent  Water,  I  did  not  receive  so 
much '  pleasure  from  the  superb  theatre  of 
mountains  around  me,  as  when,  like  Mr.  Gray, 
I  traversed  its  margin ;  and,  therefore,  t  think 
be  did  not  lose  much  by  not  taking  boat." 

lliat  the  picturesque  point  is  low  in  all  pros- 
pects, is  a  position  to  which  the  writer,  as  an 
artist,  cannot  assent, — nor  that  it  is  generally 
low.  In  a  hilly  country,  he  thinks  it  is  more 
fre^uentl^  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  elevation. 
This  opinion  will  probably  be  generally  adopted 
by  those  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  up- 
land scrambling,  where,  in  retrospect,  the  best 
selections  may  be  cut  off  in  any  quantity,  by 
the  near-ground  rocks  and  trees.  High  stands 
generaUy  require  their  fore-grounds  to  obscure 
to  a  greater  distance  than  low  stands. 

Mr.  Gilpin  speaks  thus  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Derwent  Water :  **  Nor  do  these  rocky  shores 
recommend  themselves  to   us  only  as    fore- 
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grounds.  We  found  them^  every  where,  the  hap- 
piest stations  for  obtaining  the  most  picturesque 
views  of  the  lake.  The  inexperienced  conductor 
showing  you  the  lake,  carries  you  to  some  garish 
8tand»  where  the  eye  may  range  far  and  wide : 
and,  such  a  view,  indeed,  is  well  calculated,  m 
we  have  just  seen,  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of 
the  whole.  But  he  who  is  in  quest  of  the  pic* 
turesqiie  scenery  of  the  lake,  must  travel  along 
the  rough  side- screens  that  adorn  it,  and  catch 
its  beauties  as  they  arise  in  smaller  portions,-— 
its  little  bays,  and  winding  shores — its  deep  re« 
cesses,  and  hanging  promontories, — its  garnish* 
ed  rocks,  and  distant  mountains.  These  are, 
in  general,  the  picturesque  scenes  which  it  af- 
fords.'* 

These  *•  little  bays,**  and  "  winding  shores,'*^ 
'*  garnished  rocks,'*  and  *'  distant  mountains,** 
have  been  long  the  recreation  of  the  writer, 
who,  dreading  Su'ther  mischief,  made,  in  1816^ 
pencil  drawings  all  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  from  Isthmus  to  Stable  Hill.'. 

From  Stable  Hills  to  Barrow  beck,  in  places, 
the  scenes  are  worth  attention  ;  but,  from  Bar* 
low  beck  to  Manesty  Nook,  formerly  the  rich- 
est part  of  the  lake,  in  graceful  trees,  little  can 
BOW  be  done,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist ; 
nor  from  Manestv  Nook  by  Water  End  to  Der- 
went  Bank.  This  is  occasioned,  not  by  the 
hck  of  trees,  but  because  they  are  so  closely 
arranged,  that  the  distant  country  cannot  be 
seen  nom  amongst  them. 
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T^iese  marginal  views,  in  their  kind,  are  gooAf 
but  on  comparison,  are  seldom  so  interesting  as 
those  from  higher,  but  not  garish  stands. 

All  the  elevated  stands  round  Derwent  Water 
are  either  garish,  or  in  wooded  obscurity.  To 
beauty,  they  are  full  o£  ceaseless  impedimenta 
and  wants. 

From  the  north  end  of  St.  Herbert's,  Skid^ 
daw  and  Saddleback  are  seen  swelling  majes- 
tically  above  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Keswick.  The  church  here,  a  pretty  object,  is 
seen  between  Foe  Park  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  Isthmus.  Islands  and  main  land  are  here 
apparently  united-,  tor  Derwent  Isle  and  Lord's 
Island  seem  only  like  wooded  promontories; 
Castlehead  and  Castlerigg  over  them  are  dis- 
tanced by  Saddleback. 

Wallow  Crag,  Falcon  Crag,  Ashnes9,  Barrow, 
Lowdofe,  and  all  the  heights  to  Grange,  though 
under  a  ridge,  somewhat  even  and  monotonous, 
are  nevertheless  interesting  in  detail,  particu- 
larly if  the  channels  of  the  falls  are  rich  in  wa- 
ter, which  will  then  sparkle  on  the  eye,  and  the 
lake,  if  motionless,  will  double  their  beauties  by 
reflection.  Such  sights  are  delectable  in  all 
seasons  ;  in  the  yellow  of  spring,  the  green  of 
summer,  or  in  the  changeling  dresses  of  autumn- 
al tints. 

Though  distant,  the  waters  proclaim  their 
progress  to  the  lake,  and  in  murmurs  as  various 
as  the  air  that' bears  them :  sometimes  tbeir  soft 
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murmurs  arc  reduced  to  silence ;  then,  ap^ain^ 
they  dilate  upon  the  ear,  and,  in  diversity  of 
undulation,  swell  into  tones  of  p^randeur ;  but 
these  sonorous  vibrations  are  seldom  of  longdu* 
ration.  They  gradually  melt  into  stillness  the 
most  profound.  To  a  roving  fancy  this' would 
aeem  to  resemble  the  lite  of  man.  Born  feeble, 
and  unconscious,  in  his  progress  towards  ma- 
turity, he  is  oflen  seen  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  ruin^  or  the  brink  of  death,  but  at  length 
swelling  into  lusty  manhood,  he  rises  to  wh|Lt 
the  thoughtless  world  calls  greatness,  and  then, 
declining  from  his  zenith,  consummates  his  des* 
tiny  by  returning  to  his  original  nothingness. 

Attention  is  next  claimed  by  the  Borrowdale 
range  of  summits.  Grange  Fell,  and  Grange 
Crag  on  the  left.  Gate  Crag,  and  the  Knitting 
Hows,  on  the  right.  Castle  Crag,  (having  at  its 
foot,  the  village  of  Grange  ^  rises  between  these 
side-screens,  over  the  whole  of  which,  swell 
those  sublime  elevations,  Coom  Head,  Hanging 
Bield,  and  Great  End. 

Between  the  Knitting  Hows,  and  Cat  Bells, 
are  Blea  Crag  and  Maiden  Moor,  on  which,  by 
an  appropriate  distribution  of  the  woods  rising 
from  the  water,  and  swelling  up  their  sides,  th6 
scenery  would  be  very  much  improved,  not  only 
as  observed  from  St.  Herbert's  Island,  but  from 
the  lake,  and  from  many  places  on  its  borders. 

The  Lower  Cat  Bell  is  succeeded  by  Rolling 
End,  Causey  Pike,  Uterside,  Barrow,  Swin- 
side,  and  Barf,  all  appearing  over  the  woods 


at  Brandelow,  Water  End,  Sflver  Hill,  and  Foe 
Park. 

Near  the  head  of  Bassenthwaite,  rises  Dodd, 
sometimes  called  Skiddaw's  Cub,  bsing  a  pro- 
jection from  that  stupendous  mountain. 


HtetnriPtav. 


Prom  St.  Herbert's,  the  course  usually  pur- 
sued, is  to  Water  End  Bay,  or  Derwent  feay,  a 
pleas&nt  line,  in  which  the  conical  summits  of 
Cat  Bells  are  seen  to  great  advantage  over  the 
ruggedly  embayed  coast,  and  profuse  woods,  at 
Brandelow.  'On  entering  Water  End  Bay,  Cat 
Bells,  on  the  south-west,  and  on  the  north-west. 
Causey  Pike,  rising  over  the  trees,  are  objects 
of  considerable  interest. 

Water  End  Bay,  from  a  semicircular  sweep 
on  the  north-west,  runs  in  two  parallel  lines 
south-east,  to  two  grand  and  far  out-stretching 
promontories,  covered  with  fine  trees.  These 
promontories  assist  in-  forming  two  other  bays, 
which,  though  pretty,  are  inferior  in  size  and 
beauty  to  the  middle  bay. 

About  twenty  yards  from  the  lake,  stands 
Water  End,  before-mentioned,  as  an  occasional 
residence  of  Lord  William  Gordon.  This  house, 
though  spacious,  is  chiefly  of  one  story ;  it  is 
elegantly  fanciful,  and  the  taste  with  which  the 
whole  was  designed,  executed,  and  preserved^ 
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18  highly  creditable  to  hU  Lordship,  and  to 
those  emplo;  ed  bj  him. 

This  singular  fabric  is  surrounded  by  trees  of 
a  dignified  growth,  shading  iivalks^  beautifully 
intricate,  additionally  graced  by  ever-green&y 
and  an  abundance  of  flowers, 

A  circular  foot-p.Uh,  on  the  north-west  of 
the  house,  adorned  on  each  side  with  stalely 
trees,  merits  observation,  and  will  be  found 
worth  visiting. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake,  another 

walk  from  the  house  leads  to  the  end  of  the 

northern  promontory,  from  which  tliere  is  an 

extensive  range  of  prospect  north-east  and  west; 

but  this  walk,  though  agreeable,  is  less  pleasing 

tban  that   upon  the  western  promontory,  oii 

which  is  the  landing  from  the  lake,  and  the  way 

to  it  from  the  house  is  on  a  pebbled  walk,  oa 

each    side  bordered   with   delightful    flowers: 

leaving  the  landing  on  the  leA,  the  path  leads 

to  the  end  of  a  bold  and  rodky  liead-tand,  on 

the  top  of  which,  is  a  recess,  and  within  it,  a 

circular  bench.     This  head-land  has  in  view 

the  half  circle  of  mountains  from  Wallow  Crag 

to  Cat  Bells.    Still  pursuing  the  path,  it  ends  at 

another  bench  overlooking  the  bay  under  the 

Lower  Cat  Bell. 

In  every  direction  from  Water  !End,  the  pri- 
vileged wanderer  may  find  amusement.  Should 
he  oelight  in  solemn  gloom,  he  may  find  it,  and 
he  may,  in  cloudless  weather,  occasionally  ex^ 


twangs  it  for  the  cheerful  beams  of  sunshine. 
He  may  amuse  himself  with  home  views,  or 
with  others  in  connection  with  the  wood-lands 
skirting  the  stony  borders  of  the  lake. 

Lord  William  Gordon,  with  his  wouf ed  cour- 
tesy, allows  strangers,  on  leave,  to  land  and  see 
the  grounds  at  Water  End. 

^  From  Water  End,  the  next  and  last  place  vi- 
«ted  ifl^ 
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Derwent  Isle  was  formerly  called  Vicar's 
Island.  "  The  name  seems  to  be  derived  trom 
its  having  anciently  appertained  to  Fountain's 
Abbey.  After  the  dissolution  of  that  religious 
house,  with  other  lands,  it  was  ff  ran  ted  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  one  John  Williamson. 
The  Ponsonbies  of  Hale  were,  till  lately,  pro- 
prietors of  this  sweet  spot." 

Vicar's  Island  was  purchased,  in  the  year 
1778,  for  three  hundred  pounds,  frOra  Miles 
Ponsonby,  Esq.  of  Hale,  by  the  late  Joseph 
Pocklington,  Esq.  who,  the  year  following, 
built  the  present  house,  and  called  the  island 
Pocklington's  Island.  It  was  sold  by  him  to  the 
present  proprietor.  Major-general  reachy^  who 
baa  changed  its  name^  to  Derwent  Isle. 


When  General  Peachy  became  possessed  of 
the  Island,  he  added  many  trees,  chiefly  exotic, 
to  the  firs  and  oaks,  which  had  been  planted  by 
Mr.  Pocklington. 

The  oaks  were  in  a  senarate  plantation,  from 
which  they  were  removed,  and  distributed,  with 
nursery  plants,  over  every  part  of  the  island. 
These  oaKS,  which  are  now  stout  and  healthy, 
are  said  to  have  suffered  iittJe  by  being  shifted, 
though,  when  moved,  they  were  nearly  twenty 
years  old. 

Amongst  the  trees  added  by  Mr.  Peachy, 
were  many  larches.  These  larches,  like  the 
firs  planted  by  Mr.  Pocklington,  have,  from  the 
main  land,  been  grievous  eye-sores  for  many 
years  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  General  has 
shewn  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fine  taste  in 
the  management  of  the  trees  upon  his  island, 
but  more  with  a  view  to  local,  tnan  to  distant 
appearances. 

The  usual  landing  is  a  pretty  place.  Skid- 
daw,  here,  would  be  part  of  a  grand  scene, 
could  it  be  observed,  as  formerly,  over  the 
Crow  Park  oaks.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
these,  the  Isthmus  sprigg^  now  serves  as  a 
middle-ground :  with  what  efiect,  the  discrimi- 
nating observer  will  determine. 

The  black  Italian  poplars,'viewed  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  are  ratner  a  pleasing  assemblage, 
^and,  though  uot  equal  to  oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees. 
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in  form  or  colour,  are  certainly  better  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  ornament  than  either  firs  of 
larches. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  landing  already 
mentioned,  just  opposite  the  pier  head,  on  the 
main  shore,  is  another  landing-place  :  between 
the  two  landings,  stands  a  venerable  sycamore, 
being  the  only  tree  (except  a  few  thorns)  grow- 
ing on  the  island,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pocklington. 

The  trees,  on  the  approach  to  the  house,  are 
tastefully  interspersed  with  various  sorts  of 
laurels,  and  other  ever-greens. 

The  house  is  profusely  covered  with  wild 
creepers,  but  it  is  a  more  agreeable  object  from 
the  island  than  the  margin  of  the  Jake.  It 
is  placed  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  and, 
being  surrounded  by  trees,  its  situation  is, 
perhaps,  not  objectionable, 

From  the  upper  rooms  in  the  house,  the 
chief  of  which  are  for  entertainment,  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  seen  to  very  great  advant- 
age. Skiddaw, .  from  the  northern  window  of 
the  drawing-room,  appears  a  noble  object,  and 
the  Borrowdale  mountains,  from  the  south  end 
window,  as  well  as  from  the  lawn,  are  ex- 
cellently united  with  the  trees.  Wallow  Crag, 
with  Stable  Hills,  (screened  by  Falcon  Crag) 
and  Lord's  Island,  form  a  valuable  com- 
bination. 
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In  all  these  scenes  General  Pc^hy  has 
availed  himself  of  every  circumstance^  tha% 
could,  in  any  way,  conduce  to  their  improve** 
ment,  by  increasing,  pruning,  or  felling  his 
trees.  On  Derwent  Isle,  the  number  of  firs 
and  larches  has  been  considerably  diminished  ; 
but,  if  still  more  reduced,-~if  from  those  points 
where  they  are  now  observed  in  connection  with 
the  best  features  of  the  lake;  the  spike  heads  were 
entirely  weeded  from  anongst  the  native  round 
heads,  the  charms  of  the  place,  would  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

A  walk  round  the  island,  about  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  lake ;  as  a  security  against  the  howU 
ing  tempest ;  is,  on  the  north,  west,  and  north- 
west,  wholly  shut  out  from  the  mountains. 
Such  occasional  obscurit^r  is  excellently  adapted 
to  give  value  to  approaching  beauties,  which  are 
generally  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
or  the  difficultywith  whu:h  they  are  acquired. 

The  varieties  produced  by  the  different  spe- 
cies of  foliage,  presented  in  this  circuitous  pe« 
rambulation,  is  the  source  of  infinite  delight ; 
and  this  is  additionally  valuable,  from  the  bold- 
ness of  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  eleva- 
tions:  but,  Derwent  Isle,  though  rich  in  its 
present  associations,  may,  under  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  proprietor,  be  eventuallv  distin- 
fished  by  beauties  of  a  much  higher  class  than 
it  can  boast  at  present. 

Strangers  requesting  it,  are  obligingly  accom- 
modated with  leave  to  walk  round  the  island. 
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On  the  fifth  of  November,  1817,  the  writer, 
in  cotApBXiy  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hutton,  set  out 
from  Keswick,  with  the  intention  of  navigating 
Derwent  Water*  We  landed  on  Derwent  Isle, 
and,  in  the  re-examination  of  its  features,  I  was 
courteously  assisted  by  General  Peachy.  While 
upon  the  island,  a  brisk  gale  from  the  south- 
west presented  the  appearance  of  such  opposing 
suiges,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  return ; 
but  we  resumed  our  undertakmgon  the  following 
morning.  Arriving  at  the  lake,  its  waters  re* 
fleeted  the  canopy  of  heaven  as  in  one  vast 
magnificent  mirror. 

From  the  landing  place,  we  passed  between 
Derwent  Isle  and  Friar  Crag,  to  St*  Herbert's 
Island. 

The  trees  on  Derwent  Isle  exhibited  idl  the  co- 
lours of  summer,  as  well  as  those  of  the  waning 
year,  and,  though  without  a  ripple  or  bubble^  or 
the  slightest  appearance  of  foam,  the  water  un- 
der the  island  was  agitated  into  extensive,  but 
easy  swells,  in  which  the  trees  were  reflected^ 
not  only  perpendicularly,  but  in  various  de« 
grees  of  obliquity,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
agreeable  surprise. 

About  half  way  between  Derwent  and  St 
Herbert's  islands,  these  undulations  ceased,-— 
all  was  delightfully  calm,  and  the  images  of  the 
surrounding  beauties  were  pleasantly  contrasted 
in  fiiscinating  repose,  with  the  graceful  agita- 
tion j  ust  described. 

K  3 
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On  such  appearances^  Mr.  Gilpin  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  language  most  happily 
adapted  to  the  subject. 

'*  If  an  artificial  mirror,  a  few  inches  long, 
placed  opposite  to  a  door,  or  a  window,  pro- 
duces often  very  pleasing  reflections,  how  no- 
ble must  be  the  appearance,  when  the  area  of 
many  leagues  in  circumference,  is  formed  into 
one  vast  mirror;  and  this  mirror  surrounded  by 
a  combination  of  great  and  beautiful  objects  ? 
The  majestic  repose  of  so  grand,  so  solemn,  and 
splendid  a  scene,  raises  in  the  mind  a  sort  of 
enthusiastic  calm,  which  spreads  a  mild  com- 
placence over  the  breast,— -a  tranquil  pause  of 
mental  operation,  which  may  be  felt,  but  not 
described. 

*<  Soolhiaff  each  gnnt  of  paMion  into  p«ace  ; 
All  but  the  Bwellini^  of  the  softened  heart; 
That  weakeo,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind." 

"  When  the  mind  has  a  little  recovered  its 
tone  from  the  general  impression  of  such  a 
scene,  it  feels  a  new  pleasure  in  examining, 
more  minutely,  the  several  picturesque  ingre- 
dients which  produced  it, — the  stillness  and 
purity  of  the  air, — ^the  strong  lights  and  shades, 
— ^the  tints  upon  the  mountains, — ^the  polish  of 
the  lake,— and  above  all,  the  reflection  display- 
ed upon  its  bosom,  when" 

"— apread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  it  stands  unroovM, 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven,  ■ 

And,  to  the  fringed  banks,  with  osiers  crownM 
Its  chrystal  mirror  holds."  . 
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Except  for  the  loss  sustained  by  our  being 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  image  was  a 
true  and  complete  inverted  copy  of  the  reality, 
but  the  partition  of  the  substance  and  its  watery 
mimic  without  a  reference  to  forms,  was  scarce- 
ly perceptible,  even  to  a  painter's  eye ;  and  na- 
ture, as  if  determined  to  give  a  finish  to  the 
exhibition,  presented  an  equal  quantity  of  cloud 
and  azure,  so  well  distributed,  that  the  majestic 
Skiddaw,  and  his  surrounding  vassals,  were,  in 
turns  doubly  displayed,  under  the  happiest  ef- 
fects of  light  and  shadow. 

The  part  of  the  lake,  passing  from  Brandelow 
to  Manesty,  is  broken  into  deep,  bold,  and 
rocky  bays,  on  which  stood  trees  in  all  the 
graceful  wildness  of  untutored  nature, — every 
bay,  and  every  creek  furnishing  some  pretty 
opening  through  out-stretching  woods,  to  the 
distant  countiy.  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  Wal- 
low Crag,  Falcon  Crag,  and  Lowdore,  all  in 
turns,  are  offered  as  distances.  In  places  beau- 
tiful, in  others  highly  picturesque,  these  bays 
presented  a  varied  elegance  unequalled  by  any 
others  round  the  lake.  Not  a  tree  remains- 
all  is  barrenness  and  sterility.  Of  many  views 
made  from  this  neighbourhood,  only  four  or 
five  now  remain  in  the  writer's  portfolio,  but 
these  suffice  but  too  well  to  contrast  the  riches 
of  a  former  period  with  the  poverty  of  the 
present. 

From  Manesty  we  rowed  along  Bank  Fark^ 
to  the  river  Derwent. 
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On  Bank  Park,  a  few  old  shattered  oaks,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Pocklington,  raise  their  venerable 
heads«  If  that  gentleman  would  add  other  trees, 
enclose  them  in  stout  fences,  and  carefully  su* 
perintend  their  growth,  that  part  of  the  lake 
would  profit  greatly  by  it,  and  the  liberal  pro* 
prietor  be  eventually  remunerated. 

On  passing  up  the  river  Derwent,  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  pomted  out  a  singular  efiect,  produced  by 
the  rocks  beyond  the  chasm  of  Lowdore,  which, 
from  one  place  (the  waters  being  still  calm)  re- 
flected a  semicircle,  but  the  objects  causing  that 
semicircle  bore  little  resemblance  to  an  arch  ;— 
fram  the  surface  of  the  water  the  effect  had  been  a 
true  inverted  copy  qftiie  cause. 

The  variegated  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  a  great 
depth,  was  displayed  through  the  limpid  waters, 
which  still  serenely  doubled  the  surrounding 
beauties:  perfect  heaven,  and  perfect  earth 
were  above;  and  below  the  glassy  plane  on  which 
we  glided^ 

We  touched  at  Ramp's  Holm,  disfigured  like 
the  other  islands,  by  lumpish  woods.  Many  <^ 
the  trees  are  oak ;  some  of  them  fir,  the  black- 
ness of  which  has  a  most  unseemly  efiect 
These  firs  ought  wholly  to  be  removed,  and  the 
other  trees  reduced  in  number,  to  make  the 
island  beautiful. 

From  Ramp's  Holm,  we  proceeded  to  Lord's 
Island* 


After  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  De  Derwent* 
water  married  into  the  family  of  Radc)i£fe,  the 
seat  was  removed  to  Dilston,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  out  of  the  stones  of  the  ancient  Castle 
on  Castlerigg,  was  erected  a  house  for  summer's 
residence  on  Lord's  Island. 

The  Histories  of  Cumberland,  by  Dr.  Bum, 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  do  not  mention  the  time 
when  Lord's  Island,  as  a  seat,  was  abandoned 
by  the  Radcliffe  family.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  last  Lord  Derwentwater,  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  was  frequently  at  Keswick,  but, 
it  is  not  equally  certain,  that  he  then  (as  is  af- 
firmed by  some)  inhabited  the  house  upon  the 
island ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  seems  that  his 
beins  at  Kesv^ick,  was  only  on  visits  from  his 
jHimi^  place  at  Dilston. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  occurred, 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  mother  to 
Mrs.  Cockin,  of  Keswick,  who  died  eleven  years 
ago,  aged  one  hundred  and  two.  She  had  been 
a  servant  in  the  Stephenson  family  upwards  of 
seventy  years. 

The  late  Governor  Stephenson  was  bom  in 
Keswick,  in  the  year  1696,  he  died  in  1768, 
aged  seventy-two.  When  but  fifteen  years  old, 
in  the  year  1711,  he  wrote  a  latin  poem,  de- 
scriptive of  Keswick  and  its  environs;  this 
poem  he  likewise  translated  into  English.  The 
original,  in  his  hand  writing,  is  now  in  London, 
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Of  the  above  poem,  the  following  lines  are  re- 
collected by  Mrs.  Cockin. 

<*  There  \n  an  isle  beset  with  waters  rounds 
Where  stood  a  house  which  now  lies  ou  the  ground. 

Lord  Derwentwater  was  beheaded  in  1716  ; 
and,  it  appears,  from  the  above  lines,  that  the 
house  upon  the  island  was  prostrate  in  the  year 
17 11,  five  years  before  his  aeath. 

Mr.  Otiey,  of  Keswick,  is  in  possession  of  a 
deed  executed  in  the  year  1623,  in  which  Sir 
Edward  RadclifFe,  Bart,  then  of  Lord's  Island, 
and  Ills  two  brothers,  living  in  Keswick,  en* 
franchised  certain  lands  to  Francis  Heckstetter, 
Gent,  of  Keswick,  one  of  the  Germans  who 
worked  at  the  Newland's  mines.  By  this  deed, 
it  appears,  that  Lord's  island  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, inhabited  by  the  RadcIifFes ;  and  we  have 
reasonable  grounds  for  thinking  the  family 
might  be  there  considerably  afler  that  time- 
In  the  year  1769,  in  Strand's  Hag^,  a  field 
adjoining  Friar  Crag,  were  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  shillings  and  sixpences  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  m  the  following  year» 
many  half-crowns  of  the  first  Charles.  Probably 
these  coins  were  buried  after  the  reign  of  that 
ill-fated  monarch,  by  the  Radclifl^s,  then,  occa« 
sionally  resident  upon  the  island,  and,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  sixty  years  before  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  lost  his  life. 

Mrs.  Cockin  was  well  acquainted  with  three 
females,  who  lived  with  their  father  and  mother. 
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in  that  part  of  the  Royal  Oak,  which  was 
anciently  the  Bull's  Head,  an  inn  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  frequented  by 
him,  when  he  visited  Keswick.  These  old  la- 
dies used  to  recount  many  particulars  concern- 
ing their  noble  visitor ;  and  his  amiable  dispo- 
sition was  not  ^unfrequently  mentioned.  By 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Wren,  of  Hill  Top,  who 
attended  him,  when  he  was  last  at  Penrith,  he 
was  supposed  not  to  hive  been  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  He 
was  found  musing  in  the  garden  of  the  inn, 
from  which,  it  is  thought,  by  some,  h6  had 
meant  to  escape.  He  was,  however,  conducted 
from  the  garden  to  the  house,  ,and  closely 
watched  by  his  party,  to  whose  temerity  he  for- 
feited his  fife. 

Wliile  on  the  island,  Mr.  Hutfon  told  me 
that  he  knew  the  late  Mr.  John  Grave,  a  per- 
son possessed  of  many  particulars  concerning 
the  Derwentwater  family.  This  person  was 
father  to  Mr.  Stephen  Grave,  who,,  till  disabled 
by  age,  was  guide  to  the  Queen's  Head  Inn,  in 
Aeswick. 

Stephen  Grave  says,  his  father,  wheil  he 
was  eleven  years  old;  on  a  Castlerigg  boun- 
dary riding,  had  occasional  charge  of  the  Earl 
of  I)erwentwater*s  horse.  John  Grave  diqd 
in  the  year  1792,  aged  eighty-nine,  which 
places  hjs  birth  in  1703,  to  which,  if  eleven 
he  added,  it  will  make  1714,  the  year  b^forii 
Ihe  rebellion. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Messrs.  Grave  and  Hutton,  say,  that  John 
Grave  had  frequently  mentioned  his  having 
shaved  Lord  Derwentwater;  but,  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  a  young  shaver,  for  he  was  only  thir- 
teen when  that  unfortunate  nobleman  was  be- 
headed. 

A  fine  engraving,  by  Vertuc,  of  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Hutton's  museum. 
-—This  portrait  was  published  in  1714. 

Mr.  Stephen  Grave  is  now  seventy-eight, 
but  he  has  ceased  to  act  as  guide,  since  1815, 
in  which  year  he  rode  to  Wast  Water ;  an  ex- 
traordinary two  davs  journey  for  a  man  so  ad- 
vanced in  life,  when  seventy-two,  he  went 
three  times  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw  in  one  day, 
twice  on  foot,  and  once  on  horseback. 

Two  of  his  sons  have  succeeded  him  as  guides, 
to  the  Queen's  Head  Inn. 

Mr.  Hutton,  who  is  the  principal  guide  to 
the  Royal  Oak,  is  seventy-tnree  years  of  age, 
and  is  still  very  active,  either  by  land  or  water. 
He  has  been  a  guide  to  the  mountains  upwards 
of  fifty  years. 

These  particulars  respecting  the  guides, 
though,  by  some  they  may  be  thought  unneces- 
sary, will  perhaps  be  not  wholly  without  inte- 
rest. The  frequent  instances  of  vigorous  ol^ 
age  to  be  xnet  with  among  the  men  who  have 
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passed  the  greatest  portion  of  their  lives  in 
these  parts,  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  they 
possess  some  charms  exclusive  of  those  une- 
qualled beauties,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  describe. 

Specimens  of  the  coins  found  at  the  Strand's 
Hags^  may  be  seen  at  the  museums  belonging 
to  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  and  Mr.  Hutton. 

With  the  stones  carried  from  the  house  in 
Lord's  Island,  sometime  about  the  year  1700, 
was  erected  the  late  Town  Uall,  in  Keswick. 
It  was  executed  under  the  surveyorship  of  the 
father  of  the  late  Governor  Stephenson. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Birkett,  of  Portin- 
8Cale,  was  born  in  1683,  and  worked  as  a  join- 
er's apprentice,  at  the  above  Town  Hall, 

Mrs.  Cockin  recollects  of  this  (thennew)  Hall, 
from  Governor  Stephenson's  poem, 

**  A  hrge  Town  Hall,  which  doth  this  boroug^h  grace, 
A  Hally  the  glory  of  thif  pretty  place." 

Little  except  the  foundation  remains  of  the 
old  house  on  Lord's  Island ;  but  the  vestiges  of 
the  pier,  or  abutment  belonging  to  the  ancient 
draw-bridge  opposite  Stable  Hills,  are  consi- 
derable. The  shooting  huts,  almost  buried  in 
brambles,  might  be  easily  restored. 

Lord's  Island  is  now  so  overgrown,  as  to  ex- 
hibity  at  a  distance,  a  seenungly  impenetrable 
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mass  of  wood.  •  The  trees,  are  of  many  kinds, 
and  chiefly  well  grown, — the  principal  are 
beech  and  sycamore.  The  beeches,  with  their 
grand,  though  smooth,  and  cheerfully  hued 
trunks,  are  the  largest;  but  the  spriggy  branches 
and  leafage  of  the  beech,  though  not  unpleasant, 
when  overhanging,  are  ill  adapted  as  society 
for  other  foliage,  when  viewed  rrom  a  distance. 
Beeches  ought  to  stand  unconnected  with  other 
trees* 

The  sycamore  is  a  majestic  tree,  but  its  co- 
lour is  somewhat  too  sombre  for  general  com- 
position ;  it  is,  however,  happily  accommodated, 
as  a  back-ground  to  antiquated  buildings. 

With  all  its  varied  materials,  to  what  a  su- 
perb object,  might  not  Lord's  Island  be  restor- 
ed; were  that  done,  which  might  be  accomplish- 
ed, it  could  not  but  be  highly  appreciated,  tor 
its  intricate  labyrinths,  local  combinations,  dis- 
tant prospects,  and  exquisite  beauty,  when  view- 
ed from  a  distance. 

From  Lord's  Island,  we  passed  Friar  Crag,  to 
the  landing  place. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  extracted 
from  others,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  history 
of  Cumberland,  concerning  Derwcnt  Water.  His 
own  original  matter  is,  at  least,  equal  to  any  thing 
that  he  has  quoted  fiom  others,  and  no  apology 
will  be  necessary  for  introducing  his  moon  light 
voyage  here. 
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"  The  romantic  scenes  upon  the  lake,  induced 
us  to  take  a  boat  at  night,  under  favour  of  the 
moon,  which  was  near  the  full.     We  began  our 
voyage  soon  after  the  moon  was  risen,  and  had 
ilUiminated  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  but,  from  the 
intercepting    mountains,  had  not,    within   the 
ascent  of  an  hour,  reached  the  lake  :  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  solemn  gloom :  the  stillness 
of  the  evening  rendered  the  voice  of  the  water- 
falls tremendous,  as  they,  in  all  their  variety  of 
sounds,  were  re-echoed  from  every  cavern.  The 
summits  of  the  rocks,  when  they  began  to  re- 
ceive the  rising  rays,  appeared  as  it  crowned 
with  turrets  of  silver,  from  which  the  stars  de- 
parted from  their  nightly  round.   As  the  gloom 
below  grew  deeper,  objects  around  us  seemed 
to  rise  to  view,  as  surging  on  the  first  morning 
from  chaos.    The  water  was  a  plain  of  sable, 
studded  over  with  gems,  reflected  from  the  starry 
firmament ;  the  groves,  which  hung  upon  the 
feet  of  the  mountains  were  wrapt  in  darkness,— 
all  below  was  one  grave  and-  majestic  circle  of 
shadow. 

'<  Till  the  mooo, 
Rinng  id  cloady  inaJeBty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queeo,  aofeilM  her  p«!erle>sU|fht. 
And  o'er  the  dark  ber  ailver  mantle  threw." 

"  When  the  long  protracted  shades  of  the 
mountains  cast  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  shewed 
the  vastness  of  those  masses  from  whence  they 
proceeded;  and  still  as  the  moon  arose  higher 
in  the  horizon,  the  distant  objects  began  to  be 
more  illuminated,  and  the  whole  presented  us 
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mith  a  noble  moon-light  piece,  delicately  touch- 
ed by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  far  surpassing 
those  humble  scenes,  which  we  had  often  view- 
ed in  the  works  of  the  Flemish  painters. 

"  Mists  began  to  arise  on  the  lake,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  air  which  bore  them  aloft,  being 
confined,  and  eddying  within  this  deep  circle, 
they  were  whirlea  round,  and  carried  upwards 
like  a  column,  which,  so  soon  as  it  approached 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  had  a  most  wonderful  ap- 
pearance, and  resembled  a  pillar  of  light. 

"  I  recollect,  that  Maupertuis  describing  the 
lake  and  mountain  of  Niemi,  in  Lapland,  speaks 
of  a  phenomenon  of  the  like  nature,  which  the 
people  called  Haltios^  and  which  they  esteemed 
to  be  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  place.  Be 
these  as  they  might,  we  may  venture  to  assert, 
no  druid,  no  St.  Herbert,  no  genius,  had  a  more 
glorious  ascension. 

'*  The  moons  mild  beams  now  glistened  on  the 
waters,  and  touched  the  groves,  the  cliffs,  and 
iiklands  with  a  meekness  of  colouring  which  add- 
ed to  the  solemnity  of  the  night  i  and  these  noble 
and  romantic  objects  struck  us  with  reverence, 
and  inspired  the  mind  with  pious  sentiments  and 
ejaculations.  It  was  observable,  that  by  day  we 
were  incessantly  communicating  our  raptures 
and  surprise  on  each  new  wonder  that  opened  to 
our  view ;  we  now  enjoyed  them  in  silence. 

"  Every  bay  and  promontory  assumed  an 
appearance  difterent  to  what  it  had  by  day  light. 
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The  little  dells  which  wind  round  the  feet  ot 
the  mountains,  as  they  were  shadowed  by  inter- 
posing objects,  or  silvered  by  the  moon,  afforded 
most  enchanting  scenes,  where  we  could  have 
wandered  long  with  delight. 

**  Where  the  lake  narrows  and  runs  up  into  a 
creek,  towards  Borrowdale,  the  rocks  looked  tre- 
mendous, almost  shutting  us  in  from  the  face  of 
heaven,  the  cliffs  were  struck  with  scanty  gleams 
of  light,  which  gained  their  passage  through  the 
interstices  of  the  hills,  or  chasms  in  the  rocks, 
and  served  only  to  discover  their  horrible  over- 
hanging fronts,  their  mighty  caverns,  where 
the  water,  struck  by  our  oars,  made  a  hollow 
sound;  their  deformed  and  frowning  brows,  the 
hanging  shrubs  with  which  they  were  bearded, 
their  sparkling  water-falls,  that  trilled  from 
shelf  to  shelf,  the  whole  half  seen,  and  half  con- 
cealed, leaving  imagination  at  large  to  magnify 
the  images  of  their  grandeur,  and  stupendous 
magnificence.  The  opening  of  the  vale  of  New- 
lands  was  particularly  beautiful." 


Cruto  9ar&. 


Crow  Park  is  bounded  on  the  south^  and  in 
high  floods,  on  the  west,  and  instill  higher  floods, 
on  the  north,  by  Derwent  Water;  but,  in  low 
water,  by  the  flat  lands  on  the  west  which  se- 

Sarate  it  from  Isthmus,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
at  meadow  Joining  the  field  called  the  Heads. 
It  is  enclosed  on  the  east  by  the  road  from  the 
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town,  to  the  place  where  the  pleasure-boats  are 
moored. 

As  if,  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers, 
the  race-course  on  Crow  Park,  made  last  year, 
is  of  an  elevation,  nicely  calculated  for  a  display, 
in  a  series  of  combinations,  those  objects  whicrit 
from  the  crown  of  the  hill,  are  given  in  a  tine 
panorama  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  Gray  says,  "  October  4,  1769,  I  walked 
to  Crow  Park,  now  a  rough  pasture,  once  a  glade 
of  ancient  oaks,  whose  large  roots  still  remain, 
in  the  ground,  but  nothing  has  sprung  from 
them," — they  are  all  now  grubbed.  "  If  one 
single  tree  had  remained^  this  hud  been  an  tmpa- 
raileled  spotj  BXid  Smith  judged  right,  when  he 
took  his  print  of  the  lake  from  hence,  for  it  is  a 
gentle  eminence,  not  too  high." 


3Borrol»tiaIt,  from  Crob)  ]^arit. 


One  of  the  several  excellent  views  from  Crow 
Park,  is  that,  which  has,  for  its  distance,  the 
Borrowdale  mountains.  This  scene  is  fine  from 
the  top  of  the  hill^  but  better  one  third  from 
that  top  towards  the  lake,  an^  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  to  discover  water  between  Derwent  Isle 
and  St,  Herbert's  Island* 

On  the  right,  Derwent  Isle,  with  ils  house, 
over  which  are  Gate  Crag,  Knitting  Hows,.  Blea 
Crag,  and  Manesty  Side  are  seen  stretching  up 
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toward  Maiden  Moor.  Over  Cock  shot,  and 
the  woods  at  the  landing  places,  bordering  the 
lake,  are  Falcon  Crag,  and  all  the  rugged  tops^ 
£rom  Ashness  to  Grange  Fell,  incuiding  the 
portal  of  Watenlath,  with  the  High  Raise,  seen 
through  it.  After  rainy  weather,  the  waters  of 
Lowdore  here  form  a  part  of  the  view ;  and,  in 
dry  weather,  the  chasm  through  which  tl^ey 
have  fled.  On  the  right  of  Lowdore,  is  Hollow 
Stone  Cra^,  and  on  the  left,  Thrang  Crag.  St. 
Herbert's  is  an  agreeable  remove  from  Derwent 
Isle;  beyond  which,  and  over  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  may  be  observed.  Grange  Crag, 
Grange  Fell,  and  Castle  Crs^,  flnely  back-ground- 
ed by  the  high  summits  of  Coom  Head,  Glata- 
mara,  the  How,  Great  End,  and  Hanging  Knott. 
This  is  No.  32,  of  the  large  etchings. 

But,  this  prospect,  so  full  of  feature,  is  better 
adapted  togratify  the  eye,  in  nature,  than  in  a 

JHCture.  l^e  mountains  at  Grange,  and  those 
ar  removed  beyond  them,  in  almost  all  atmo- 
spheres, and  efiects,  from  their  varied  distances, 
and  contrasted  forms,  pleasure  the  imagination; 
and  the  eye,  on  contemplating  these  beauties 
over  a  rich  expanse  of  Water,  between  gay  and 
animated  side-grounds,  dwells  not  on, — per- 
ceives not,  the  poverty  of  certain  parts  of  the 
visible  horizon  seen  above  Friar  Crag,  on  the 
left. 

Tliis  view,  towards  Borrowdale,  is  more 
painter-like,  when  observed  so  near  the  lake, 
that  the  trees  upon  the  left  obscure  the  moun- 

vou  u«  u 


tains  beyond  them,  and  thereby  render  more 
compact  the  distant  and  sKMt  pleasing  firainreB 
of  the  scene. 


fP^  Kitolatiitt  iHmmtaiiui^  from  €ttlm 


Over  that  part  of  the  lake  lying  between 
Derwent  Isle  and  tibe  south  end  of  Isthmus,  b 
iKesented,  in  a  good  combination,  the  New- 
land's  mountains,  having  on  the  left.  Gat 
Bells,  and  on  the  right,  RoUing  End,  and  Caus^ 
Pike ;  and,  in  the  OMnii^  that  divides  them, 
Robinson,  and  Hign  Stile,  the  former  rising 
from  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  from  the  west- 
em  side  of  Buttermere :  between  the  Higher 
and  the  Lower  Cat  Bells,  just  peeps  the  lop  of 
Hindsgarth. 

llie  above  objects  are  good  from  the  top  of 
Crow  Fdrk,  and  from  several  points  between 
that  place  and  the  lake. 


Cot  Ben*,  Cram  €vt6»  ^^. 

A  little  north  of  the  above  line,  pursuing  the 
race  course,  and  perhaps,  best,  from  a  wwer 
stand  than  the  last  siibjeot,  is  a  view  of  the  sin- 
gularly formed  mountains,  called  the  Cat  Bells, 
seen  between  Derwent  Isle  and  Isthmus. 


8S 

dd«;)Bfalf  IM&fi  from  ento  ^xk. 


Over  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  having  the 
north  end  of  Isthmus  on  the  left,  is  displayed  a 
scene  of  much  beauty  and  grandeur.  Derwent 
Bank,  Pigmy  Hall,  Hed^e  Grove,  Little  Braith- 
waite,  and  other  buildings  may  be  discerned, 
partially  hidden  by  trees,  which,  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  are  scattered  over  gentle  eminences, 
in  a  disorderly  prettiness.  Above  Foe  Park, 
and  Derwent  Bank,  rise  Swinside,  and  Barrow ; 
and,  towering  over  the  whole,  to  an  elegant 
apex,  Grisedale  Pike. 


3$mmnfl^fmitt  Wattt,  ttom  €talm  Itotit. 


Little  of  Bassenthwaite  Water  can  be  seen 
from  Crow  Park.  The  best  view  towards  it  is 
from  the  highest  ground,  where,  on  the  lefl  is 
Derwent  Hill,  with  Barf  beyond  it;  and,  on  the 
otiier  side,  Crosthwaite  Church,  just  obscuring 
Lyzick,  with  the  agreeably  lined  Dodd,  rising 
over  them.  At  the  end  of  the  flat  valley,  in  a 
narrow  stripe,  is  seen  tlie  lake,  and  the  easy 
swelling  hills,  which,  in  remote  distance,  grace 
the  foot  of  the  lake. 

On  the  right  of  the  above,  are  Dove  Coat,  the 
Vicarage,  and  New  Hall,  with  Skiddaw,  and 
Under  Skiddaw  beyond  them.    Just  over  the 
M  2 
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fields,  called  the  Heads,  is  Greta  Hall,  ivhich 
is  under  the  intersection  of  Skiddaw»  and  Lon* 
scale  Fell. 


i^tntoirit,  frmn  Croiu  )^rit. 


The  Heads  hide  the  Whitehaven  end  of  Kes- 
wick ;  but,  the  Ambleside  end,  and  the  town's 
steeple  are  in  view  with  Latrigg,  and  Saddle* 
back  in  distance. 


CastltiijTSf  ftom  CridQ  ^^anlt. 


A  long  sketch  of  the  cultivated  part  of  Castle* 
rigg  appears  over  the  pleasantly  planted,  and 
here,  pretty-looking  houses  at  Brow  Top,  and 
likewise  over  Castle  Head,  having  a  fine  lined 
distance,  composed  of  Great  Dodd,  and  Wan* 
thwaite  Crags. 

On  the  right  of  Castlerigg,  but  nearer  the 
eye,  is  Cock  shot,  before-mentioned.  Wallow 
Crag  is  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  history  of  Cumberland, 
says,  "  Among  other  amusements  lately  intro- 
duced  at  Keswick,  was  the  regatta,  and  the 
sports  at  Pocklington's  Island. 

*'  We  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  more 
proper  description   of  those   diversions,   than 
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what  appeared  in  the  Cumberland  Pecquet,  in 
Ihe  year  1782,  of  the  regatta,  of  the  sixth  of 
September,  in  that  year. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  vast 
concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  appeared  on 
the  side  of  Derwent  Lake,  where  a  number  of 
marquees,  extending  about  four  hundred  yards, 
were  erected  for  their  accommodation.  At 
twelve,  such  of  the  company  as  were  invited,  by 
Mr.  Pocklington,  passed  over,  in  boats,  to  the 
island  which  bears  his  name,  and  on  their  landing 
';Yere  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  his  artillery.  This 
might  be  called  the  opening  of  the  regatta ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  echo  ol  this  discharge  had  ceased, 
^  signal  gun  was  tired;  and  five  boats,  which  lay 
upon  their  oars,  (on  that  part  of  the  water  which 
runs  the  nearest  the  town  of  Keswick)  instantly 
pushed  off  the  shore,  and  began  the  race.  The 
sides  of  the  hoary  mountains  were  clad  with 
spectators,  and  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake 
was  variegated  with  numbers  of  pleasure  barges, 
which,  tricked  out  in  all  the  gayest  colours,  and 
glittering  in  the  rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  gave 
a  new  appearance  to  the  celebrated  beauties  of 
this  matchless  vale. 

"  Tlie  contending  boats  passed  Pocklington's 
Island,  and  rounding  St.  Herbert's,  and  Ramp'^ 
Holm,  edged  down  by  the  outside  of  Lord's 
Island,  describing  in  the  race,  almost  a  perfect 
circle,  and,  during  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  full  * 
view  of  the  company." 


so 

**  About  three  o*clock,  prepartitioiis  trert 
made  for  the  sham  attack  on  Pocklington'd 
Island.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  several  fa^ges^ 
armed  ^*ith  small  cannon,  and  musquets^  re- 
tired out  of  view,  behind  Friar  Crag«  to  prepare 
for  action ;  previous  to  which,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  to  the  governor,  with  a  summons  to 
surrender,  upon  honourable  terms.  A  defiance 
was  returned  ;  soon  after  which,  the  fleet  was 
seen  advancing,  with  great  spirit,  before  Uie 
batteries,  and  instantly  formed  a  curved  line ;  a 
terrible  cannonading  began  on  both  sides,  ac« 
companied  with  a  dreadful  discharge  of  mus- 
quetryt  This  continued  for  some  time,  and,  be- 
ing echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  in  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  sounds^  filled  the  ear  with  whatever 
could  produce  astonishment  and  awe.  All  na« 
ture  seemed  to  h%  in  an  uproar,  which  impress- 
ed on  the  awakened  imagination,  the  most  lively 
ideas  of  the  **  war  of  elements,"  and  "  thecruso 
of  worlds."  After  a  severe  conflict,  the  enemies 
were  driven  from  their  attack,  in  great  disorder. 
A  JeU'de-joye  was  then  fired,  in  the  fort,  and 
often  repeated  by  the  responsive  echoes. 


"  The  fleet,  after  a  little  delay,  formed  again, 
and,  practising  a  variety  of  beautiful  manoeuvres, 
renewed  the  attack.  Uproar  zpAn  sprung  up, 
and  the  deep  toned  echoes  of  the  mountains 
again  joined  m  solemn  chorus,  which  was  heard 
at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  to  leeward, 
through  the  easterly  opening  of  that  vast  am« 
phitheatre,  as  far  as  Appleby. 
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'*  Tlie  garrison  at  length  capitulated,  and 
the  entertainment  of  the  water  being  finished, 
(towards  the  evening)  the  company  moved  to 
Keswick;  to  which  place^  tram  (he  water's 
edge»  a  range  of  lamps  was  fixed,  very  liappily 
disposed,  and  a  number  of  iire-works  played 
off.  An  assembly-room,  (which  was  built  for 
the  puipose,)  next  received  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  dance  concluded  their  annual 
testivity.  A  phain  of  an^usements,  which,  we 
may  venture  to  assert,  no  other  place  ca;n  possi* 
bly  furnish,  and  which  wants  only  to  be  more 
UBiversally  known  to  render  it  a  place  of  more 
general  resort  than  any  m  the  kingdom. 

•*  To  those  whom  nature*s  works  alone  can 
charm,  this  spot  will,  at  all  times,  be  viewed 
with  rapture  and  astoni.^hment ;  but,  no  breast, 
however  unsusceptible  of  pleasure,  can  be  in- 
difkrent  to  that  display  of  every  beauty  which 
decks  the  vale  of  Keswick  on  a  regatta  day." 

These  regattas  wer^e  amuseiQents  annually, 
from  the  year  1781,  lo  1791. 

In  1809,  they  were  revived,  though,  perhaps, 
with  less  splendour  thaa  those  of  former  times. 
But,  in  the  recent  f^rtSp  the  boat  races,  like 
those  above-mentioned,  have  generally  com* 
menced  at  the  Steward's  boat,  near  Crow  Park, 
returning  to  the  same  place,  after  a  circuit 
round  St.  Herbert's,  Eamp's  Ucdm,  and  Lord's 
Island.  Others  equally  amusing  have  taken 
place,  one  on  the  plan  sometimes  practised, 
with  horses  and  asaes,  in  which  the  slowest  is  the 
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»vinner;  each,  and  ever^  candidate  for  fame 
and  fortune,  managing  his  neighbour's  animal 
or  boat.  The  spectators  have  this  ludicrous 
recreation  in  view  the  whole  of  the  race,  which 
is  in  length  about  a  mile,  being  round  the 
Steward's  boat,  and  Ling  Holm» 

But  the  water  races  have  not  been  exclusive- 
ly for  boats,  men  have  created  fun,  by  plunging 
and  blundering  from  the  land,  round  poles^ 
planted  in  the  water. 

Running,  or  rather  jumping  in  sacks,  is  an- 
other of  the  diversions,  sometimes  resorted  to 
here. 

The  horse  races  commence  about  one,  and 
often  produce  excellent  sport. 

The  ladies  having  retired,  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  concluded  with  the  athletic  exercise  of 
of  wrestling,  in  which  the  muscular  strength 
and  dexterity  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
are  exhibited,  in  many  sturdily  contested  rounds. 

Few  places  in  England  furnish  such  rare  as- 
semblages of  female  beauty  as  the  regattas,  at 
Keswick ;  and  the  charms  of  the  fair  visitors 
are  generally  heightened  by  countenances  indi- 
cative of  good  sense,  and  good  nature. 

These  amusements,  which  usually  take  place 
about  the  end  of  August,  continue  the  greatest 
part  of  two  succeeding  days.  They  are  numer- 
ously attended  by  the  gentry  and  yeomanry. 


(from  the  neighbouring  country,   and  by  th£ 
greatest  part  of  the  population  of  Keswick. 

On  the  first  day,  the  sport  being  finished,  the) 
gentlemen,  in  the  evening,  retire  to  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner,  at  the  Royal  Oak,  where  mirth  and 
melody  are  rarely  found  wanting,^  and  BacchuS| 
and  the  yellow  haired  god,  receive  equal  homage 
from  the  votaries  of  pkasure*. 

At  the  Royal  Oak,  upon  the  second  day,  there 
is  a  jp^ay  and  animated  balU  Last  year,  four  of 
the  family  of  Banks,  the  father,  two  sons,  and  ^ 
grandson,  assisted  as  musicians.  Tlie  old  maa 
gave  great  effect  to  the  violins,  by  his  judicious 
management  of  the  violincdlo,  even  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  though  be  was  then  se- 
venty-four years  of  age. 

The  Steward's  elect  being  gentlemen  of  gpi- 
rit,  much  is  expected  from  the  intended  amuse- 
ments of  the  present  year. 

Isthmus  consists  of  two  easy  eminence*, 
which  are  profusely  spread  over  with  wood*  It 
lies  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  west  of 
Crow  Park,  from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  but  connected  by  a  road,  ele^ 
vated  above  it.  After  much  rain,  Isthmus  is 
an  island;  the  connecting  road,  and  the  flat  on 
«ach  side  ol  it,  being  compleatly  covered  with 
water. 

vox.  IJ.  N 
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To  rencler  to  Derwcnt  Water  beauties  it  may 
rarely  have  possessed*  would  demand  an  extra- 
ordinary d^ee  of  attention  to  the  land  on  its 
borders,  'ftis,  however,  might  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  first,  by  calling  forth  all  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  its  picturesque  localities,  which  would 
require  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  to  be  enlarged, 
and  executed,  by  detaching  from  them  all  those 
unsightly  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  with  which 
they  are  at  present  encumbered,  aud  to  en- 
courage all  such  other  shrubs  and  plants,  as 
would,  even  now,  aid,  and  might  eventualv 
display  those  rocks  to  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. All  the  avenues  to  them,  and  to 
the  rocks  seen  beyond  them,  by  a  well  consider- 
ed, and  tasteful  reduction  of  the  trees,  might 
be  brought  into  compositions,  grand,  solemn, 
and  peculiarly  interesting. 

Derwent  Water  presents  a  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary pictures ;  which,  however,  in  its  present 
state,  are  more  captivating  to  the  untutored, 
than  to  the  tutored  eye. 

Many  of  the  mountains  round  Derwent  Wa- 
ter, beinff  less  finely  formed  than  those  on  other 
English  lakes,  naturally  require,  for  their  hap- 
piest exhibition,  an  especial  attention  to  near 
objects ;  particularly  trees  and  rocks.  The  lat- 
ter cannot  be  removed,  but  they  mav  be  so  as- 
sociated with  the  distances  as  to  produce  agree- 
able combinations  with  the  aid  of  wood,  of 
which,  enough  even  now  remains,  as  under 
proper  management,  to  give  to  the  lake  a  new 
character, 
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Unpleasant  arrangements  of  moun tains,  by 
the  aid  of  trees,  might  be  broken  into  parts, 
deformities  obscured,  and  the  best  forms  given 
through  elegantly  composed  fore  and  middle- 
grounds. 

That,  in  this  opinion^  the  writer  does  not 
stand  alone,  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
lines,  which  appear  in  Mr.  Knjght's  elegant 
poem  of  **  the  Landscape/^ 

**  Witb  equal  reasoo*  Keswick's  fiivoured  pool 
Is  made  the  tlieme  of  erery  wonderiog  fooli 
With  bofi^s  and  barrenoess  here  compass'd  roand, 
Witb  square  eodosures  there,  and  fallowed  ground; 
O'er  its  deep  wa?es  no  promontories  tower, 
Mo  lofty  trees,  high  over-arch'd  embower. 
Mo  winding  creek,  or  solitary  bay 
'Alidst  pendant  rocks,  or  woods,  is  seen  to  stny, 
Bat  small  prim  stands,  with  blue  fir  trees  crown'd. 
Spread  Ibeir  cool  shadows  regulariy  round ; 
Whilst  over  all,  Tsst  crumbling  mountains  rise. 
If  can  in  their  forms,  though  of  gigantic  sise.'^ 

Mr»  Gilpin  speaks  thus  of  Derwent  Water. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  its  form,  which,  in  appear- 
ance, is  circidar,  is  less  interesting,  I  tnink, 
than  the  winding  sweep  of  Windermere,  andsome 
other  lakes,  which,  losing  themselves  in  vast* 
reaches,  behind  some  cape  or  pro^iontoiy,  add 
to  their  other  beauties,  tne  varieties  of  distance 
and  perspective.  Some  people  object  to  this 
as  touchinff  rather  on  the  character  of  the  river. 
But  does  uat  injure  its  beauty  ?  and,  jet  I  ba- 
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Here,  t!iat  there  are  very  few  rivers  which  fofm 
such  readies  as  those  of  Windermere. 

**  To  the  formality  of  its  shores,  may  be  add- 
ed the  formality  of  its  islands.  They  are  round, 
regular,  and  similar  spots,  as  they  appear  from 
most  points  of  view ;  formal  in  their  situation  as 
well  as  in  their  shape,  and  of  little  advantage  to 
the  scene.  The  islands  of  Windermere  are,  in 
themselves,  better  shaped,  more  varied,  and, 
uniting  together,  add  beauty,  contrast,  and  a 
peculiar  feature  to  the  whole.*'  **  But,  among 
the  greatest  objections  to  this  lake,  is  the  abrupt 
and  broken  lines  in  several  of  the  mountains, 
which  compose  its  screens,  (especially  on  the 
western,  and  part  of  the  southern  shore)  which 
is  more  remarkable,  than  on  any  of  the  other 
lakes.  We  have  little  of  the  easy  sweep  of  a 
mpuntain  line ;  at  leasts  the  eye  is  hurt  with  too 
many  tops  of  mountains,  which  injure  the  ideas 
of  simplicity  and  grandeur.  Great  care,  there- 
fore, should  be  taken,  in  selecting  views  of  this 
lake.  If  there  is  a  littleness  even  among  the 
^rand  ideiis  of  the  original,  what  can  we  expect 
from  representations  on  paper  or  canvass?  I 
have  seen  some  views  of  this  lake  injudiciously 
chosen^  or  taken  on  too  extensive  a  scale,  in 
.which  the  mountains  appear  like  hay-cocks. 
/  would  be  understood^  hoxcevery  to  speak  chiefly 
qfthenppearance  whicti  the  lines  oj  tfiese  mowiiains 
occasionally  make.  When  we  change  our  point  of 
vieWf'the  mountain  line, changes  also^  and  may  be 
beauti/iil  in  one  pointy  tJiough  it  is  displeasing  in 
mioVterJ'* 
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One  to  whom  the  wilds  of  nature  are  new, 
.surveys  the  environs  of  Derwent  Water  with 
rapture  ;  but,  if  asked  why  ?  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  give  a  reasonable  answer ;  for,  not  being  ac- 
customed to  annaiyfee,  he  dwells  upon  tlie  plea- 
sures produced  by  the  whole,  without  attending 
to  the  deformities  of  parts.  The  charms  of  this 
lake  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  variety  in  the 
ibrms  and  distances  of  the  surrounding  mmm- 
tMns,  and  to  the  gaps,  or  portals,  through  which 
more  distant  mountains  are  observed ;  all  which, 
at  every  step  (but  particularly  in  a  progress 
round  the  lake)  present  a  succession  of  the  per- 
spective aerial  so  delusive  as  not  unfrequently 
to  call  forth  unqualified  admiration,  where  judg* 
ment  and  criticism  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside. 

That  diminutive  stands  of  **  prim  blue  fir 
trees''  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  those 
lofty  lords  of  the  forest,  which  were  wont  to 
^^  over-arch  the  winding  creek  and  solitary 
bay,"  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Every  folly  bas 
its  day.  Since  Mr.  Knight  wrote  his  poem,  in 
place  of  these  prim  «tai^8,  tiiere  have  been  in- 
troduced standing  prim;  millions  of  Isux^bes, 
still  more  offensive  than  the  fir  trees. 

At  their  fuU  CTOwth,  larches  and  firs,  when 
viewed  iadividually,  excite  considerable  interest. 
•Firs  having  rounder  tops  than  larches,  are  grand 
accompaniments  to  ancient  buildings ;  but, 
larches,  from  their  spiky  heads,  are  ill  adapted 
either  for  front  or  back-grounds  to  any  object. 
In  composition,  the  larch  is  more  difficult  to 
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manage  tlian  any  other  sort  of  tree.  Its  barbed 
top  should  never  appear  above  the  visible 
horizon ;  and,  whether  for  near  or  distant 
scenery,  the  trees  immediately  beyond  them, 
ought  to  be  such  as  present  a  full  and  massy 
foliage. 

In  the  vale  of  Keswick,  there  is  scarcely  a 
more  conspicuous  piece  of  land  than  Isthmus, 
which,  though  at  present  a  heavy  lump  of  wood, 
is  capable,  at  one  cutting,  of  being  greatly  im- 
proved, and,  in  a  year  or  two,  it  might  become 
a  strikingly  interesting  feature,  from  all  the  ele- 
vated dwellings  near  the  lake.  It  is  planted 
with  several  sorts  of  trees,  but  the  larches  far 
out-number  and  out-top  the  others.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  oak,  some  of  which  were  planted 
with  tlie  larches,  others,  and  those  not  a  few, 
are  rendered  grand  (by  age.  A  better  taste 
could,  in  no  part  of  the  hospital  estate  be  intro- 
duced, than  on  Isthmus,  where,  for  years,  the 
larches  have  most  ungraciouslv  obtruded  them- 
selves upon  the  eye : — in  all  such  prominent 
situations,  as  Isthmus,  or,  wherever  there  is  a 
regard  for  beauty,  larches  ought  to  be  exter- 
minated, and  never  again  planted. 

Any  hilly  country,  consisting  alternately  of 
extensive  plots  of  treeless  cultivation,  and  im- 
pervious woods,  can  never  gratify  that  mind 
which  looks  around  for  tasteful  distribution. 
Such  plots  as  the  former,  are  Crow  Park,  and 
the  neighbouring  fields;  the  whole  denuded 
splice  at  CasUerigg,  and  the  cultivated  eq^ 
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closures  at  Stable  Hills :  of  the  latter,  are  Isth- 
mus, Cock  shot.  Friar  Cra'^,  St.  Herbert's  Island, 
the  Water  End  woods,  Lord's  Island,  Castle 
Head,  and  Water  Edge  Bank.  Either  for  near 
or  distant  observations,  such  vast  masses  of 
wood  environed  by  bare  fields,  would  deform 
or  ruin  the  finest  forms  in  the  creation.  But 
in  this  district,  where  iil-shapen  mountains 
want  obscuring,  and  where  from  all  moderate 
elevations,  they  might  be  either  wholly,  or  in 
part,  obscured  ;  well-formed  mountains,  aided, 
assisted,  and  combined  with  fore  and  middle- 
grounds,  is  it  not  painful  to  see,  in  point  of 
taste,  the  most  illiberal  mapagement.  This 
management,  which,  though  excellent  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  and  as  such,  highly 
to  be  applauded,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  valley  in 
which  it  is  practised,  a  valley,  which,  though  at 
present  much  inferior  to  those  of  Ambleside 
and  Patterdale,  has,  for  a  display  of  infinitely 
varied  charms,  greater  capabilities  than  any 
other  in  the  north  of  England. 

Whether  native  or  exotic,  every  stately  and 
picturesque  tree  on  Isthmus,  or,  indeed,  every 
tree  that  has  the  promise  of  being  such,  (at 
least  for  the  present)  ought  to  be  preserved. 
This  feeling  for  local  wouid  little  endanger  dis- 
tant beauty. 

When  the  trees  on  Isthmus  are  called  in  aid 
of  the  circumjacent  mountains,  a  walk  to  Isth- 
mus will  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
creative in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick. 
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The  woods  on  Isthmus  require  to  be  broken 
into  assemblages  of  every  tasteful  and  possible 
variety;  the  principal  to  stand  upon,  or  near 
the  summits  o£  the  hills,  with  occasional  scatr 
tarings,  single  trees,  treeless  spaces,  and  lesser 
groupings,  all  the  way  to  the  margin  of  the  sur- 
rounding leveL  All  these  groupings  to  be 
composed  of  the  oaks,  and  other  round  heads, 
some  of  which  being  aged,  and  others  of  a  pro- 
mising growth,  when  ridded  of  their  aspiring 
neighbours,  would  present,  from  the  high  lands, 
about  the  foot  of  the  lake,  a  quantity  of  new 
and  particularly  interesting  scenery. 

Should  aDy  of  the  larches  on  Isthmus  be  suf- 
fered to  remain,  they  ought  to  be  such,  as  while 
producing  local  variety,  would  be  no  impedi- 
tnent  to  the  distant  features  of  the  country* 

One  tasteful  group  of  larches,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  northern,  or  greater  hill,  would  act  in  ^ee- 
able  diversity  to  the  charming  scenes  presented 
to  the  pedestrian  on  his  excursion  to  that  place, 
which,  though  now  pres^iting  a  mass  so  un- 
gracious, that  nothing  can  be  seen  out  of  it, 
would,  when  improved,  materially  assist  in 
adding  a  new  character  to  Derwent  Watei*, 

Mr.  Gilpin  says,  ^'  the  eye  is  hurt  with  too 
many  tops  of  mountains,'^  which,  though  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  are  fine  in  nature, 
when  I*  injudiciouly  chosen,  or  taken  on  too 
extensive  a  scale,  appear  like  hay  cocks." 
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Of  all  the  English  lakes,  whether  large  or 
small,  there  is  not  one  whose  parts  are  with 
such  difficulty  rendered  into  wholes  as  Derwent 
Water ;  and  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  the 
mountains  of  Borrowdale  and  Newlands,  as 
seen  in  coaiposition»with  that  lake,  without  the 
nicest  attention  to  quantity,  fore-ground,  colour^ 
and  efiect,  display  invariably  somewhat  of  the 
hay-cock  appearance;  to  remedy  which,  the 
near-grounds  offer  no  assistance,  and  the  dis« 
gusted  artist  retreats  from  the  expanded  views 
on  Derwent  Water  to  the  more  confined  scenes 
in  Borrowdale  and  Buttermere. 

Latterly,  the  vales  of  Ambleside,  Langdale, 
and  Patterdale,  with  the  adjoining  lakes,  have 
been  found  richer  in  port-folio  subjects  than  the 
environs  of  Keswick.  Keswick  was  formerlif 
consideredj  and  may^  at  some  future  period^  he 
considered  as  possessing  greater  attractions  than 
any  other  high  land  district  in  the  north  of 
England. 


This  scene  is  from  a  field  near  the  village  o£ 
Castlerigg:  its  principal  distant  feature  is  Orise* 
dale  Pike;  but  Causey  Pike  appears  on  the 
left,  and  beyond  it  Ul  Crags  and  Grasmire  l 
under  the  above  mountains  are  Barrow  and 
Swinside,  with  Foe  Park,  and  Berwent  Bank, 
bordering  the  lake»  which  ii  here  shown  in  tWQ 
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paits»  by  the  intervention  of  Castle  Head,  whoK 
WMxled  top  is  seen  just  over  the  trees* 

Idtilntnt  Waatttp  from  j^nuuk 
No.  CliiiliHirJbrnp 

The  angular  bay  at  the  union  of  the  Isthmus 
Hills^  presents  the  scene  here  given  ;  which  is 
of  Derwent  Isle  on  the  right,  and  beyond  iu 
Friar  Crag,  cut  off  on  the  left,  by  oaks  growing 
on  the  lesser  Isthmus.  Over  the  whole,  rise 
Wallow  Crag  and  Falcon  Crag,  with  Bleabwry 
Fell  beyond  them. 

BrrUKnt  WlattVp  from  BorriAi  CCmRmim# 

Barrow  Common  is  scarcely  two  miles  from 
Keswick,  and  this  is  the  first  presentation  of 
the  Borrowdale  mountains,  after  having  passed 
the  gate* 


i^ainile&ir&^  from  39erfDeitt  anatrr. 


.  One  of  the  bays  on  the  deeply  indented  coast 
at  Manesty,  with  the  trees  then  standing,  fur- 
nished die  near-ground  to  the  large  sketdi 
t(Qn  which  the  view  bw  been  reduced*    The 
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entrance  upon  Bafrow  Common,  (No.  38)  may 
be  obsei-ved,  with  the  woods  at  Water  Edge 
Bank,  and  \Vallow  Crag,  (though  not  its  steep- 
est part)  rising  above  them :  extending  from 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  a  portion  of  Castlerigg 
is  distanced  by  Saddleback. 


jPrrisent  WSlattr,  from  Castle  e^ras* 
00.  iTorti). 


The  valley  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Derweut,  between  Castle  Crag  and  Gate 
Crag^  is  rich  in  scenes  of  grandeur,  even  supe- 
rior to  those  near  Bowder  Stone,  upon  its 
eastern  side.  This  view  is  out  of  the  road, 
leading  from  the  Rigg  Head  slate  quarry,  on 
Scadaie,  to  the  village  of  Grange,  having  on  the 
left,  the  foot  of  Gate  Crag,  and  on  the  right, 
part  of  Castle  Crag.  Skiddaw,  seen  at  a  great 
distance^  towers  grandly  beyond  the  lake. 


Smotitt  WBUfttr,  ta&m  near  ^vinMnii 
Cant.    .|to.  ifiirtii-onr. 


Sprinkling  Tarn  has  been  before  mentioned, 
as  the  source  of  the  Derwent ;  but  this  view, 
though  taken  a  short  distance  from  Sprinkling 
Tarn,  is  from  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  chasm^ 
down  Hhich  the  waters  run  to  Stockley  Bridge. 
On  the  left,  appears  the  high  land  separating 
3orrowdale  irom  Butlermere,  and  on  tlie  right, 
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the  bases  of  some  of  the  Borrowdale  mountains; 
in  the  centre,  though  of  itself  a  considerable 
elevation,  is  Castle  Crag,  here  sunk,  in  compari- 
80U  with  the  neighbouring  heights.  Over 
Castle  Crag  is  seen  the  lake,  an^  the  rising 
aground  about  Keswick  and  Casilerigg,  willi 
Skiddew  in  distance. 


iTviar  Crag* 


Friar  Crag  is  the  grand  promenade  of  the 
natives,  and  the  place  to  which  all  strangers  are 
directed,  on  their  arrival  in  Keswick. 

The  way  from  the  town  to  Friar  Crag,  is  by 
the  Little  Hills,  to  the  road  passing  on  the  right 
Crow  Park,  and  on  the  left,  Cock  shot;  thence 
by  a  field,  called  Strand's  Ha^g,  to  the  last  of 
the  navigating  piers,  which  is  that  used  by 
General  Peachy,  for  a  passage  to  his  house  on 
Derwent  Isle.  A  grove  of  oaks  and  birches 
separates  th^  Strand  from  the  Hagg,  and  hides 
the  lake  and  mountains,  which  are,  however,  in 
full  view  from  the  pier  belonging  to  the  island. 
Grange  Crag,  Grange  Fell,  Castle  Crag,  and 
Gate  Crag,  in  well  associated  lines,  appear  be- 
tween the  southern  extremity  of  Friar  Crag  and 
Su  Herbert's  Island,  and,  on  the  right,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Derwent  Isle,  Maiden  Moor, 
and  Cat  Bells. 

Derwent  Isle  is,  from  this  quay,  an  imposing 
object,  the  Qtherwise  straight  lined  uniformity 
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of  which  is  well  relieved  by  the  aspiiing  black 
Italian  poplars^  and  the  whole  migiit  be  render- 
ed into  a  pleasing  assemblage,  if  weeded  of 
those  ungracious  upstarts,  hiding  the  fells  of 
Buttermere,  which  would  then  b^seen  through 
the  vista,  formed  by  the  lower  Cat  Bell,  Roll- 
ing End,  and  other  Newlands'  elevations.  The 
firs  upon  the  island  are  here  less  unpleasing 
than  the  larches.  The  form  and  whiteness  of 
the  house,  called  Derwent  Bank,  is  ill  calculat- 
ed for  the  prominence  of  its  situation :  here,  it 
is  presentea  between  Derwent  Isle  and  Isthmus, 
whose  trees  in  close  array,  exhibit  a  phalanx  of 
halberds.  If  not  altered  in  its  form,  a  change 
in  the  colouring  of  Derwent  Bank  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  the  tint  and  tone  ought  to  be  such 
as  would  least  of  all  attract  the  eye  :  receding 
Irom  the  lake,  are  the  Foe  Park  woods,  and. 
Grisedale  Pike;  and  beyond  Derwent  Bank, 
the  road  over  Whinlatter  to  Whitehaven.  On 
the  right  of  Isthmus  is  Derwent  Hill,  having  on 
each  fiide  Barf  and  Dodd,  and  in  distance  the 
cultivated  banks  of  Bassenthwaite.  North  of 
the  Spectator,  in  majestic  grandeur,  stands 
Skiddaw,  and  below  it,  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  in  green,  but  treeless  breadth,  Crow  Park. 
The  lake,  spotted  with  boats,  is  screened  on 
the  east  by  the  woods  of  Cock  shot  and  Strand's 
Hagg. 

Adjoining  the  piers  is  the  northern  end  of 
Friar  Cra^,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  which, 
the  walk  is  amidst  a  grove  of  oak  and  fir  trees. 
This  path,  through  the  wood  to  the  resting  bench 
at  the  end  of  it,  is  creditable  to  the  governors  of 
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the  hospital,  who  have  thereby  not  only  afibrded 
to  8trani;er8  an  easy  and  an  amusing  avenue  to 
R!irrounding  beauties,  btit  a  renovatini^  recrea- 
tion to  the  inhabitanls  of  the  town.  From  the 
bench,  is  in  view,  nearly  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  lake,  beginning  ac  Friar  Crag 
Bay,  and  Castleriprg,  and  endincj  M^ith  the  land- 
ing place,  and  Skiddaw.  The  farm  house,  call- 
ed  Stable  Hills,  w*Jth  the  grand  rocks  and  vast 
voods  of  Wallow  Crag,  in  a  proudly  swelling 
back-ground  is  screened  by  Lord's  Island,  over 
which,  starting  frpm  the  acclivity  at  Barrow 
Common,  may  be  observed.  Falcon  Crag,  Yew 
Crag,  and  Eve  Crag. 

From  Friar  Crag,  after  much  rain,  the  waters 
of  Lowdore,  may  be  not  only  seen,  but  heard ) 
and,  in  the  solemn  stillness  or  the  night,  the  va- 
ried intonations  of  this  and  other  falls  vibrate 
refreshingly  on  the  senses  of  the  contemplative 
visitant ;  either  as  witnessed  during  the  daik- 
ness  of  the  moon,  or  when  in  full  lustre,  she  is 
mildly  reflected  in  the  motionless  waters,  or^  as 
elongated  on  the  eye  from  their  gentle  agita- 
tion. From  the  spectator's  stand,  to  the  oppo« 
site  shore,  these  catching  lights  may  be  fre- 
qnently  obseiTed,  in  several  places,  and  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.  Barrow  Hall,  and  the  inn  at 
Lowdore,  wuth  their  cascades,  are  bounded  by 
Lord's  Island  and  Ramp's  Holm,  and,  between 
Ramp's  Holm  and  St.  Herbert's,  Grange  Crag, 
Castle  Crag,  Grange  Fell,  and  Gate  Crag,  and, 
in  remote  distance^^  the  mountains  of  Borrow- 
dale  and  Wa^tdale.  On  the  right  of  Su  Herbert^a 
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all  the  summits^  from  Maiden  Moor  to  Skiddaw^ 
of  which.  Cat  Bells^  Red  Pike,  in  Buttermere, 
Causey  Pike,  and  Grisedale  Pike,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ;  the  latter  acts  as  a  distance  to  Derwent 
Isle.  Skiddav^»  as  from  the  pier,  is  seen  swell- 
ing over  Crow  Park,  flanked  on  the  west  by 
Isthmus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  woods  extend- 
ing from  Friar  Crag  to  Cock  shot  The  walk 
on  Friar  Crag^  though  at  present  liberal  in  di- 
mensions, ought  to  be  at  least  three  yards 
wide,  by  which,  several  persons  might  be  en- 
abled to  walk  a-breast*  Unless  for  $cenic  im- 
provement, or  the  benefit  of  other  trees,  few 
would  require  removal;  occasionally  rising 
from  a  path,  tbey  create  an  interesting  variety 
vaith  such  as  stand  upon  its  verge*  The  bench 
is  a  mile  from  Keswick. 


€otks^ 


The  way  to  Cock  shot  is  across  a  narrow 
green  field,  from  a  stile  nearly  opposite  the 
gate,  which  opens  into  Crow  Park. 

Cock  shot  hill  is  Mr*  West's  ftrst  station  for 
Derwent  Water,  and  is  by  him,  thus  described* 

^  Cock  shot  hill  is  remarkable  for  a  general 
view :  it  is  covered  with  a  motley  mixture  of: 
young  wood,  has  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  and, 
from  it,  the  lake  -appears  in  great  beauty.  On 
the  floor  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre  of  the  most 
picturesque  mountains  imaginable,  an  elegant 
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slieet  of  water  is  spread  out  before  you,  shining^ 
like  a  mirror,  and  transparent  as  chrystal,  va- 
riegated with  islands,  adorned  with  wood,  or 
clothed  with  the  sweetest  verdure,  that  rise  in 
the  most  pleasing  forms  above  the  watery  plains. 
The  effects  all  around,  are  amazingly  great; 
but  no  words  can  describe  the  surprising  plea- 
sure of  this  scene  on  a  fine  day,  when  thie  sun 
plays  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  illuminated  by  his  re- 
fulgent rays,  and  their  rocky  broken  summits 
invertedly  reflected  by  the  surface  of  the  water/' 

Mr.  West's  account  of  Cock  shot  has  been 
written  more  than  forty  years.  His  motley 
mixture  of  young  trees,  have  now  so  closely  in- 
terwoven their  branches  as  to  blot  out  all  the 
beauty  described  by  him,  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  encompassing  which,  and,  at  a  mo- 
derate distance  from  t£e  boundary  of  the  wood, 
there  is  a  walk  equally  ungracious  to  the  anxious 
tourist,  whose  chief  prospects  are  on  the  boles 
of  oaks  and  beeches.  But,  like  a  work  of  en- 
chantment. Cock  shot  might  be  almost  in- 
stantaneously transformed  into  scenes  of  beau- 
ty so  eminently  superior  to  others,  which  are 
already  deservedly  admired,  as  at  once  to  sur- 
prise and  please  every  sentimental  beholder. 
Openings  from  the  crown  of  the  hill,  through 
the  woods,  to  the  most  captivating  features  of 
the  remote  country,  would  give  a  series  of  sin- 
gularly varied  scenes,  of  which,  Uiat  towards 
Borrowdale  and  the  one  of  Keswick,  with  Skid- 
daw  in  back-ground  would  be  the  principal.  But, 
the  path  above  the  eminence,  and  many  points 
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above  it,  are  capable  of  furnishing  an  everlast- 
ing succession  of  the  richest  combinations* 

Amongst  the  many  elegantly  diversified 
scenes  which  might  be  added  to  to  the  well* 
known  beauties  of  this  celebrated  vale,  none 
would  be  more  valuable  than  those  produced  by 
a  judicious  thinning  of  the  woods  on  Cock  shot: 
the  infirm,  the  delicate,  and  the  aged,  might 
alight  from  their  carriages  at  the  very  spot,  or, 
even  make  the  circuit  of  the  wood  without 
alighting,  if,  upon  a  road  previously  furnishing 
the  necessary  accommodation.  Cock  shot,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  town,  its  ease  of  access,  and 
its  numerous  charms  (which,  when  unveiled, 
virould  be  almost  unrivalled)  demands  peculiar 
attention. 


4rtniittr'0  ^ss- 


Strand's  Hagg  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a 
ridge,  which  extends  over  the  hill,  from  east  to 
west.  On  the  south  side  of  this  ridge,  have 
been  planted,  at  equal  distances,  about  twenty 
ash  trees,  now  apparently  of  more  than  thirty 
years jgrowth.  These  trees,  wherever  observea, 
are  disgusting  by  their  regularity.  An  exqui- 
site view  of  the  Borrowdale  mountains,  and  the 
lake,  may  be  had  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
hedge  row«  In  this  scene  there  is  not  any  fore- 
^ound,  but  the  middle-ground  would  be  ex- 
cellent, if  the  trees  bordering  on  Friar  Crag 
Bay  were  rendered  into  groups*    Xx>rd'8  Jsland, 
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Ramp^^9  Holm,  SU^  Herbert's  Islaad,  and  Fiiair 
Crag,,  are  here  valuable  features. 

By  leaving  the  Friar  Crag  road  at  the  en- 
trance gate,  near  Derwent  pier,  and  passing  on 
the  right,  the  hedge  which  divides  Strand's 
Hagg  from  Friar  Crag,  the  pedestrian  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  Hagg,  find  himself  at  Friar  Crag 
Ba^,  a  place  furnishing  several  superior  com- 
positions. One  of  these  is  of  Stable  Hills  and 
Wallow  Crag,  shut  out  on  the  south  by  Lord's 
Island  ;  another,  of  the  Borrowdale  mountains;, 
a  third,  of  Causey  Pike,  with  Cat  Bells  on  the 
left,  and  Friar  Crag  on  the  right ;  and  a  fourth,, 
of  Falcon  Crag,  observed  between  Stable  Hilia 
and  Lord's  Island.  This  last  is  less  profuse  in 
water  than  the  others,  but  it  is  chaste  and 
beautiful.  All  these,  severally  combined  dis^ 
tances,  and^middle-grounds,  may  be  further  as- 
sisted by  trees,  there  being  numbers  on  the 
fore-ground,  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  drafts- 
man, will  not  only  aid  his  beauties,  but  assist  in 
shutting  out  deformities. 


Uroom  mn,  miU  MtabU  H^ilbi. 


The  gate  which  opens  a  passage  through  the 
fields  to  Stable  Hills,  is  a  mile  upon  the  Bcn*- 
rowdale  road ;  and,  having  entered  the  fidid, 
the  way  to  Broom  Hijl»  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
the  side  of  a  wall,  to  a  stile,  to  be  crossed  by 
those  on  foot,  to  Borrowdale,  or  Barrow.  This- 
path)  between  the  gate  and  stile,  is  singularly 
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interesting:  Falcon  Crag  rises  splendidly  above 
the  stately  oaks  which  grow  upon  Water  Edge 
Bank,  and  the  view  towards  Borrowdale,  with 
the  intervening  water,  is  fine,  but  infinitely 
less  90y  than,  when  twenty-four  years  ago,  the 
trees  sported  over  the  surface  of  the  land, 
which  is  now  exclusively  claimed  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  agriculture.  From  the  stile,  the  pass- 
age (on  trespass)  is  bv  a  hedge  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  on  its  banks  to  the  promontory, 
called  Broom  Hill,  which  is  six  hundred  yards 
south  of  Stable  Hills.  From  the  beach.  Falcon 
Crag  is  a  grand  object,  which  may  be  combined 
with  the  rocky  side-ground,  and  a  bold  oak,  if 
required.  The  heights  of  Borrowdale,  and  the 
lake,  may  be  assisted  by  trees,  either  from  the 
field,  or  on  the  water's  side.  On  the  walk  from 
Broom  Hill  to  Stable  Hills,  either  on  the  green 
field,  or  on  the  rugged  borders  of  the  lake, 
Skiddaw  swells  sublimely  over  Strand's  Hagg, 
and  Cock  ^hot,  having  on  the  left.  Lord's 
Island,  and  well-grown  trees  upon  the  right; 
but  this  otherwise  superb  combination  is  ruined 
by  breadth  without  distribution.  Skiddaw  and 
and  Strand's  Hagg  are  woodless.  Lord's 
Island  and  Cock  shot  are  covered  with  wood. 

Stable  Hills,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Borrowdale  road,  is  a  large  farm  house;  it 
stands  near  the  lake,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  bridge,  anciently  connecting  the 
main  land  with  Lord's  Island.  En^roved  by 
ash  trees,  the  house  was  formerly  a  picturesque 
appendage  to  the  neighbouring  scenes,  but  the 
recently  built  rectilineal  out-building,  like 
r  2 
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many  of  Ihe  surrounding  materials,  are  all 
breadth.  l*he  artist  may  get  some  pretty  hints 
about  Stable  Hills,  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  woods.  Stable  Hills  and  Broom  Hill  have 
fewer  attractions  than  many  places  already 
mentioned,  and  such  others  as  will  be  hereafter 
described. 


On  the  way  from,  the  market  place  to  the 
bridge,  a  little  beyond  Mr.  Crosthwaite's  Mu- 
seum, there  is  a  passage  on  the  left,  which  leads 
by  the  Garden  Heads  to  the  Little  Hills:  this 
is  an  occasional  pleasant  variation  to  the  walk 
from  the  bridge  to  the  Borrowdale  end  of  the 
town. 

From  that  angle  of  the  Little  Hills  which 
joins  the  Plosh,  there  is  a  good  view  of  the 
town,  with  Skiddaw  in  distance,  but  a  better 
out  of  the  adjoining  field,  somewhat  south  of 
the  cottages  which  are  now  erecting.  The 
Plosh,  with  a  part  of  the  town,  out-topped  by 
Skiddaw,  was  a  fine  composition  till  partly  ob- 
scured by  the  new  houses  just  mentioned.  In 
all  these  views,  the  Town  Hall  steeple  is  an  ex- 
cellent feature. 


SaSatrr  €titSy  mils  its  SSSooolantr  Slpptnlrasts. 

Water  End,  and  the  woodland  margin  of  the 
lake,  three  miles  long,  is  the  property  of  the 
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Right  Hon.  Lord  William  Gordon,  who»  to  pre- 
vent intrusion,  conducted,  at  a  considerable 
expence,  the  road  from  Manesty  to  the  foot  of 
the  northern  Cat  Bell,  a  line  of  almost  un* 
rivalled  beauty,  and  for  which,  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  his  Lordship: — ^by  this  con- 
duce. Water  End  has  become  a  place  of  singu* 
lar,  but  enviable  seclusion. 

To  criticise  the  management  of  these  grounds 
might  be  deemed  an  unpardonable  impertinence, 
did  they  not,  in  their  present  state,  greatly  mi- 
litate against  the  beauty  of  the  vast  scenes  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  hints  pro- 
posed for  their  local  improvement,  and  the  con- 
sequent benefit  of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  harmony  of  that  extensive  vale  in 
which  they  share  so  large  a  portion,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  plead  the  writer's  apology  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  observations. 

Foe  Park  was,  for  many  years,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Water  End  estate*  Eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  Finkle  Street,  now  Derwent 
Bank,  was  added  to  it.  Derwent  bank  was  built 
by  the  late  Joseph  Focklington,  Esq.  who  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Marshall,  from  whom  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Rev.  William  Pearson,  who  disposed  of  it  to 
Lord  William  Gordon,  the  present  possessor* 

An  hundred  yards  beyond  Derwent  Bank, 
there  is  an  opening  to  the  lake,  which  leads  to  a- 
landing  place  for  boats  ;  this  opening  separates 
the  lands  of  Derwent  Bank  «nd  Foe  Park.   One 
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cart  road,  (that  nearest  the  lake)  and  two  foot 
roads  on  the  way  to  Silver  Hill  and  Water  End, 
entefing,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other, 
the  Foe  Park  woods,  all  unite  near  a  bridge,  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eastern  road.  All  these  roads  are  so  closely  be- 
set by  trees,  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  glimpse 
at  the  surrounding  mountains ;  but  the  land  on 
which  these  trees  are  planted,  is  marked  by  the 
most  desirable  undulations;  and,  to  take  away 
three  out  of  four  of  these  trees,  would  greatly 
enrich  the  owner,  produce  home  diversity,  and 
the  most  heavenly  combinations  with  the  lakes 
of  Derwent  and  Bassenthwaite. 

From  the  bridge,  just  mentioned,  the  road 
south  east,  is  across  a  field,  to  Silver  Hill.  This 
field,  which  is  several  acres,  is  surrounded  by 
trees.  From  the  bridge,  a  foot  road  passes  on 
the  western  side  of  the  field,  into  a  close  set 
wood,  from  which  it  presently  enters  upon  a 
broad  but  circuitous  foot  road  from  Silver  Hill 
to  Water  End,  guarded  all  the  way  by  natives 
and  foreigners,  the  latter  chiefly  larches  and 
spruce  firs.  This  charming  walk  presents  nu- 
merous hints  for  still  more  elegant  association. 
Cat  Bells,  which,  all  the  way  from  Portinscale 
to  Water  End,  swell  from  their  bases  with  a 
grandeur  superior  to  their  appearance  from  any 
other  part  of  the  vale,  might  not  only, Vfrom  this 
walk,  but  irom  many  oUier  points  upon  this 
highly  favoured  estate,  be  so  intermixed  with 
the  trees  upon  its  surface,  as  to  produce  a  num- 
ber of  uncommon  assemblages.    Causey  Pike^ 
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with  the  inferior  elevations,  from  which  it  rises, 
is  here  likewise  well  calculated  as  a  back-ground 
in  aid  of  many  a  charming  landscape. 

The  house  and  the  bordering  grounds  at 
Water  End,  have  been  already  noticed.  South- 
of  Water  End,  the  ancient  road  to  Grange  is 
by  the  houses  called  High  and  Low  Haws  End, 
and  Brandelow ;  from  which  road,  and  out  of 
the  fieM,  there  are  excellent  views  of  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback,  but  these  are  greatly  inferior  to 
others  which  might  be  opened  from  desirable 
stands,  through  woods,  whose  present  super* 
fluity  are  everlastingly  opposing  beauty. 

From  the  house,  there  is  a  walk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  to  the  open  part  of  the  lake, 
which  is  conducted,  and  considerably  extended 
on  its  banks.  This  is  a  delightful  walk,  and,  by 
occasional  clearing,  would  be  still  more  abun- 
dantly recreative. 

From  Water  End  to  Silver  Hill,  there  is  a  di- 
rect way,  which  is  joined  by  that  circuitous  one 
already  described,  at  both  ends,  near  the  houses. 
This  shorter  way  is,  in  places,  obscured  in  the 
solemnity  of  gloom.  An  unwearied  attention 
in  the  management  of  the  foliage  of  trees  will 

{>roduce  the  darkness  of  night,  but  this  is  not  to 
le  effected,  as  some  may  vainly  imagine,  by 
redundancy,  but  by  carefully  preventing  the 
branches  of  well  distanced  trees  from  touching, 
by  a  timely  cutting,  and  thereby  allowing  those 
branches  to  infold  themselves  between  each 
^her ;  for,  wherever  they  come  in  contact,  a. 
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warfare  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  destruction  of 
all  the  contending  parties ;  of  which,  there  can- 
not be  a  more  striicing  evidence,  than  in  the 
woods  in  question,  and  in  many  other  amidst 
these  northern  mountains,  where  the  side  arms 
of  all  such  trees  are  in  a  pitiable  state  of  decay, 
and  the  light  of  heaven  dimly  shed  through  a 
ragged  canopy  of  leaves. 

Can  fancy  conceive  a  grander  exhibition 
than  on  emerging  from  midnight  murkiness,  to 
be  saluted  with  an  exquisite  lake  landscape, 
while  reflecting,  in  its  calmness,  all  the  splen- 
dour of  a  setting  sun,  or  those  transient  lights, 
or  flitting  vapours,  which,  though  producing  to 
the  eye  a  momentary  astonishment  only,  per- 
vaded the  mind  with  hours  of  the  most  elegantt 
though  visionary  gratification.     Silver  Hill  is  a 

Eretty  cottage,  of  one  story,  designed  and  built 
y  Mr.  Cullen,  when  he  was  steward  to  Lord 
William  Gordon. 

From  Silver  Hill,  the  road  to  Keswick  is  di- 
agonally across  the  field,  to  the  bridge,  and  into 
the  public  road,  by  the  foot,  or  horse  roads, 
already  mentioned.  Half  way  from  the  house 
to  the  bridge,  over  the  tops  of  trees,  there  is  a 
fine  display  of  summits,  the  most  striking  of 
which,  are  Robinson,  High  Stile,  Rolling  Lnd, 
Causey  Pike,  Barrow,  Grisedale  Pike,  Swinside, 
Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  Castle  Head,  Wanthwaite 
Crags,  Wallow  Crag,  and  Falcon  Cra^.  A  little 
nearer  the  bridge,  over  a  deep  dip  between 
two  splendid  side-grounds  of  native  trees,  are 
teen  the  Higher  and  the  lower  Cat  Bells ;  this 
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enviable  combination  is  capable  of  being  render* 
ed  still  more  charming  by  a  proper  attention  to 
the  intervening  woods,  all  the  property  of  Lord 
William  Gordon. '  Is  there  a  more  impressive 
combination  of  nature  and  art,  than  a  finely  fea- 
tiired  distance  as  observed  through  a,  descending 
vista  of  well-arranged,  and  well  contrasted  fo* 
liage  ? 

The  expence  of  renderingWater  End  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  north  of  England,  would  be 
trifling  to  the  sum  produced  by  a  necessary  re- 
duction of  the  trees  with  which  it  is  at  present 
encumbered. 


The  usual  way  to  the  Church,  is  on  a  flat^ 
and,  to  the  eye,  less  interesting  than  that  cir* 
cuitous  walk  by  the  Vicarage :  but,  those  on 
their  approach  to  the  house  of  prayer,  will  ^ot 
be  less  impressed  with  the  wonderous  workings 
of  their  beneficent  Creator  from  the  upper  thaa 
the  lower  road. 

Beyond  the  turnpike  gate,  at  a  wheel,  of  the 
river  Greta,  the  Wigton  road  leaves  that  to 
Cockermouth  and  M^hitehaven ;  from  the  same 
point  a  foot  road  passes  through  a  field  at  the 
edge  of  a  nursery  garden,  called  Lime  Potts,  to 
the  Vicarage. 

The  horseing  block  in  front  of  the  Vicarage, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Gray. 
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•*  TVom  licncfe,  I  jgdt  to  tfie  Pstrsona^e,  alittle 
l)fefore  sun-set,  and  sa^,  in  my  glass,  a  picture, 
thaltif  I  could  transmit  to  you,  and  fix  it  in  all 
the  softness  of  its  living  colours,  would  fairly 
sell  for  a  thousand  pounds.  This  is  the  sweet- 
est scene  I  can  yet  discover,  in  point  of  pas- 
toral beaiity;  the  rest  are' in  a  subhmer  style.** 

Concerning  this  subje;pt,  Mr.  West  enters  in- 
to  a  laboured  description.  Perliaps,  in  Mr» 
'Gray's  time,  and  even  in  Mr.  West's,  ten  years 
afterwards,  the  fore  aWd  kniddle  grounds  were 
more  Happily  tn  harmdny  titan  at  present,  with 
the  distance:  but  it  is  presumed,  that  tire  ^'isoft- 
ness  of  its  living  colours"  added  greatly  to  the 
fascinated  feelings  of  the  poet.  It  is  certainly 
a  less  pleasing  picture  than  tfast  irom  Onna- 
thwaite,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  West,  and  of  many 
dthers  of  Derwent  Water,  to  be  noticed  in  the 
same  direction. 

Opposite  the  Victfrage,  is  a  house,  some  time 
'since,  the  property  and  residence  of  A.  AUason, 
'Esq.,' but  now  of  Mr^.  Crothers,  who  has  added 
to  it  an  elegant  room  of  one  story. 

The  wav  to  the  Church  from  the  Vicarage,  is 
*betw^en  Mrs.  Crothets's  and  Dove  Cote,  the 
-sumnter^s  seat  of  James  Stanger,  Esq.    Dove 

Cote  is  most  happily  situate  for  a  view  of  the 
lake,  but  more  particularly  for  the  mountains 

of  Newlands,  Braithwaite,  and  ThornthwaitCt 
'  which)  with  their  splendid  intervening  woods, 
^Lct  not' elsewhere  more  excellently  assembled. 

At  a  gate  opening  frbm  the  chtm:h  roafd  to  the 
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hoitfie, .  this  fine  mouQUin  :  scenbt  with  the 
church  is  scarcely  less  agreeably  fliiipla^ri^ 
than  from  Dove  Cote  itself.  From  this  gate, 
the  path  is  continued  oh  the  northern  side  of 
the  pleasure  ground,  aiid  c6mman^8|  i^esid^a  a 
stripe  of  Bassenthwaite  Water,  a  long  chain  of 
houses,  planted  at  the  foot  of  that  stupendous 
>inoiintaifl  Skiddaw;  tb  wMdbi  hpusje^f  a  foot 
road  strikes  Irom  the  other,  ^icro^s  the  iidldf, 
and  joins  the  turnpike  road  ^  mUe  &om  I^c^ 
wick. 

At  the  end  of  the  plantation,  in  a  little  peep 
among  the  trees,  the  church  again  appears,  bi|t 
notfio  pleasingly  as  from  the  stile  at  the  aaigie 
of  the  road. 


Cr40(j^ta»tfte  Cj^urd^,  near  &tt6Mk. 


Here  the  church  is  observed  ijjn^er  the  dip 
connecting  Grisedale  Pike  and  Grasmire,  with 
4iU  the  elevated  summits  estendiug  fi^tm  the 
latter  mountain  to  Causey  Pike. 

From  thi3  descent,  at  every  step,:  the  church 
•is  a  good  object,  and  inhere  its  vanishing  lines 
become  more  strikingly  abrupt,  it  is  the  ptin* 
cipal  feature  of  the  scene. 

With  a  pious  feeling,  the  parishioners  of  Cro$« 
thwaite,  on  many  a  monumental  stone,  have  care- 
.  AiUy  recorded  the  virtues  of  their  ancestor^. 
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The  usual  road  from  the  church  to  the  town, 
18  in  a  straight  hue. 


€xtuttsitn  roatdt  i8a«settt]^ttr  mater. 


The  excursion  round  this  lake  Is  a  pleasant 
ride  of  more  than  twenty  miles ;  till  within  a 
few  years  past,  there  was,  pear  Ouse  Bridge,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  a  good  inn,  where  those  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  improvement,  might 
either  refresh,  or  take  up  their  abode  for  th^ 
night ;  now,  the  only  public  house  conveniently 
situated  for  those  purposes,  is  at  Bassepthwaitft 
Halls. 

Bassenthwaite  Water  is  four  miles  long,  and, 
in  some  places,  almost  a  mile  in  breadth ;  it 
lies  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south.  The 
fish  it  contains,  are  perch,  pike,  trout,  eels,  and 
sometimes  salmon.  It  is  four  miles  north  of 
Derwent  Water. 

Mr.'  Hutchinson,  in  bis  History  of  Cumber^ 
land,  speaks  thus  of  Bassenthwaite. 

"  This  lake  affords  many  bays,  where  you 
may,  in  some  parts,  push  under  the  cover  of  a 
lofty  over-hanging  grove,  and,  in  others,  rocky 
coves,  where  you  find  the  genller  echo,  favour- 
able to  music,  and  a  song.  The  painter  has 
tamer  landscapes  here,  but  they  are  warmer,  and 
more  serene  than  those  of  Keswick.  Soft  pas- 
toral  scenes  margin  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side. 
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over  which,  Skiddaw  lifts  an  august  brow,  to 
ffive  the  boldest  contrast  to  the  green  and  gent- 
ly rising  eminences,  the  scattered  coppices,  the 
velvet  drest  lawn,  the  rich  verdure  of  the  me^d, 
the  tranquil  cottage,  and  the  serene  and  shining 
mirror  which  the  lake  expands.  The  boldest 
landscape  found  here,  consists  of  irregular 
eminences,  clothed  with  oaks,  at  whose  feet  a 
rassy  margin  lies  to  the  water's  brink,  and 
olds  some  farmhold;  whilst  the  sublimer 
mountains,  pile  upon  pile,  lift  up  their  heads, 
and,  from  tne  western  sun,  cast  long  shades 
upon  the  lake,  whose  distant  shores  catch  the 
surpassing  beams,  and  glow  with  additional 
beauty,  from  the  contrasting  shades,  over 
which,  the  distant  eminences  mix  their  browd 
with  the  azure  of  the  atmosphere/' 

*  Some  recommend  the  western  side  of  the 
lake,  as  first  to  be  travelled,  in  preference  to 
the  eastern ;  but,  the  writer  liking  the  former^ 
will  commence  the  conduct  of  his  friends  along 
the  western  side. 

The  road  to  the  western,  or  Withop  side  of 
this  lake,  is  first  by  Long  Bridge,  to  Portinscale, 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Keswick.  On  the 
right,  beyond  Portinscale,  is  Pow,  the  property 
and  residence  of  Mr.  Birket.  Along  this  road, 
fronting  the  traveller,  is  Grisedale  Pike,  which, 
with  pleasant  near-ground  trees,  is  given  in 
many  hints  for  composition.  Two. miles  and  a 
half  upon  the  Cockermouth  road«  at  the  first 
public  house  in  the  village  of  Braithwaite, 
that  to  Bassenthwaite  turns  off  upon  the  right. 
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This  road,  by  an  easy  ascent,  is  formed  into 
a  terrace,  exhibiting  the  luxuriantly  vrooded 
vales  of  f  homthwaite,  Brai^vaite,  and  Kes«> 
wtck,  where  accident  has  giv^en  the  whole  in 
exquisite  beauty,  and,  highly  to  the  dfscredtt 
of  those  great  landed  proprietors  whose  oalj 
object  in  their  agricultural  itnprovements  is  the 
accumulation  of  riches,  these  worldly  wise  in^ 
dividuals  forgetting,  or  rather  not  knowing,  that 
in  every  atteifnpt  to  aid,  xfc  even  generate  beauty, 
that  utility  may  take  it  by  the  hand. 

At  the  village  of  Thomthtwiite,  between  the 
wooden  mills  and  the  road^  stands  a  amall  ^rm 
house,  called  Thwaite  Hill,  from  wi)ich  there 
is  a  charming  valley  view  towards  Keswick, 
From  Jenkin  Hill,  upon  the  right,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  seen  to  very  great 
advantage.  In  all  these  views  Skiddaw  is  the 
^ardian  mountain  northward. 

The  road  skirts  the  base  of  tlie  rugged  mouii* 
tain,   Barf,  ere  it  reaches  the  lakej   onward, 
from  their  junction,  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn  are 
each  to  be  observed^  but  less  adVanta^ously 
than  from  numerous  points  on  advancing  to- 
wards its  foot.    In  the  neighbourhood  lif  Beck, 
Withop  and  Smithy  Green,  two  farm  houses, 
on  the  left,  are  some  ^ood  scenes ;  but,  from 
the  ascending  road,  which  is  in  places  bordered 
by  rocks  and  stately  trees,  they  are  particularly 
fine.     Here,  in  sweet  meanderings,  towards 
the  head  of  the  lake,  may  be  observed  many 
bays,  deliehtfuUy  fringed  with  wood.    On  the 
left,  over  Mirehousej^  rises  Dodd,  die  Cub  of 
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Skiddaw;  Beyond  the  head  of  Ibhe  lake  appear 
Walloifr  Crag,  and  Falcon  Crag,  and,  towering 
ajboive  tfaBm>  Bieaberry  Fell,  and  High  Seat: 
Ukd  reqpu>iely  over  the  foot  of  Dodd  and  Ca»tle- 
rigg,  JStyx^  Whiteside,  and  Helvellyn.  Beyond 
t^  pretty  bays  en  the  right,  rises  Swinside,  and, 
on  the  other  side  of  Derw^nt.  Water,  the  high 
lands  neighbouring  Lowdore,  distanced  by  the 
still  more  remote  motintaiii^  the  High  Raise. 

This  fine  expanse  of  natural  beauty  so  charm- 
ing &om  the  road,  would,  frqm  many  stands 
amongst  the  woods  and  rocks  be  almost  inex« 
presstbly  more  attractive  if  thos^  woods  were 
in  places  rendered  into  compositions,  appropri^s 
ately  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  scenes  for 
whidi  ihey  were  designed  as  ornJaments.  This 
is  a  sacred  spot.  The  axe  has  here  been  used  to 
weedy  net  to  exterminat.  Had  that  barhanan 
leveller  better  known  his  office  on  Derwent 
Water,  instead  of  sorrowful  pegret,  unallov* 
ed  pleasure. iiad  attended  the  gaziogs  of  the 
rambler. 

Mr.  West  proposes  the  return  to  Keswick  to 
be  upon  the  western  side. 

^^  Return  to  Keswick,  up  the  western  side  of 
the  lake. 

*^  Every  lover  of  landsoai)e  should  take  this 
ride  in  the  aitemoon ;  and,  if  the  sim  shines,  it 
is  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  road  branches  off 
from  .  the  ^eat  road  to  Cookermouth,  a  little 
iselow  the  bridge,  and  leads  through  the  wood. 
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and  round  Castle  How.  In  some  placet  it  risetf 
above  the  lake  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
water  is  agreeably  seen  at  intervals,  through  a 
screen  of  low  wood,  that  decks  its  banks ;  then 
the  road  descends  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
presents  you  with  a  variety  of  surprising  views 
m  different  styles,  that  shew  themselves  iu  an 
agreeable  succession  as  the  eye  wanders  in 
amazement  along  the  lake/' 

When  Mr.  West  made  the  tour  of  Bassen- 
thwaite,  Withop  woods  probably  did  not  so 
much  abound  in  visual  impediments.  Beck 
Wilhop,  already  mentioned,  is  his  fourth  stati<m 
for  this  lake. 

From  the  higher  grounds,  till  beyond  Castle 
How,  all  the  beauties  of  the  lake  are,  at  present> 
veiled  by  impenetrable  woods.  Even  at  Saw 
Crag,  a  farm  a  little  south  of  Castle  How,  where, 
out  of  the  fields,  prospects  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  nothing  can  now  be  seen. 

By  entering  a  field  short  of  a  bridge,  something 
beyond  Castle  How,  and  passing  on  the  side  of 
the  stream  to  a  ground  of  gentle  elevation, 
the  tourist  will  gam  a  newly  featured  view  of 
Bassenthwaite.  The  finely  embayed  coast  un- 
der the  woods  at  Saw  Crag,  and  the  opposite 
shores  at  Scamess  and  Bradenss,  cheerfully  em* 
bellished  by  farm  houses,  and  shady  gro^'es^ 
and  hax'ing  the  lofty  Skiddaw  as  a  back-ground^ 
presents  an  union  of  materials  at  once  sublime 
and  beautiful.  Beyond  the  above  bridge^  froite 
a  hiljy  field  on  the  left,  there  is  an  exqiusite 
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typeninetowards  Helvelljrn,  en  the  east  screen- 
ed by  I>odd,  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  woods  of 
Withop,  and  though  a  more  contracted  prospect 
Chan  the  one  first  mentioned  of  that  distant 
mountain,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  better  adiapted 
Ihr  the  cailvass. 

The  mile  yet  tobetrardledtoOuseBiidge, 
is  chiefly  near  the  water. 

Oust  Bridge  spans  the  Derwent,  a  short  way 
from  the  lake ;  hence  winds  that  river  in  stately 
majesty,  through  those  fertile  {^ains,  which  are 
the  granaries  of  wheat,  to  the  more  romantic, 
Imt  less  cultivated  districts  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland. 

The  house  formerly  an  inn,  is  a  little  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  on  the  Bassenthwaite  side  of  the 
river. 

Armathwatte  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Frederick 
Fletcher  Vane,  Bart,  commands  a  view  of  Bas- 
senthwaite Water  from  head  to  foot,  with  all 
**  its  winding  creeks  and  solitary  ^ays,^*  and,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  which,  the  hoiise  i^  planted 
4m  a  well  calculated  elevation.  The  trees  upon 
the  lawn,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  are 
respectable  fore  and  middle-grounds;  Lon^ 
Sioe  and  Dodd,  upon  the  left,  and  Withc^ 
Brows  upon  the  rights  compose  a  delightful 
vista,  through  which,  *  far  to  the  south,  retiring 
behind  each  other,  are  the  mountains  of  Thorn- 
thwaite,  Braith watte,  Newlands,  Keswick,  Bor- 
rowdale^  Wythburn,  and  Langdale«     On  the 
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left,  over  a  grove  of  trees,  Skiddaw,  the  Com* 
mon  lord  of  Basseqthwaite  and  Derwent  Water, 
rears  his  mighty  head« 

A  mile  from  Ouse  Bridge,  on  the  Hesket 
Newmarket  road,  are  four  lane  ends.  One  turns 
on  the  right  to  Keswick,  but,  those  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  a  decent  public  house,  may 
leave  the  Keswick  road  at  the  first  turning  on 
the  left,  and  pass  down  North  Row,  under  North 
Row  Bank,  to  Bassenthwaite  Halls.  Or,  pursue 
the  Hesket  road  from  Ouse  Bridge,  two  miles,  and 
turn  on  the  right  to  a  house,  called  Robin  Hood, 
thencetothetopof  the  hill,  called  the  Haws  Rake, 
from  which,  on  a  steep  and  winding  descent,  to 
the  Halls,  is  presented  a  combination  of  natural 
and  artificial  beauty,  at  least  equal  in  its  kind 
to  any  other  amongst  the  lakes. 

Deeply  below  the  spectator,  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  valley,  stands  the  village,  called 
Bassenthwaite  Halls.  The  surface  of  the  land 
is  profusely  spread  over  with  stately  trees,  which, 
first  surrounding  the  Halls,  are  thence  extended 
over  a  series  of  easy  undulations,  to  the  foot  of 
Skiddaw,  and  the  lake,  nearly  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  which,  is  here  presented.  In  the 
middle  of  the  dale,  stands  the  chapel,  encircled 
by  a  population,  happily  engaged  in  gathering 
and  dispensing  ^orn.  These  low  land  culti* 
vators  are  overlooked  from  the  rugged  brows 
of  Skiddaw,  by  the  hardy  mountain  shepherd, 
whose  fleecy  rangers  augment  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  these  smiling  fields,  which,  though 
lying  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
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mountains  in  the  kingdom,  are  rarely  excelled 
either  in  the  proportionate  quanti^,  or  in  the 
quality  of  their  productions.  Through  the 
screening  sides  oi  Skiddaw,  and  the  wooded 
brows  of  Withop,  in  distance  appear  the  moun* 
tains  bordering  on  Derwent  Water  j  Causey 
Pike  is  the  principal. 

At  every  descending  step,  this  scene  is  varied 
in  its  charms ;  but,  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
it  is  unfortunately  obscured  by  trees. 

This  fine  extended  vale  may  fairly  challenge 
competition  with  that  facing  the  traveller,  on 
his  descent  from  Castlerigg,  to  Keswick.  That 
of  Crosthwaite,  from  the  side  of  Latrigg,  or  of 
the  same  vale,  from  Whinlatter.  Patterdale, 
from  Place  Fell,  as  seen  above  the  road  from 
Low  Hartshop  to  the  inn.  Ambleside,  from 
the  Gale.  Of  the  first  sight  of  Ennerdale,  on 
the  way  from  Crosdale  to  the  lake, 

Bassenthwaite  Halls,  or  perhaps  Bassen- 
thwaite  Haws,  as  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Haws  Rake,  consists  of  a  few  respectable 
houses,  watered  by  the  river  proceeding  from 
White  Water  Dash.  Over  this  stream  is  a 
rude,  but  artist-like  bridge,  to  the  Haws  Rake. 
Near  the  bridge  are  the  inn  and  the  mill. 

From  Bassenthwaite  Halls,  the  nearest  road 
to  Keswick,  is  by  the  chapel,  but  this  is  a  less 
amusing  way  than  that  by  the  higher  mill  to 
the  road  from  Caldbeck,  by  Orthwaite  to  Kes« 
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fsickf  and  there,  turninji^  on  the  right  by  High 
Side,  and  gaining  the  Cockermouth  road  at  a 
good  farm  house  six  mileft  from  Keswick. 

.  At  the  Keswick  end  of  the  HaUs  a  narrow 
road  turns  on  the  lefl  by  Bassenthwaite  High 
Mill  to  Bassenthwaite  High  Side. 

On  this  road,  where  the  High  Mill  is  i!rst 
observed,  a  rocky  and  gracefully  wooded  eleva- 
tion, with  a  {M-ojection  of  Skiddaw,  swelling 
over  the  whole,  is  an  excellent  painter's  study. 
Hence,  the  road  is  on  the  verge  of  a  bank,  fall- 
ing steeply  to  the  rivulet  which  supplies  the 
mUl  with  water.  This  delightftil  dingle,  darken- 
ed by  a  prolusion  of  oak  trees,  throi^  which  the 
frothed  stream  dashes  in  melancholy  murmur- 
ing, is  a  scene  highly  in  contrast  to  that  from 
Haws  Rake,  and  the  one  now  approached  and 
discovered  from  the  ton  of  the  hilit)n  that  pait  of 
the  Caldbeck  road  to  Keswick,  named  Bassen- 
thwaite High  Side. 

From  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  fields,  ii» 
newly  combined  features,  the  widely  extended, 
and  hidily  cultivated  plain  presented  from  the 
Haws  Kake,  is  again  seen.  The  chapel  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain.  Bassenthwaite  Halls, 
under  the  Rake,  is  observed  in  quiet  retire- 
ment. Over  the  lake,  towards  its  head,  the 
prospect  is  terminated  by  the  steep  hills  and 
vast  woods  of  Withop ;  on  the  north  of  which, 
having  at  its  end.  Castle  How,  is  the  pretty 
sylvan  vale  of  Embleton,  with  the  hill  called 
Setmurthy,  rising  on  the  right.    Between  Set- 
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murthy  iafind  the  Haws  Rake,  opens  on  each  side 
the  river  Derwent,  that  rich  champaign  countij, 
which,  extending  far  and  wide,  is  a  gratenil 
finish  to  this  interesting  and  animating  spec- 
tacle. Six  miles  from  Keswick,  the  Caidbeck 
road  j(Mn8  that  from  Keswick  to  Cockermouth 
and  Wigton }  and  five  miles  from  Keswick,  one 
turns  off  to  Bassenthwaite  Church,  Bowness, 
Bradness,  and  Scamess*  Scarness  and  Bradness 
are  West's  second  and  third  stations.  Bradness 
is  preferable  to  Scarness,  and  is  thus  described 
by  that  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

**  The  next  remarkable  promontory  is  Brad- 
ness, a  round  green  hill^  that,  spreading  itself 
into  the  lake,  forms  a  bay,  with  Bowness  to  the 
south.  The  best  general  view  of  the  lake,  is 
from  the  <lrown  of  this  hill  behind  the  farm 
house*  Here  you  look  over  three  bays,  finely 
formed.  Nothmg  can  be  imagined  more  ele-* 
gant  than  the  sinuosity  of  this  side,  contrasted 
with  the  steep  shores  and  lofty  woods  of  the 
opposite.  The  view  upwards,  is  not  less  charm- 
ing,  being  indented  and  wooded  to  the  water's 
edge.'' 

Bassenthwaite  Church  stands  near  the  lake ; 

it  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  building ;  the 

chapel  was  erected  in  1471 ;  it  is  conveniently 

^situated  for  the  northern,  and  the  church  for  the 

southern  parishioners. 

From  the  Bardness  junction  with  the  Wigton 
and  Cockermouth  road,  the  way  to  Keswicki 
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for  some  distance,  has  the  woods  of  Mirehouse 
on  the  right. 

Mirehouse,  the  seat  of  James  Spedding,  Esqr 
is  a  spacious  building,  surrounded  with  valuable 

Elantationsof  oak,  larch,  and  other  trees: — ^the 
irches,  in  a  broad  display  of  vivid  green,  creep 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, in  a  retiring  chink,  between  Lone  Side 
and  Dodd,  .  Mr.  Houseman  says,  **  Here,  a 
thriving  plantation  of  larches,  on  the  rocky  front 
of  a  barren  mountain,  ought  to  encourage  simi- 
lar attempts  in  many  other  parts  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  to  turn  the  almost  useless 
bills  to  advantage,  and  beautify  the  country,  by 
planting  them  with  trees.'' 

But,  can  this  be  effected  by  plots  of  spike 
heads  ?  All  unsightly  trees  ought  to  be  plant- 
ed in  retired  situations,  or  otherwise  invariably 
obscured  by  assemblages  of  beauty.  From 
Mirehouse,  passing  on  the  way.  Little  Cros- 
thwaite,  Long  Close,  and  Dancing  Gate,  the 
mountain  scenery  is  highly  interesting.  At 
Dancing  Gate,  the  road  under  Skiddaw  leaves 
Lyzick  on  the  right,  it  then  passes  Mill  beck, 
Applethwaite,  and  Onnathwaite,  and  having 
crossed  the  hill,  called  Gale,  under  Lonscale, 
and  by  BrundiHolm,  it  is  continued  over  the 
river  Ulenderaterra  to  Threlkeld,  being  a  nearer 
way  from  Bassenthwaite  to  that  place,  than  by 
Keswick. 

Lyzick,  the  occasional  residence  of  J.  H. 
Fryer,  Esq.  exhibits  the  sublime  elevations  of 
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Newlands,  Braithwaite,  and  Thornthwaite,  to 
a  very  superior  advantage;  and,  as  a  plabe  for 
the  study  of  form,  colour,  and  effect,  is  scarcely 
equalled  in  the  environs  of  Keswick. 

From  Lyzick,  the  road  to  Keswick,  (not 
three  miles)  being  low,  and  in  bad  repair,  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  alluring  than  that  already 
noticed. 

Several  roads  on  the  left  turn  off  to  the 
houses  under  Skiddaw,  and  opposite,  one  to 
Ormathwaite  is  a  foot-path  over  the  fields  to  the 
vicarage,  from  which  it  is  continued  by  the 
Lime  rotts  nursery,  to  Keswick. 

One  mile  from  Keswick,  a  road  on  the  right 
leads  by  a  new  house,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  the 
vicarage,  and  Portinscale,  or  to  the  church. 

The  excellent  new  house  on  the  hill,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  an  old  one,  called  New  Hall. 
From  the  new  Hall,  there  is  a  most  command- 
ing view  of  the  surrounding  vale.  Derwent 
Water  is  here  in  fine  combination  with  the  high 
lands  of  Borrowdale ;  and,  those  of  Newlands, 
Braithwaite,  and  Thomthwaite,  are  in  excellent 
assemblage.  Her^  is  a  peep  at  Bassenthwaite, 
and  all  the  valley  under  the  over-awing  Skid- 
daw. 

This  road,  leaving  New  Hall  on  the  right, 
joins  the  Portinscale  road  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Greta,  before  mentioned,  not  half  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town  of  Keswick. 
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This  view  is  from  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
near  Bassenthwaite  Church.  Beyond  the  head 
of  the  lake,  rise  Wallow  Crag,  and  Bleabeny 
Fell.  In  remote  distance,  over  the  Mirehousc* 
woods,  Helvellyn,  in  a  fine  line,  ends  the  furos- 
pect,    • 


The  road  from  Grange  Bridge  to  thd  ilat 
part  of  the  valley  of  Borrowdale,  half  a  i^ile  itb^ 
yond  Bowder  Stone,  presents,  in  all  dir^ions, 
a  quick  and  most  amusing  succession  of  scenes 
of  a  peculiar  ruggedness  and  grandeur.  Mr. 
West  says ;  ^*  One  rock  elbows  out,  and  turns 
the  road  directly  against  another."  **  Here 
rock  riots  over  rock,  and  mountain  inter-^ 
secting  mouotaiut  forms  one  grand  semicircular 
sweep." 

Mr.  Gilpin,,—**  As  we  doubled  one  promim- 
tory,  aiwtber  unfolded,  and  we  found  ourselves^ 
not  ill,  what  appeared  at  first  a  recess  of  moun-- 
tains,  but  in  a  narrow  winding  valley;  the  scenes 
of  which,  by  quick  transitions,  were  continually 
ahifling.  This  valley,  so  replete  with  hideous 
grandeur,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Straits 
of  Borrowdale." 
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But,  lliis  district,  though  rude,  is  less  replete 
with  scenes  of  hideous,  gcaodeur  .than  Gates- 

Sarth  Dale,  Ennerdale  Dale,  (particularly  un- 
er  the  pillar)  and  the  descent  from  Sty  Head 
to  Wastdale.  But,  neither  Ennerdale,  Wast- 
dale,  Buttermere,  or  any  other  of  the  Cumber'- 
land  wilds,  are  so  prolific  in  siibjects  for  the 
port-folio,  as  the  straits  or  gorge  ox  Bprrowdale. 
Of  these  subjects,  those  oft  Skiddaw,  with  Der- 
went  Water,  and  that  of  the.  valley  of  Borrow- 
dale,  where  it  encircles  Rosthwaite,  with  the 
towering  summits  at  Cdom  Head  beyond  it,  are 
the  principal;  but,  fl*om  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river,  and  from  its  eastern  and  western  banks, 
the  bordering  clifis  may  be  called  in  aid  of  many 
a  noble  composition. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Grange 
Bridge,  some  rocks  on  the  left,  with  Grange 
Fell,  in  a  romantic  mixture  of  crags  and  trees, 
as  a  back-ground,  have  furnished  a  subject  for  a 
sketch.   No.  40,  of  the  large  etchings. 

Half  way  between  Granse  Bridge  and  Bow- 
der  Stone,  a  little  out  of  the  road,  on  the  left, 
is  the  Wye  foot  slate  quarry  :  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  the  working  is  discontinued,  owing 
to  the  best  slate  being  involved  in  the  rubbish, 
which  has  fallen  from  the  margin  of  the  exca- 
vation, 

A  projecting  comer  of  this  quarry,  with  oak 
trees  growing  out  of  the  rock,  and  from  one  of 
the  old  oaks,  a  healthy  birch  tree,  presented,  in 
1812,  a  rich  and  pecuiiai*  assemblage  of  the  pio* . 
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turesqw ;  highly  pleiBm^  iii^inttttw,  itid  a  fine 
study.  This  group  of  olwects  is  the  best,  when 
taken  in  composition  with  the  retrospect  on 
Gate  Crag;  hut,  theaxe  andthe  saw^  which, 
before  the  year  Just  iqentioiied,  had  been  busily 
•employed  in  doing  ^food^  have,  since  thatiime, 
gi^atly  injured  the  combination.^ 

This  subject,  which  «  purely  pictnresqae, 
requires,  for  its  rcpre^ntation  in  pencil,  or  in 
colours,  a  nice,  and  an  attentive  considecation 
'  of  its  component  materials.  Such  materials  are 
lost  on. scribbling  genendizers,  who,  n^lecting 
their  characteristic  peceliarities,  neglect  like- 
idse  that  contrast,  which,  in  scenes  like  the 
present,  furnish  to  the  observer  of  taste  the  chief 
sources  of  delight. 

The  mountain^  and  vallies  of  the  north  of 
England  abound,  not  only  in  the  picturesque^ 
but  in  scenes  of  grandeur,  and  of  beauty. 

..  Sleddale,  Kentmere,  and  Mardale,  though 
presenting  scenes  of  grandeur,  are  less  sublime 
than  those  vaUies,  which  have,  at  their  heads. 


<^^.»o»<^w»».^^»w<».».^.»w»<»<^^^»»<» 


*  ObjecU)  like  the  ebove,  ctB  only  be  jostfy  end  elegeatlV 
exeoatca  bj  thoee  who  heve  first  laborioutly  etodied  in  detail. 
In  thii  note  the  writer  intended  to  introdvce  e  short  Essny  on 
Dimwing  fVom  Natore ;  but,  on  pursuing  the  subjed,  it  beoune 
too  extrniive,  and  is  now  fti^en  ill  the  Appendix:  Tlie  ertoiie- 
out  views  of  many  persons  conoeming  the  necessary  prepentory 
studies  of  a  taixhicape  painter,  bare  induced  this  tittle  work, 
irbieir,  its  author  hopes,  will  be  peraeed  'with  teteitnt 
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those  vast  elevasticM^s^  Oable^  Bow  Fell,  and- 
Scaw  Fell* 

Of  the  low  land  lakes,  several  display,  from 
their  environs,  a  happy  mixture  of  the  grand, 
and  beautiful  i    such    are    Wiudeimere,   UUs 
Wditer»  Haw's  Water,  Derweut   Water,   and 
Bassenthwaite.    But  these  lakes  we  likewise^ 
replete  with  scenes  of  simpla  beauty. 

The  larger  inland  rivers,  in  their  devious 
courses  through  highly  cultivated,  and  well 
wooded  vallies,  are,  trom  the  sides  of  the  neigh- 
bouring uplands,  objects  of  singular  interest  and 
beauty}  they  are  suppli^  by  lesser  streams 
from  dells  and  dingles,  not  unfrequently  bor- 
dered by  bold  impending  rocks,  from  which, 
project,  trees,  in  ail  the  wild  graces  of  unaided 
nature/  These  contracted  bottoms  are  rurh  in 
the  happiest  assemblages  oi  the  picturesque, 
ai^d  few  of  them  have  greater  claimsr  on  the 
artist's  attention  than  the  labyrinths  of  Borrow- 
dale,  which,  are  not  only  locailv  excellent,  but 
especiaHy  so,  in  connection  with  the  distances 
on  every  hand,  to  be  observed  from  amongst 
the  rocks  and  trees.  For  close  scenery,  the 
little  rapids  of  Ambleside  and  Rydal,  are 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  country;  but,  the 
mountains  are  sparingly  seen  from  their  troubled 
waters,  and  when  seen,  they  fail  to  produce  back- 
grounds equal  to  those  of  Borrowdale. 

A  little  beyond  the  passage  to  this  old 
quarry,  is  a  deviating  foot-tiack  over  Wye 
foot,  so  called,  irom  the  Ibpposed  print  or  a 
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-liian,  a  cow,  a  dog,  and  of  the  cloven  foot  of  the 
w  icked  one,  who  here  overtook  the  trio,  and 
feloniously  carried  off  the  cow.  Beyond  this 
place,  some  four  hundred  yards  ^hort  of  Bow* 
der  Stone,  appears  on  its  right,  screened  by 
the  foot  of  Castle  Crag,  that  beautiful  part  of 
Borrowdale,  encircling  Rosthwaite,  with  the 
Coom  beyond  it,  This  is  41  of  the  large  etch* 
ings  \  but,  in  that  print,  Bowder  Stone  is  cut  off 
by  a  rock,  on  the  left. 

Bowder  Stone  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pocklington,  who,  by  taking  away  the  walls 
with  which  it  was  formerly  encumbered,  made 
it  a  capital  painter's  study. 

When  the  writer  first  saw  it,  it  was  in  the' 
state  described  by  Mr.  Houseman.  <<  The  road 
winds  about  the  east«*n  side  of  the  stone,  to- 
wards which,  it  projects  ten  or  twelve  feet 
over  its  base,  forming  a  good  shelter  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ground 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  has' 
walied  in  the  other  side,  for  a  sheepfdd/* 

Mr.  West  savs,  "  This  stone  is  (^a  prodigiou9 
bulk.  It  lies  like  a  ship  upon  its  keel.  Its  length 
is  62  feet,  its  circumference  84.— rits  solidity  i^ 
about  23,090feet,  and  its  weight  about  1771  tons.'^  • 

Mr.  Gilpin  olMserves  **  Masny  rocks  of  im- 
mense size,  rent  fiom  the  mountains,  are  every 
where  found ;  but  this  stone  appears  to  be  of  a 
different  kind»  It  does  not  seem  to  have  beeu 
the  appendage  of  a  mountain,  but  itself  aniu- 
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dependent  creation.  It  lies  in  a  sort  of  dia* 
gonai  position,  overshadowing  a  space  sufficient 
to  sbelier  a  troop  of  horse."  Surely,  Mr.  Gil- 
pin, these  must  lie  the  horses  of  Liliput. 

Mr.  Houseman  thinks,  that  "  this  massy 
body,  which  is  a  little  mountain  of  itself,  has^  in 
some  former  age,  probably  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  been  detacned  from  the  rock 
above,"  *^  That  it  should  stop  in  this  position 
after  the  violence  of  its  motion  in  its  descent 
from  the  mountain,  is  surprising ;  and  to  place 
it  in  its  present  posture,  or  even  to  move  it  by 
any  power  of  art,  seems  utterly  impossible.'' 

The  writer,  like  Mr.  Houseman,  thinks  that 
Bowder  Stone  is  a  fragment  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  the  very  place  from 
which  it  has  fallen,  is  discernible. 


3S0b))if r  ^oat.   Xo.  ifattz^tonr. 


This  view  of  the  Stone,  is  taken  from  the  door 
of  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Pocklington,  who 
likewise  erected  the  chapel.  Gate  Crag,  the 
Knitting  Hows,  and  Manesty  Side,  are  seen 
beyond  it,  Bowder  Stone,  No.  42,  of  the  large 
etchings,  is  from  the  green  plot  on  the  road 
side,  as  approached  from  Keswick. 

Tills  house  is  the  summer's  residence  of 
John  Raven,  who,  on  the  traveller's  appearance, 
commences  an  exordium   preparatory  to  thd 
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presentation  of  a  written  paper,  specifying 
the  weight  ami  dimensions  of  the  stone^  of 
whichi  i.i  scene  seasons,  he  makes  a  profitable 
trade.  John  is  a  hardy  man ;  &r,  in  the  9e^ 
verest  weather,  though  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age,  lie  exposes  his  bare  scalp,  and  the  silver 
giey  hairs  which  scantily  supply  its  borders, 
while  on  the  watch  for  customers.  His  hard- 
ness  of  hearing  umkes  it  impossible  to  C(Hn- 
municate  any  thing  to  him  but  by  means  of 
pantomime.  The  movement  of  the  hand  to* 
wards  the  pocket,  is  an  act  John  undeiBtands  as 
well  as  any  member  of  the  fraternity  to  whick  he 
belongs* 

This  miserafade  man,,  blind  to  all  the  charms 
of  surroundingnature,  and  to  all  nature's imaees, 
excepting  that  of  the  King,  can  have  few  enjoy- 
ments,  being  generally  left  alone  in  theliouse, 
even  at  night.  In  the  day  time,  during  business 
hours,  the  stone  is  visited  by  two  young  women, 
who  are  hardly  more  competent  to  funish  use* 
ful  information  than  their  grandsire.  Raven's 
dove*like  wife,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
shrewd  and  civil  woman* 

The  whole  xan^e  of  forms  encirdtnjp  Bewder 
Stone,  18  a  magnificent  exhibition  o£  the  pic- 
turesque ;  and  tbo  artist  will  find  few  places 
richer  in  fore-ground  materials  than  Qnoge 
Crag,  and  Grange  Fell,  particularly  on  that 
part  of  Grange  Fell  which  rises  above  the  stone. 
Of  these  views,  that  of  Kosthwaite  is  one  of  the 
harauesi  apseinbiages  in  fiorrowdaie}  and,  the 
fields  luroiiBd  tbe  vilbge  di^lay  tlie  only  flat  <4vi 
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servable  from  Bowder  Stone.  A  good  point  of 
view  is  from  the  bench  of  *1ate  planted  on  a 
green  bank  adjoining  the  chapel.  Desirable 
places  miify  likewise  be  foimd  on  the  descent  of 
tfa^road.  Frotti  the  above  bendh,  a  reach  of 
the  Deiwent,  errHvening  the  scene,  is  observed, 
at  thefootof  Castle  Crap,  M'bose  rocky  surface, 
pairtly  hidden  by  trees,  with  the  not  less  splendid 
projection,  Handeison  Hand,  upon  the  left,  shut 
rate  an  agreeaible  quafntity  the  pleasant  vale  of 
Rosthwaite,  and  the  towering  distant  mountains. 
These  are  the  High  Knott,  Rosth^^atte  Cam, 
Coom  Head,  Glaramara,  the  How,  .High  Pike, 
and  Long  Side.  After  much  rain,  the  waterfall 
in  Coom  Gill,  is  a  cheerful  appendage  to  this 
-noble  combination . 

The  large  uprighfrirtones  4t  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  are  called  Randerson  Band  Stones,  to 
nfvhich,  at  everj'  step,  the  component  parts  pre- 
tenU  though  greatly  varied,  a  series  of  delight- 
ful compositions.  The  Band  Stones  are  a  good 
foreground  to  a  retrospect  on  the  shaggy  moun- 
tains rising  from  the  road.  In  front,  or  back- 
ward. Castle  Crag,  Gate  Crag,  and  Knitting 
Hows,  by  their  savage  wildness,  are  highly  re- 
creative to  the  lovers  of  uncontaminated  nature. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  Bowder  Stotie,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  is  the  river,  over  which.  Castle  Crag 
towers  delightfully  to  the  view  of  a  painter, 
who  wiil  see^  in  fine  a&sociation  with  it,  the  de- 
Boending  road,  aided  by  rocks  and  trees.  Hence, 
k  is  'flat  to  the  vitkige  of  Rosthwaite,  on  the  way 
to  which,  two*  bridges  are  crossed,  the  second  of 
fheee,  i^cailad  Rowiwaite  Bridge. 
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Rostliwaite  consists  of  thirteen  houses ;  it  is 
in  two  parts ;  six  houses  being  near  the  road, 
and  seven  connected  with  them  b^  an  avenue 
of  lofly  pines.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  pic- 
turesque,  and  compose  well  with  the  pines,  and 
other  sheltering  treesj  all  of  which  bein^  seated 
in  a  deep  entrenchment  of  mountains,  impress 
the  mind  with  a  pleasing,  but  solemn  entuusi- 
asm,  not  easily  described. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Stonethwaite  arm  of  the 
Dei-went,  there  has  recently  been  erected,  by 
Miss  Barker,  an  exceUent  house,  commanding  a 
fine  view  over  the  river,  and  of  the  rocky  ele- 
vations, called  Hay  Stacks. 

There  is  scarcely  amongst  these  northern 
vallies,  a  place,  in  which  an  equally  valuable 
collection  of  painters'  studies  may  be  so  speedily 
collected,  as  from  the  environs  of  Rosthwaite. 

Two  public  hotises  are  fo.und  at  Rosthwaite ; 
a  circumstance  greatly  in  favour  of  such  artists, 
as,  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  eye 
and  mind,  will  there  repose,  rather  than  return 
each  night  to  Keswick. 

From  the  top  of  a  green  hill,  near  Ros« 
thwaite,  the  three  vallies  of  Rosthwaite,  Stone« 
thwaite,  and  Seathwaite,  with  their  screening 
acclivities,  present  a  series  of  singular,  but 
grand  associations.    The  mountfdns,  observed 
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from  tbb  standi  beginoiog' vith  those  emriton- 
iag  the  village  of  Stonethwaite^  (the  aoutheni 
of  these  three  vallies)  are«  oti  the  left^  the 
KoottSf  a  hill  coveced  ivith  trees,  and  op  the 
light,  the  High  Knotty  which  rises  abruptly 
from  Borrowilalft  Oiapd*  Joining  the  I^n 
Knott,  ou  the  left,  is  the  Hay  Stadcs,  and  far«« 
ther  off,  the  Hanging  Hay  Stacks.  Succeeding 
the  latter,  ^nd  over.Stonethwaite,  are  Blahe 
How  Crag,  and  Bull's  Crag,  wkh  Eagle  Crag^ 
towering  majestically,  beyond  them.  On  the 
left  of  Eagle  Crag,  is  the  summit  of  Oreemip, 
the  hjgheat  land  passed  between  the  Knotts  ;Snd 
Eagle  Crag,  on  the  way  from  Borrowdaieto 
Grasmere.  Extending  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  High  Knotts,  is  the  Coom,  separated  by 
Long  Crag  and  Hi(^  FSke  from  the  Seathwaite 
valley.  In  the  Coom,  appears  a  steep  rock, 
called  Raven  Crag.  Coom  Head  is  succeeded 
by  Glaramara  and  tiie  How.  Prom  the  riVer 
beyond  Castle  Lodge,  Longthwaite  Bank  esf* 
tends  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  north* 
west*  Thjs  is  a  wooded  hiU^  over  whidi,  inaj 
be  seen  many  superior  elevations  Sprinklings 
with  Sea  Fell  on  the  left,  and  Lingmell  Crags 
upon  die  ri^t,  rise  between  the  High  Fflcei 
<md  Bay^s  Brawn.  On  the  ri^ht  of  Bay^s  Brows, 
Oillercoom,  Naddle  End,  GiUercoom  Edge,  and 
Ranren  Crag,  present  themselves.  Great  Gable 
and  Green  Gable  are  discovered,  sweHing 
subUmdjaboiveGillereoom*  Lanethwaite  ^i^ 
dbscures  the  high  end  of  the  Seathwaite  valley} 
but  the  lewer  end,  in  great  beauty,  is  seen 
betwjeep die  Chapeland  Castle  Lodge, 
vox..  II*  T 
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Over  the  northern  end  of  Langthwaite  Bank; 
is  High  Scadle,  to  the  north  of  wliich,  are  Low 
Scadle,  Gate  Crag,  Manesty  Side,  and  Cat 
Bells ;  with  Castle  Bank  and  Castle  Crag  under 
t&em,  the  whole  cut  off.  on  the  left  by  Grange 
Fell.  From  Lanj^hwaite  to  Castle  Crag,  the 
flat'bottom  is  exquisitely  spread  over  with  wood, 
and  the  village  and  trees  at  Rosthwaite,  just  be« 
low  the  eye»  make  the  whole  a  very  interesting 
range  of  objects. 

On  the  right  of  Grange  Fell,  are  the  Yew 
Crags,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Knotts,  first 
mentioned. 


Stonethwaite  is  a  mile  south  of  Rosthwaite, 
part  of  the  way  on  the  road  to  Seathwaite. 
Leaving  the  Seathwaite  road,  Borrowdale  Cha- 
pel, and  two  farm  houses,  known  by  the  name 
of  Chapel,  are  on  the  right. 

Stonethwaite  consists  of  seven  picturesque 
buildings,  which,  like  the  abrupt  and  rocky 
.steeps,  are  delightfully  graced  by  trees,  and  are 
desireable  studies  for  the  cottage  artist.  Eagle 
Crag  is  best  approached  by  keeping  the  river  on 
tiie  right  hand,  having  first  crossed  Stonethwaite 
Bridge.  Stonethwaite  Bridge  stands  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  houses.  Its  ruggedness^  and  its 
appropriate  back-grounds  stamp  it  with  peculiar 
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attractions.  Looking  down  the  river,  and  having 
the  heights  neighbouring .  to  Bowder  Stone  in 
distance,  or  fore-shortened,  and  with  the  village 
the  middle-ground,  and  bounding  the  whole, 
the  Hay  Stacks,  and  the  Hanging  Hay  Slacks 
make  two  ^ood  subjects.  But,  a  third,  supe« 
rior  to  these,  is 


This  scene  is  looking  up  the  river,  through  a 
vista  of  ash  trees,  to  Eagle  Crag,  which  appears 
beyond  the  bridge,  having  dn  each  side;  in 
distance,  the  bi^  lands  of  Langstreth  and 
Greenup. 

To  the  junction  of  the  streams  flowing  through 
Greenup  and  langstreth,  and  uniting  at  the  foot 
of  Bade  Crag,  the  passive  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  from  Stonethwaite  Sridge  abounds  in  a  se- 
ries of  fine  pictures*  A  stile,  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  leads  the  pedestrian  first  through  fields, 
afterwards  upon  the  horse  road;  or,  he  may  take 
his  way  on  the  rugged  banks  of  the  river,  neat 
which,  or  out  of  it  its  stony  bed  there  are  some 
almost  unequalled  view^  in  which  Eagle  Craff  is 
a  principal  feature.  This  is  a  district,  too  richly 
abounding  in  native  beauties,  to  be  slightly 
passed  over  by  the  draftsman,  who  will  find  few 
so  happily  accommodating  in  the  supply  of 
wholes  or  parts. 

T  3 
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Th^  fttiiid  ftom  which  Eagle  Ct^  is  thui. 
ptei^nlfed,  19  scarcely  half  a  mile  abore  the 
bridge.  In  an  excSellent  point  of  view,  appears 
Blake  How  Crag,  with  Bull  Crag,  aud  Sergeant 
Cra^  in  distance ;  the  head  of  Greenup  is  be* 
yond.the  biroh  tree. 

From  another  place  on  this  walk,  Eagle  Crag, 
and  Sergeant  Cra^:,  are  in  exquisite  composition 
With  the  hearer  objects. 

About  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  a  little  way  up 
the  hill,  lies  a  yew  tree^  fneasitring  nine  yarns 
in  circumference,  and  containing  1460  feet  <^ 
wood.  When  this  mighty  piece  of  natural  ruin 
became  prostrate,  is  tiot  known,  as  it  has  been 
in  its  preset  position  during  the  Inemory  of  the 
dldest  man  in  Borrowdale. 

Down  the  side  of  the  Knotts,  ndar  the  meet«. 
ing  of  ihe  Oreenup  and  Laitgstreth  strekms,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1817,  ^as  precipitated  an  im* 
liierise  flood  of  watef,  which  had  fallen  from  a 
clouds  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  tho 
southern  ettd  of  Wiitenlath.  The  spout  was 
nbobt  three  miles  in  length,  but  so  violent  as  to 
early  befbre  tt^  more  than  five  hundred  yards  of 
lulled  fetice.  The  ravages  sire  visible  on  the 
i'oadi  Which,  f(^  some  custance,  is  one  entire 
paveuient  of  crags,  where,  and  from  the  stem 
above  it,  the  surrounding  earth  WAS  dislodged^ 
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and  carried  to  the  river,  by  the  overwhelming 
torrent* 

Spanninfif  the  Greenup  stream,  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  a£brding,  under  Eagle  Crag,  a  w*ay  to 
anoiher  wooden  bridge  in  Langstreth. 

Eagle  Crag  is  a  grand  towering  rock,  or  coU 
Jection  of  perpendicular  rocks  connected  by 
horizontal  spaces  of  variously  coloured  vegeta- 
tion. Its  form  ib  fine,  and  it  is  a  majestic  back- 
ground to  many  pleasing  fore-grounds. 

On  that  part  of  Eagle  Crag  which  is  opposite 
Greenup,  the  eagleB  occasionally  built  their 
nestSk  There  birds  were  so  destructive  to  the 
Jambs,  and  consequently  injurious  tothetnte* 
rests«^f  the  shepherds,  that  their  extermination 
became  absolutely  necessary ;  but  their  build* 
ing  places  being  inaccessible  by  footsteps,  a 
dimgeraos  experiment  was  ventured  upon.  A 
man,  at  the  hazard  ot  his  life,  was  lowered  by  a 
rope,  down  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  sixty 
yards.  A  piked  staff,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
shepherds  when  they  travel  the  mountains,  was 
the  weapon  with  which  this  man  defended  him* 
Mif  against  the  attack  of  the  parent  bird,  while 
he  was  robbing  their  nests  of  the  eggs  or  eaglets* 

If  birds,  their  possession  was  to  be  hin  remu^ 
it^ation;  but  if  eggs,  every  neighbouring  shep* 
herd  gave  foi*  each  egg  five  sliillings.  The  nests 
of  these  birds  were  formed  of  the  tender 
branches  of  trees,  and  hned  with  a  sort  of  grass 
growing  npon  the  bordering  rocks.  The  num- 
ber of  young  taken  at  one  brood  is  not  remem- 
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berecl  to  have  exceeded  two;  and  when  not 
takeii)  and  capable  of  flying,  they  were  conduct- 
ed by  the  old  birds,  to  a  distant  country,  and 
not  seen  afterwards.  Of  the  young  lambs  on 
Mhich,  during  spring,  they  abundantly  feasted, 
thev  have  often  been  known  to  fly  away  witli 
sucli  as  were  a  month  old.  In  wint^  they 
visited  the  head  of  the  Derwent,  where  their 
prey  was  water-fowl. 

An  instance  is  related  of  an  eagle,  which, 
having  pounced  on  a  shepherd's  dog,  carried 
hiin  to  a  considerable  height ;  but  the  weight 
alid  action  of  the  animal  effected  his  partial  li- 
beration, but  he  left  part  of  his  flesh  in  the 
eagle's  beak.  The  dog  was  not  killed  by  the 
fall, — he  recovered  of  his  wound,  but  was  so  in- 
timidated, that  he  would  never  go  that  way 
again. 

Mr.  Gaven  Wren,  son  to  the  owner  of  the 
above  dog,  shot,  near  Langthwaite,  at  one  of 
the  eagles,  which  he  wounded.  This  bird  was 
found  about  a  week  afterwards,  by  Mn  John 
Braithwaite,  of  SeatoUer,  while  on  a  shep* 
herding  excursion  ;  it  was  nearly  exhausted  ibr 
want  of  food ;  the  lower  bill  had  been  split,  and 
the  tongue  wedged  within  the  interstices :  after 
some  conflict,  he  secured,  and  took  tliis  eagle 
home  with  him.  The  bill  healed ;  but,.the  bird, 
on  regaining  his  former  strength,  became  so 
outrageous,  that  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  it. 

On  the  eagles  being  so  frequently  robbed  of 
their  young,  in  Greenup,  they  removed  to  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  craj;.  At  this  place,  they 
built  two  years,  but  left  it  for  Raven  Crag, 
v^ithin  the  Coomi  where,  after  staying  one  year 
only,  they  returned  to  their  ancient  seat^  in 
Eagle  Cri^ ;  where  they  built  annually  during 
the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  Borrowdale.  On 
the  loss  of  its  mate,  the  remaining  eagle  left  the 
country,  but  came  back,  the  following  spring, 
with  another.  His  new  consort  was,  not  only 
of  a  different  species,  but  considerably  smaller 
than  his  former  companion.  This  pair  built, 
during  fourteen  years,  in  Borrowdale ;  but, 
thirty-four  years  ago,  they  finally  abandoned  it 
for  £^kdale.  At  the  last  mentioned  place  they 
were  again  disturbed,  and  the  larger  bird  being 
afterwards  shot,  the  other  fled  and  returned  no 
more. 

*  Having  crossed  the  wooden  bridge,  in  Lang- 
streth,  the  way  to  Stcnethwaite  is  with  the  river 
on  the  right,  to  pass  on  the  left,  under  Bull  Crag, 
Blake  How  Crag,  Hanging  Hay  Stacks,  and 
the  Hay  Stacjcs,  all  ot  which,  as  well  as  the  road, 
are  exhibited  in  an  irregular  and  savage  wild- 
nesB^  and  present,  in  every  direction,  valuable 
hints  for  composition. 


fixtunion  from  ^mbltsSnt^  or  tf^t  Snns  at 
tf rasmnrr^  tt^tmfify  c^asettalr,  drearap, 
tmti  MmrtfioHalt,  to  Sitmitk. 


It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  pedes- 
trian roads  to  Easedale  Tarn,  and  Helm  Craj, 
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from  the  above  inns,  meet  at  Goody  Bridge. 
Tlie  farther  Easedale  lies  between  Easedald 
Tarn  and  Hehn  Cra<;;  and  the  way  to  it,  is 
either  by  Steel  Bridge,  or  Thorny  How,  both 
of  which  have  been  already  mentioned*  The 
view  towards  the  lake,  from  Thorny  How,  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  its  kind,  in  Grasmere. 
Yrom  amongst  the  rocks  which  are  near  the 
hotise^  oaks,  and  other  native  trees  co>mpose  a 
capital  fore-ground  to  Butterlip  How,  the  Crag^ 
and  Allan  Bank;  (a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
middle-distance)  beyond  which,  is  seen  a  snail 
portion  of  tKe  lake,  Loughrigg  Fell  arranges  the 
whole  into  a  most  delightf ulpicture. 

The  road  to  the  farther  Eaaedale  turns  off  at 
Thorny  How ;  a  little  in  advance  from  which, 
there  has  been  planted,  in  afield,  a  bench,  allow- 
ing a  neep  at  Grasraere  Church.  This,  though  a 
singular,  isaverypleasingsubject.  From  thesame 
bench  appears  Silver  How,  with  fine  intermedin 
ate  woods,  but  in  a  separate  composition  to  thai 
towards  the  Church.  From  this  spot,  the  way 
lies  by  a  farm  house,  known  by  the  name  of  Under 
Long  Crag,  (a  house  almost  enveloped  in  tjrees) 
to  the  corner  of  a  wall,  above  the  houses,  called 
Easedale.  Here,  there  is  a  divine  retrospect  on 
Butterlip  How,  screened  on  each  side  oy  rich 
woods.  In  side  prospect.  Buttermilk  Gill  re- 
freshes  the  eye,  seen,  on  advancii^  some  hun« 
dred  yards ;  then  hidden,  for  a  time,  by  ioiter- 

f losing  crags ; — but,  at  Bremer  head,  where  this 
bot  road  joins  the  horse  road  from  the  church,  by 
Steel  Bridge,  it  again  appears  in  full  glory,  and 
in  excellent  composition  with  its  neighbouring 
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todnr  faeigfattf;  Brtmtr  Head  iS|  pediMB,  Mi 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  da  tfaelelb  Two-M 
diree  hundred  ktgber  up  Easedale,  t\A  pedes4 
trian  will  have  a  Uiflt,  bttt  bea«tifol»  farewell  of 
Grasmere,  and  presently  see  a  deieited  AiTid 
Kouse,  caUed  the^arther  Basedale.  What  a  la^ 
mentable  sight  ia  an  vninhabited  JBinn:  bottM^ 
where  ooee,  in  happy  ^oterty,  tleinmitov  <M 
knowing  erivie,  gttly  performed  t&eir  toand  el 
dhrty,  wiics  now  banished  to  town^  and  w«e«chX 
edneM^  may  have  beeomethe  neout^  o£  society j 
iill  detached  from  ie  by  line  4weaiES  dr  At  giuU 
lows.    •  .       ■ '  ^    ' 

At  Farther  Sasedale,  Sewr  MOit  094  Ji  )Mt) 

but,  on  the  Gill,  which  is  the  traveller's  com« 
panion,  a  number  of  iiltk  &lls  of  Maotiful  fcrans^ 
parent  WESter  gorgle  down  the  rocks,  a»d  soodi 
the  contemplative  imnd.  ^  A  metancholy  amnsa^ 
jnent  is  here  derived ;  bis  footstepil  respond  to 
die  thrfliing  edioes  produced  by  the  li^iid  e\em 
menu  while  his  eye,  deiigbted  with  the  rofoamio 
grandeur  of  the  craggy  steep  by  which-  be  ii 
surrounded,  prompts  him  to 

And  exdain,  in  the  tublime  lanffuagv  of 
MUton—  .  . 

u  Tbope  are  thyt  gJorioiit  irorkf,  PasnU  of  Ckopd.** 

Ascending  from  Easedale  bottom,  Deer  Build« 
on  the  left,  is  a  perpendicular  rock^  of  vast 
height;  this  rock  is  one  of  the  castles  of  the  sly 
and  crafty  fox,  inaccessible  to  man,  and  aTmost 

VOL.  II.  u 
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•9'to'Othter  animals.  Helm  Crag,  on  looking 
backward^  is  a  grand  obiecU  Onward^  the  tra<£ 
i$  abrupt,  and  ruggedly  bordered  by  huge  stones 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  Mrfaere,  on  the  right, 
18  presented  Dale  Head.  I'his  dale,  being  by 
some,  unluckily  mistaken  for  Greenup,  has  beta 
passed ;.  and  the  traveller,  instead  of  arriving  at 
Stonethwaite,  has  seated  himself  at  Wythbum. 
Over  this  dale,  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  is  seen 
Helvellyn,  with  all  the  summits  stretching  on 
the  north  towards  Wanthwaite  Crags,  and  on 
the  sQutJi  to  Rydal,  and  in  retrospect  combined 
with  the  travelled  ground,  the  far  distant  couB« 
try  towards  Lancaster  and  Ulverston,  with 
Morecambe  Bay  connectiiig  them. 

.  Inclining  to  the  led,  the  head  of  Greenup 
soon  appears,  and  the  pleasantest  passage  ts 
down  a  path  of  green,  tiaving  stony  lands  on 
each  side.  On  descendiing,  Bassenthwaite  and 
Skiddaw,  at  a  great  distance,  appear  in  front ; 
and  on  the  left,  those  magnificent  mountains, 
the  Pikes,  and  Sea  Fell,  in  Wastdale,  Great  End, 
Glaramara,  Rosthwaite  Cam,  and  Sergeant  Crag, 
in  Borrowdale ;  with  Fieetwith,  Honister  Crag, 
and  other  Buttermere  elevations  beyond  them. 
Eagle  Crag,  Gate  Crag,  Castle  Crag,  and 
Grange  Crag,  in  Borrowdale ;  with  Dale  Head, 
Causey  Pike,  Grasmire,  Grisedale  Pike,  Cat 
Bells,  and  Lord's  Seat,  considerably  more  re- 
mote. The  wooded  hill,  called  tlie  Knotts, 
which  screens  Greenup  on  the  east,  shuts  out 
part  of  Skiddaw.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  dip 
towards  Stonethwaite,  on  the  side  of  the  beck, 
there  are  a  number  of  green  hillocks,  generally 
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about  twenty  yafds  iti  diameter,  and  ten  iri  per* 
pendicular  height;  advancinfg  from  these  ver* 
dant  «etni  globes,  the  Cat  Bella  peep  ilip;  witk 
Lord's  Seat  beyond  them,  screened  on  each 
•ide  by  Eagle  Crag,  and  the  Knotts.  Opposite 
the  stream,  near  a  circular  wall  of  stones,  with> 
in  ifrbich  sheep  are  Washed,  is 

MQVttlaittaUf  from  ^rtentt;  Fair* 
Wo.  drort£f--0(bein 

At  the  intersections  of  Eagl^  Crag,  towering 
grandly  on  the  left ;  and  the  Knotts  upon  the 
right,  IS  seen  a  pleasant  portion  of  the  valley  of 
^Bbrrowdale,  IviUff  between  StonMh^ail'^'knd 
AoMhwaite:  Scadle,  Gate  Crag  and  Maiit^vy 
^de  are  in  distance. 

*.  '  '  ' 

'.  On '  descending  fnom  the  sheep^Wash^  '  the 
vaUey  opens  in  great  beauty;  '  Stonethwai^ 
and  the  chapel  are  in  view,  and  the  riVer,'  all  the 
way  from  the  spectator  nearly  to  Rosthwaite ; 
first  in  many  spdrtive  bounding^J'Oteasiofied  by 
thestony  impeaiments  in  its  progress  downwand^ 
afberwards,  in  a  more  peaceftiimeod,  where  it 
tleejilly  travels  through  the  sweetly  wooded 
Tftle,  and  is  finally  lost  behind  the  Knotts.-  Oh 
Ihe  tiver,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  its 
joining  with  that  down  Lan^treth,  ate  some 
picturesque  stones,  and  birch  trees,  which  are 
ekcdlently  adapted  as  a  fore-|^roond  to  the  de- 
kghtful  vale,  terminated  beyond  the  Hay  Stacks^ 
by  BeU  Crags,  with  High  aiid;Low  S<»idl<  be* 
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fend  thesi»  and  still  further  off,  in  a  fine  apex» 
the  lofty  summit  of  Dale  Head*  Tbia  point  haa 
£agle  CtMfi  upon  the  left,  and  it  is  near  the 
wocido&  bridge^  noticei}  in  tlie  roand  from 
'Stonethwaile,  consequeiUlv,.  the  Temainder  of 
IjiQ  way  tQ  Keswick  is  by  Stonethwaite 
Bridge,  Stonethwaitet  Bosthwaitts  Bowder 
Stone,  Grange  Bridge^  (which  keep  on  the 
left)  Lowdore  and  Barrow. 


;f  mm  SIm&TcsOit,  nbrr  tite  #ta&r»  in  tf  rtat 
iUdigliaU;  to  aijntoidt. 


* :  lisjl«  B«!i4ge»r}n  Great  Longdak^  haslwsli 
fM»HJ<Med.i90  the  'place  where  thow  in  pumdfc 
of  the  beauties  of  the  va]e9  af  Lansdalei  may 
deviate  to  the  farm  house,  called.  Mill  beck, 
b^  w)iifij|i.Jia»  tke  w«y  to  Du^[edft  GtU;  S^tokle 
ITAm^.wd  tnat  jnkia  of  I4iogaal0,  <:aUod  Uairri^ 
MBSti(Qkis«,    :  /    i 

;  The  fl«e»(  afproiAch  to!  Grtmt.  La«gdtlei  is  tt> 
pommemM  en^  and  purtve  tbe'Keawiek  road 
dn^  aoile,  jlQ,Fe]t»r  Bridee*  wbieh  having  crosa* 
^d»  paas  01^  the  side  of  the  Rothay,  by  Goal 
fli^w^.M  Rydal  asi^Grasm^re  lakes*  ffaenqehy 
Kigh.  CloM  laad  Langdsle  <  Chapd,  to  lisla 
Brf4gej  onthe  right  of  whichis  Mitt  heek. 

.  Few  pefsona  pata  throv^  Great  Imgdalo 
vvitMrt  dQviataag  to  «ee  Dw^oon  Gill^  al^ 
r«8dy.id«eriUdlii  aQmo  dMccnd  to Stkkk  Tars^ 
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uncf  others  to  the  top  of  Harrison  Stickle,  the 
^quare-topped  rock,  vbich  is  so  prominent  a 
feature  from  Windermere,  Lougnrigg  Tarn, 
Elter  Water,  Esthwaite  Water,  and  Blea  Tarn. 
The  way  to  the  tarn  is  either  up  a  peat  road  from 
Mill  beck,  or,  having  first  seen  Dungeon  Gill, 
to  pass  from  it  on  a  track  which  meets  the  peat 
lOftd  on  its  progress  to  the  tarn.  The  tarn  is 
little  more  than  halfway  to  the  summit  of  the 
pike,  and  the  usual  scramble,  is  to  have  the  tarn 
on  the  right,  and  the  pike  on  the  left. 

An  easier,  but  more  circuiitous  course,  is  to 
pass  the  tarn  on  the  left,  from  the  foot,  and 
round  iis  head  to  the  top  of  Pavy  Ark^  and 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  pike* 

HarriMVi  Stickle  is  9409  feet  above  the  level  ^f 
the  aea^  the  oljjects.observed  from  this  elevation 
Are  >-p-^Ov€tf  Stickle  Pike  and  I^angdale  Head, 
Sea  Fell,,  and  the  Pikes^  On  the  right.  Great 
Ebc^  in  BoTfowdale;  Seat  Allan,  xewbarrow. 
Great  Gable^  and  Green  Gable^  ip  Wastdale ; 
Glaramara,  and  Rosthwaite  Cam,  in  Borrow- 
4ale(  Grasmire,  Fleetwith,  Bhick  Sale,  Grise- 
dale  Fike,  Cwsey  Pike,  Cat  Bells,  and  Lord's 
Seat,  all  lying  between  Buttermere  and  I^^- 
went  Water.  Beyond  Lord's  Seat  and  Binsey, 
tht  distant  cjoast  of  Cuinberlanil^  and  the  south 
of  Scodaad.  Directly  north  of  this  place,  ap- 
pears Skiddaw^  and  on  its.  right  a  small  portion 
ofSaddldiaek^  Over  the  round*topped  Cold- 
dde  Piki^  seen  on  the  left  of  Pavy  Ark,  risea 
HeWeUgnDp  hsvii^  on  ka  jig^  Seat  Sandal,  St; 
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Sunday  Crag,  and  Fairiicld.  Hartsbope  Dodd 
'is  bevond  the  High  and  Low  Pikes,  and  over 
the  Nook  End  pastures,  verging  from  the  Low 
Pike,  Scandale  Fell,  Wans  Pell,  aad  at  their 
feet,  the  church  and  village  of  Ambleside  ;  ad* 
joining  to  which,  may  be  observed,  the  head  of 
Windermere;  and  on  its  banks,  Low  Wood, 
and  more  remote,  EUera;  and,  in  great  dis* 
tance,  Inglebarrow.  Nearer,  we  behold  Lough- 
rigg  Tarn,  and  Elter  Water;  beyond  iheniy 
Esthwaite  Water. 

At  a  mile's  distance,  Lingmire  separates  the 
vales  of  Langdale.  Kea  Tarn  lies  between 
Lingmire  and  Blakerigg : — Over  these  are  the 
Langdale  Carrs,  and  the  fells  of  Coniston,  the 
Old  Man,  Wedderlamb,  the  Coniston  Carrs, 
Dove  Crag,  and  Grey  Friar.  On  the  left  of 
the  Coniston  Fells,  at  a  great  distance,  More- 
cambe  Bay,  and  the  distant  flats  of  blue  beyond 
it.  To  the  right  of  the  Grey  Friar,  Millar's 
Stand,  Walna  Scar,  and  Black  Comb,  in  the 
south  of  Cumberland;  and,  bounding  Mickle- 
don,  the  pike  of  Bliscoe,  Crincle  Crags,  GunsoA 
Knott,  Bow  Fell,  and  the  Band.  Over  Ozenden, 
between  Bow  Fell,  and  Sea  Fell,  is  Hanging 
Knott. 

Returning  from  Harrison  Stickle  to  Lisl6 
Bridge,  and  looking  nt  Langdale- Head,  first 
beyond  the  edge  of  Lingmire,  appear  die  pike 
of  filiscoe,  Great  Knott,  Crincle  Ccags,  uun- 
son  Knott,  and  Bow  Fell ;  thence  a  grand  pro^ 
jection  from  its  summita  gives  that  ejctenaive 
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lidg^f  cMlQd  the'  Band.  This  Bend  separatM 
Oxenden  from  Mickleden. ;  All  to  the  right  of 
Bow  FtU  13  shut  out  by  Hopper  Crags. 

Beyond  Lide  Bridg^»  on  the  margin  of  the. 
river,  is  Middle  Fell  Place,  where  Captain. 
Budwarth  commenced  his  acquaintance  with 
Paul  Postlethwaite,  1>y  whom  he  was  conducted 
to  the  pike.  At  Middle  Fell  Place,  there  is  a 
bridge  passed,  a  few  yards  on  the  left,  but  not 
Qfossed  by  those  who  make  the  tour  of  Little 
and  Great  Langdale..  From  this  point  there  are 
two  roads  to  the  Stake,  one  over  the  bridge^ 
and  thence  proceeding  under  Stickle  Pike ;  the 
other,  by  keeping  the  rive^*  on  the  right,  and 
passing  the  farm  house,  called  Langdale  Head. 

Langdale  Head  was  anciently  a  village  of  five 
bouses ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Band.  The 
top  of  Bow  Fell  is  seen  fron^  Langdale  Head,* 
on  the  right  of  which  are  two  pretty  conical  ele- 
vations, called  Rosset  Pike,  and  Buck  Pike.  ^ 

Between  Bow  Fell  ^nd  Rosset  Pik^,  runs,  in  a 
deep  cha^ft)*  S^osset  Gill,  on  the  left, of  which, 
may  be  observed,  a  rude  track,  leading  to  Angle 
Tarn,  and  thence  by  Sprinkling  Tarn  and  Sty 
Head  Tarn,  to  Wast  Water.  But,  perhaps,  an 
easier  road  to  Angle  Tarn,  is  to  turn  on  the 
left  from  the  highest  part  of  the  Stake.  On  the 
nght  ot  Buck  Pike,  is  Black  Crag,  rising  from 
the  Stake ;  the  road  over  which,  is  evident  from 
longdate  Head  ;*  on  the  right  ot  the  Stake,  is 
MartCrag,  succeeded  by  Blakerigg,    Stickle 


Ftke,  next  rears  his  emtiafttiied  head,  here«  $»^ 
parently  out-topped  by  Gtmmer  Craff,  a  pro(U« 
gious  surface  or  Droad  unbroken  rock.  BrooRh 
with  its  rugged  face,  connects  them.  On  the 
ri^ht  of  Gimmer  Crag,  a  peep  at  Harrison 
Stickle  is  gained^  and  between  that  and  Milt 
beck,  White  Cr^g,  and  Helper  Crag.  Beyond 
Mill  beck,  on  the  tarn  side  of  the  valley,  are 
aeen  White  Gill  Head^  Long  £nd>  Sheep  6ra^, 
and  separating  Great  Langdale  from  LittM 
Langdale,  m  the  top  of  Lingmire»  is  Side  Pike^ 
under  which  is  Side  House.  Below  Lingmire^ 
is  situated  Blea  Tarn,  which  has  oti  its  right 
Redacre  Fell,  aacending  from  the  farm  house,  at 
the  foot  of  Oxenden^  cSled  Wall  End^  Bebween 
Redacre,  bounding  on  the  south  and  west  Oxen^ 
den,  are  Kettle  Crag,  Saul  Pike,  the  pike  of  Blis- 
coe,  Great  Knott,  and  that  curious  assembli^e 
of  conical  summits,  called  Crincle  Crags,  de* 
tached  by  Gunson  Knott  from  Bow  FelL 

The  horizontal  area  encircled  by  theae  moun* 
tains,  particularly  the  part  lying  between  Side 
House,  Middle  Fell  Place,  Langdale  Head,  and 
Wall  End,  is  most  beautiful;  and  were  the 
woods  carefully  preserved,  and  more  planted^ 
and  planted  with  that  feeling  demandea  by  the 
greatness  of  the  scene,  it  would  be  an  unrivalled 
place. 

Wlien  the  writer  was  htst  between  Langdale 
Head  and  the  Stake,  a  newerfUl  and  splendid 
rainbow  sublimely  arched  the  surface  of  the  op* 
posite  mountains}  the  local  colouring  of  the 
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objects  in  which  Gimmer  Crag  and  Stickle 
Pike  had  their  share,  was  beautifully!  displayed 
through  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  iris;  part 
of  the  subject  was  in  brilliant  sunshine,  but  a 
much  greater  quantity  in  deep  and  solemn 
cloud  shade.  A  spectacle  so  magnificent,  has 
rarely  been  vouchsafed  to  "  mortal  ken  :*'  ade- 
quately to  describe  it,  is  impossible. 

With  the  walk  from  Langdale  Head  to  the 
Stake,  the  lovers  of  romantic  nature  can  scarcely 
fail  of  being  gratified.  Stickle  Pike,  and  Gim- 
mer, Crag  upon  the  right,  are  awfully  grand, 
and  more  advantageously  exhibited  from  this 
Bide  of  the  dale  than  on  the  way  to  the  Stake 
from  Middle  Fell  Place  •,  the  roads  from  which, 
^nd  that  from  Langdale  Head,  unite  near  the 
joining  of  the  streams  from  Rosset  Gill,  and 
that  from  the  Stake.  The  road  up  the  Lang- 
dale  si^e  of  the  Stake,  in  its  present  state,  is 
useful  only  as  marking  the  w^ay.  The  good  ori- 
ginally intended  by  its  proprietors,  and  exe- 
cutors, has  been  defeated  by  its  becoming  a 
channel  for  the  teeming  waters.  All  such  roads, 
if  not  constantly  watched,  are  presently  ruined. 
In  such  cases,  the  traveller  is  more  safely  and 
agreeably  conducted,  over  the  best  ground,  by 
land-marks.  A  pound  of  white  lead  would  be 
sufficient  to  guide  an  horseman  over  the  Stake. 
This  road,  on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  in  its  many 
traverses,  steers  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 

Ascending  the  Stake,  the  road  is  on  the  side 
of  a  turbulent  stream,  which,  after  its  descent, 
is  seen  meandering  through  the  wild,  to  the  cul- 
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tivated  part  of  the  valley ;  here,  with  its  en- 
closures, displayed  between  the  foot  of  Stickle 
Pike,  and  tne  Band,  and  having  in  distance 
Xringmire,  and  the  Coni3tQn  high  lands. 

Mart  Crag,  from  which  there  is  a  somewhat 
similar  view,  is  on  the  right. 

Haifa  mile  beyond  the  top  of  the  Langdale 
Stake,  is  presented  the  descent  into  Borrowdale 
through  Langstreth.  This  descent,  is  on  a 
much  better  road  thaq  that  to  Langdale.  At 
the  top  of  the  Stake,  is  a  grand  exhibition  of  the 
high  summits,  Bow  Fell,  Hanging  Knott,  Sea 
Fell,  Sea  Fell  Pikes,  and  Great  Gable.  At  a 
considerable  distance  is  seen,  Skiddaw,  partly 
obscured  by  nearer  mountains ;  in  middle  dis- 
tance; are  Grange  Fell,  the  Hanging  Hay  Stacks^ 
and  the  Knotts,  with  Cam  and  Wnite  Crag  on 
the  left,  and  Sergeant  Crag  on  the  right,  having, 
at  their  rugged  bases,  a  stripe  of  the  Vale  oi 
Langstreth,  with  the  river  winding  through  it. 

Between  Bow  Fell,  and  Cam,  above  mentionr 
ed,  are  Allan  Crags,  Kibby  Side,  South  Crag^ 
Ihe  Coom  Head,  and  Rosthwaite  Cam.     This 

Sand  display  of  rugged  rocks  fronts  the  spec* 
r,  on  his  descent  to  Langstreth,  while,  on  hif 
right,  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  through  the 
woodlands,  on  its  banks,  is  the  Gill,  his  sportive 
companion  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilU 
On  this  stream,  in  much  or  little  water,  are  a 
number  of  excellent  falls,  which,  wildly  graced 
by  oak,  ash,  and  birch  trees,  present  many  i|iar« 
veUousJy  picturesque  asi^mbiages.    Abpvit  oi^ 
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hundred  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  over! 
the  troubled  waters,  is  a  wooden  bridge^  and 
beyond  it,  on  the  left,  a  sheep  fold,  standing 
Hear  the  meeting  of  the  accompanying  stream^ 
and  that  from  Angle  Tarn.  Near  this  sheep 
£old,  was  anciently  a  bloomery,  indicated  by  the, 
slag  or  rubbish^ound  there.  The  iron  ore  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  frotn  the  chasm 
between  Bow  Fell  and  Hanging  Knottp  called 
Ore  Gap. 

On  the  river,  below  the  sheep  fold,  are  two 
curious  basons  of  water,  called  Tray  Dub,  and 
Swan  Dub,  which,  overhung  bv  picture'sque ' 
trees,  growing  from  the  chinks  of  the  rocks,  are 
full  of  courteous  invitation  to  the  artist* 

The  road  down  Langstreth,  is  on  the  side  of; 
the  river,  where  all  is  m  a  state  of  nature,  not 
even  ia  stone  wall  denoting  the  claim  of  pro* 
perty.  Steep  rocks  margin  the  side  of  the  hills, 
which,  on  a  retrospect,  compose  a  vista  to  the 
Stake,  just  descended.  On  the  left  of  the  Stake, 
are.  Sergeant  Crag,  Bull  Crag,  and  Blown  Ci*ag ; 
on  the  right,  Gasgarth  Side,  and  Lining  Crag, 
over  which,  in  stupendous  majesty,  rise  Bow 
Fell,  and  Hanging  Knott,  screened  on  the  right 
by  Allen  Crags,  Ribby  Side,  and  South  Crag.— 
Halfway  down  the  vale,  the  roadcrosses  thd  river,  . 
having,  while  looking  towards  Stonethwaite^  a  * 
large  and  curious  stone,  on  the  right,  called 
Lingy  Stone,  Black  Cap,  or  Hanging  Stone} 
above  which,  is  that  grand  rocky  elevation, 
Sergeant  Cfag»    High  and  Low  Black  Wall, 
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and  Cam,  are  on  the  left,  and  nearer  Stone* 
thwaite^  White  Crag  and  Bull  Crag,  with  Eagle 
Crag  on  the  right.  Opposite.  Elagle  Crag,  is 
one  of  the  bridges,  mentioned  in  the  round  from 
Stonethwaite  Bridge,  on  the  east  and  western 
banks  of  the  river,  to  Stonethwaite.  This 
neighbourhood  is  pleasantly  decorated  with 
trees,  which,  with  the  accompanying  rocks, 
when  looking  back  on  Bow  Fell,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  aid  of  various  valuable  combinations. 

The  road  from  the  wooden  bridge  to  Stone- 
thwaite, is  bordered  by  dilapidated  $tone  walls, 
rocks,  and  rocky  mountains,  with  splendid 
woods  and  trees,  boldly  stretching  from  them. 
—This  is  the  artist's  refectory.  Stone  walls, 
though  otyects  of  utility,  are  often  disgusting  to 
the  eye  of  taste  : — Here,  in  graceful  collection, 
with  their  vegetable  garnishings,  they  are  de- 
lectable morsels  for  the  port-folio  j  and,  frorai 
wTiich,  Ihey  may  be  served  in  numberless  use- 
ful corner  dishes.  Stonethwaite  associates  w;eil 
with  theise  ^rjch  fore-grounds,  to  which.  Castle 
Crag,  and  Grange  Fell  'supply  noble  tiack- 
gtouhds. 

From  Stonethwaite,  the  road  to  Keswick  is 
by  Rosthwaite,  Bowder  Stone,  Grange  Bridge, 
(which,  keep  on  the  left)  Lowdore,  and  Bar- 
row. 

*  The  lines  of  Edward  Tyson,  the  l^uttermere 
slater,  are  verified  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jopson, 
of  Stonethwaite,    aged   85,   who,    besides  his 
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agricultural  exertions,  freqently  on  Satuf days/ 
walks  from  Stonethwaite  to  Keswick,  and  back,- 
on  the  same  day,  a  journey  of  fourteen  miles. 

«  So  healthy  is  the  soil. 

You'll  see  old  men,  of  eif^hty  years, 

Li  harvest,  reap  and  toil." 

So  much  for  femperande,  and  a  mountainous 
country.  ^ 


termevt,  Crummodt  WHattv,  anH  Hoioes 


Prior  to  a  detailed  description  of  these  cele- 
lebrated  lakes,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the 
avenues  by  which  they  are  usually  approached.  : 

Wast  Water  may  be  visited  on  horseback  from 
Ambleside  or  Keswick : — from  each  place  in 
a  two  dayb  journey. 

The  best  road  from  Ambleside,  for  persons 
on  fot)t,  or  horseback,  is  over  Hard  Knott,  and 
Wrynose,  or  through  the  vale  of  Esk,  and  by 
San  ton  Bridge  to  Nether  Wastdale. 

Those  on  foot,  when  a  few  miles  down  Esk- 
dale,  may  make  an  early  deviation  into  Miter* 
dale,  and  then  crossing  the  Screes,  and  Lat- 
terbarrow  in  a  direct  line  to  Nether  Wastdale 
Chapel,  join  the  road  from  Santon  Bridge  to 
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Wast  Water.  From  this  junction,  or  from  the- 
public  house,  near  the  chapel,  they  may  skirt 
the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  to  Wastdale'Head, 
ascend  the  edge  of  Gable  to  the  Sty ;  and,  in 
sight  of  Sty  Head  Tarn,  by  leaving  it  on  the 
left,  climb  the  hill  to  Sbrinkling  Tarn.  Passing 
this  little  lake  on  the  left,  and  traversing  the 
right  Angle  Tarn,  and  thence,  eitherby  Gas- 
garth  Moor,  to  the  Stake,  or  by  keeping  Kosset 
Gill  on  the  left,  drop  down  into  Langdale,  and  > 
through  that  dale,  by  the  chapel,  and  High 
Close,  to  Grasmere,  and  Rydal  Waters,  which 
keeping. on  the  left,  the  tourist,  by  Pelter 
Bridge^  arrives  at  Ambleside. 

There  is  another  way  from  Sty  Head;  leaving 
the  tarn  on  the  right,  proceed  to  Seathwaite 
(and  to  Rosthwaite,  if  refreshment  is  required,) 
Dtonethwaite,  Stonethwaite  Biidge,  Greenup,  • 
Easedale,  and  Grasmere  Church,  to  Ambleside^ 

Or,  should  the  traveller  wish  to  end  the  se* 
cond  day  at  Ksswick,  ratlier  than  Ambleside, 
from  the  Sty,  he  may  go  by  way  of  Rosthwaite, 
and  by  Bowder  Stone,  and  Lowdore,  to  Kes* 
wick» 

The  nearest  carrriage  road  from  Ambleside  ' 
to  Wast  Water,  is  by  Coniston,  and  Broughton: 
from  the  latter  place,  on  entering  Cumberland, 
there  >are  three  or  four  ro^ds,  none  of  them 
either,  easy  to  travel,  or  abounding  in  first  rate 
scenery 9  consequently^  this  is  a  journey  to 
beheld  in  reserve,  till  many  others  of  higher 
interest'l^ave  been  taken. » 
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The  rout  on  foot,  or' on  horseback,  from  Kes- 
wck  to  Wast  Water  commences  with  Borrow- 
dale,  Buttermere  or  Scale  Hill. 

One  of  the  two  latter  has,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, been  recommended  by  the  writer,  who 
has  thereby  introduced  the  traveller  to  the  lake 
at  its  foot,  and  given,  in  prospect,  the  process 
to  its  head,  with  all  its  majestic  features.  From 
the  foot  of  the  lake  to  the  foot  of  the  St^,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  the  scenes  are  awfully  im- 
pressive, and  it  only  remains  to  be  observed, 
that  the  rest  of  the  two  days  roiuid  give  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  qpmmenciQg  with  Bor- 
rowdale. 

The  most  powerful  recommendation  is,  that 
this  way  we  begin  with  the  rudest,  and  end  with 
the  easiest  part  of  the  road,  namely,  that  from 
Keswick,  on  the  banks  of  Derwent  Water,  and 
thence  by  Rosthwaite,  iq  Borrowdale,  and  Sty 
Head,  to  Wastdale  Head.  This  road,  in  many 
places,  is  in  bad  rq)air,  and  indeed,  in  some,  on 
such  very  rugged  ground,  particularly  the  de- 
scent from  the  Sty  to  Wastoale  Head,  as  to  be 
not  only  difficult  to  travel,  but,  to  delicate  per- 
flons,  laborious  and  alarming.  This  road  being 
passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiiBt  day,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ride  from  Wastdale  Head  to 
Calder  Bridge  is  generally  over  smooth  ground, 
having  in  its  course  few  abrupt  elevations,  or 
depressions. 

Fron  Calder  Bridge,  the  second  day's  ride, 
though  in  places  hilly,  the  road,  on  the  whole^ 
u  in  excellent  repair,  either  aa  returning  fix>ai 
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Scale  Hill,  by  Whinlatter,  or  from  Buttermfere, 
through  the  vale  of  Newlands,  to  Keswick. 

The  body  and  mind  invigorated  by  rest,  the 
imat^ination  fired  with  anxious  expectation,  and 
the  morning  full  of  fair  comfort  and  encourage* 
ment,  how  delightful  the  prospects  on  the  way 
to  M'astdale  Head,  when 

'*  The  Uossoms  opening  to  the  d»y« 
The  dewt  of  Heaven  refined,*' 

.Who  that  has  a  soul  to  appreciate  their  beauties, 
can  blame  the  Keswick  Ciceroni,  for  setting 
forth  the  charms  of  their  neighbourhood,  while 
advantageously  illuminated  by  the  early  sunshine 
of  the  first  day,  rather  than  the  evening  of  the 
second,  when,  already  on  the  beauties  of  his 
ride,  he  may  have  feasted  to  satiety. 

Those  who  remain  long  at  Keswiek,  generally 
visit  Buttermere,  Crummock,  and  Low's  Water, 
in  various  directions,  sometimes  they  extend 
their  tour  to  Ennerdale  Water,  but  such  as  are 
limited  to  time,  and  that  time  only  a  few  days, 
generally  pass  Crummock  Water,  and  the  vale 
of  Nfewlands,  on  their  return  from  Wast  Water 
to  Keswick.  In  such  a  two  days  ride  much  is 
seen,  and,  if  under  the  sanction  of  auspicious 
elements,  the  party,  if  disposed  to  be  happy, 
will  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  their  tour. 

Some,  dismayed  by  the  accounts  given  of  the 
descent  from  the  Sty,  travel  to  Sty  Head  only, 
and  there,  between  the  craggy  cheeks  of  the 
vista,  treat  the  eye  with  a  glance  at  Wastdale 
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Head,  and  thence  return  either  direct  to  Kes« 
wick,  or  by  Seat  Oiler  and  Gatesgarth  Dale,  to 
^uttennere,  and  through  Newlands  to  Keswick. 
This  is  a  laborious  one  day's  excursion,  but 
made  into  two  pleasant  days,  by  reposing  at 
Buttermere,*andon  the  following  morning,  taking 
a  boat  at  the  head  of  Crummock  Water  to  its 
foot,  landing  first,  to  walk  to  Scale  Force,  and 
afterwards  at  Ling  Crag,  for  the  benefit  of  seeing^ 
in  one  view,  Crummock  and  Buttermere^  from 
the  side  of  Mdbreak. 

Some  persons,  to  avoid  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
make  the  direct  tour  of  Borrowdale,  Buttermere, 
and  Newlands,  a  one  day's  excursion.  To 
Rosthwaite,  it  is  eight  miles ;  eight  more  to  the 
inn  at  Buttermere,  and  from  that  inn,  through 
Newlands,  nine  to  Keswick.  The  whole  length 
is  twenty-three  miles.  To  this,  others  add  an 
expedition  to  Scale  Force. 

About  midsummer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
after  having  seen  Scale  Force,  the  party  may 
proceed  by  water,  to  Scale  Hill,  where,  being 
met  by  their  dinner  and  their  horses,  they  may 
thence  make  their  way  by  Swinside  and  Whin«' 
latter,  to  Keswick*  The  whole  length  of  this 
line  is  about  twenty-nine  miles. 

Ennerdale  Water  is  as  much  seeluded  from 
southern  tourists,  as  Wast  Water ;  and,  owing 
to  its  difficulty  of  access,  is  rarely  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. From  the  inn  at  Buttermere,  its  best 
fisatures  are  approached  by  Scale  Force  and 
Floutem  Tarn.    From  Scale  Hill  Inn,  through 
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Mossdale  to  Floutern  Tarn.     By  High  Nook^ 
near  Lowes  Water  over  the  Lowes  Water  Gable. 
or  ascendinff  Blake  Fell,  to  slant  oa  the  westent 
end  of  Gable,  and  meet  the  way  first  mention-t 
ed,  and  thence  down  to  the  village  of  Crosdale, 
half  a  mile  south  of  which,  the  roads  from  Scale. 
Hill  and  Buttermere,  by  Floutera  joins  it;  from 
yfhichy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is  the 
wav  under  Bowness  Knplt,  to  its  head,  and  to. 
GiUerthwaite,  in  EnnJerdide  Dale,  probably  one. 
of  the  most  retired  farm  houses  in  England* 
A  mile  from   the  head  of  this  extraordinary 
dale,  a  road  turns  up  the  hill,  to  Scarf  Gap, 
from  which,    is   a  descent  into    Buttermere. 
A  little  beyond  the  Scarf  Gap  road,  is  that  on. 
the  right,  over  Black  Sale  to  Wastdale  Head. 
From  the  public  house  at  Ennerdale  Bridge, 
there  is  a  road  by  How  Hall'  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake. 


Sountt|i  from  ftntofrit^  to  JMfi  Idealr^ 

This  has  been  already  given  as  far  as  thei 
village  of  Rosthwaite,  in  ^rrowdale,  six  mileft 
from  KLeswick. 

Half  way  between  Rosthwaite  and  Stone* 
thwaite,  a  road,  on  the  ri^ht,  leads  to  Sty  Head, 
by  Seathwaite.  Near  this  place,  another  turns 
down  by  Castle  Lodge,  to  Langthwaite  Bridge, 
an  object  deserving  att^tion*  The  mountain 
seen  over  the  bridge,  is  the  High  .K&olt«  It  i» 
!C^o«  S6  of  the  smau  etchings. 
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Pursuing  the  way  to  Sty  Head,  having  the 
chapel  on  the  left,  and  Castle  Lodge  on  the 
right,  at  Burthwaite  Bridge  is  passed  Coom 
Gil),  which  issues  from  a  very  interesting  cleft 
HI  the  mountains. 

On  the  ISth  of  August,  1795,  a  water  spout, 
accompanied  by  tremendous  lightning,  and 
thunder,  commencing  at  Ravenglass,  reached 
nearly  to  Carlisle.  Its  breadth  was  about  two 
Siiles.  In  its  progress  it  visited  the  Coom,  but 
^ith  an  impetuosity  so  irresistible,  as  to  remove, 
to  a  considerable  distance,  stones,  some  of 
which,  are  supposed  to  weigh  more  than  one 
hundred  tons  each.  Trees  were  detached  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  fantastically 
transplanted,  with  the  stones  in  the  channel  of 
the  Gill ;  which,  even  in  its  present  state,  ex- 
hibits scenes  of  wildness,  elsewhere  unknown 
in  tlie  country. 

Ash  Side  Mill,  or  Coom  Mill,  which  is  a  mile 
above  Burthwaite  Bridge,  was  partially  destroy- 
ed, and  the  mill  wheel  sanded  to  its  axle  by  a 
Eortion  of  the  soil  dislodged  from  the  neigh- 
ouring  heights.  This  mill  is  a  desirable  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil.  Something  higher  than  the 
mill,  is  a  water-fall,  bordered  oy  a  profusion  of 
rocks  and  trees,  and  still  higher,  is  the  Coom,; 
with  its  beautifully  even,  and  almost  horizontal 
surface,  'the  Coom  is  environed  on  the  south/ 
west,  and  north,  by  the  half  circle  of  steep 
rocks  formed  of  Dove's  Nest,  Coom  Head,  and 
Kaven  Crag.    Skiddaw,   in  conjunction  with 
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the  intermediate  objects,  has  inreat  attractions 
from  the  Coom. 

From  Burthwaite  Bridf^e,  it  is  half  a  mile  to 
Strand  Bridge.  At  the  foot  of  Strand  Bridge, 
a  road  on  the  left,  turns  off  to  Thornythwaite, 
two  farm  houses,  and  one  on  the  rights  down 
the  river,  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  to  Folly 
Bridge. 

Folly  Bridge  is  ornamented  with  fore-ground 
trees;  others,  in  middle  distance,  are  succeeded 
by  a  vast  wood,  seen  dilating  over  the  surface 
of  a  grand  swelling  mountain.  This  view, 
which  is  up  the  river,  is  a  rich  and  valuable 
composition.  No.  43  of  the  large  etchings. 
On  a  stone,  near  this  bridge,  is  engraved 

"  I  count  it  folly  you  have  dooe. 
As  jou  have  neither  wife  nor  son." 

To  which,  by  way  of  answer,  the  following 
lines  are  added. 

"  Daughter,  f  have ;  God  give  her  grace, 
Aod  Qeaven  be  ber  resting  place.'* 

On  the  return,  Strand  Bridge  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being  graced  by  trees,  and  having,  as 
a  back  ground,  the  precipitous  elevation,  called 
High  Knott.  This  bridge  is  over  the  Sea- 
thwaite  arm  of  the  Derwent. 

A  little  in  advance  from  Strand  Bridge,  the 
toad  to  Buttermere  turns  off,  on  the  rights 
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by  the  village  of  Seat  Oiler  ;  on  its  side,  runs 
a  stream,  crossed  by  Seat  Oiler  Bridge,  from 
which,  with  Long  Crag,  and  the  Coom,  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right.  Seat  Oiler  Fell,  is  the 
way  to  Sty  Head,  by  Seathwaite.  Haifa  mile 
beyond  Seat  Oiler  Bridge,  is  Seathwaite  Bridge, 
which  is  over  the  river  Derwent.  Though  the 
Seathwaite  arm  of  the  Derwent  is  not,  in  gene- 
ral, equal  in  either  its  local  or  remote  materials 
for  the  embellishment  of  cottages,  and  bridges, 
to  that  of  the  Stonethwaite  arm  ;  in  its  distant 
upland  accompaniments,  Seathwaite  Bridge  is  of 
a  very  superior  class*  The  village  of  Seathwaite 
appears  beyond  the  bridge,  and  crossing  the  head 
of  the  vale  Aaron  End,  and  Sprinkling,  with  the 
shaggy  surface  of  Great  End,  towering  sublimely 
above  them*  Keppel  Crag,  and  Hind  Crag,  on 
the  left,  and  Bay's  Brown,  on  the  right,  are 
companionable  side-grounds. 

On  the  Seat  Oiler  side  of  the  river,  a  short  way 
beyond  Seathwaite  Bridge,  stand  four  enormous 
yew  trees,  all  apparently  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
artist,  or  the  curious  m  trees.  The  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  is  seven  yards  in  circum- 
ference« 

Seathwaite,  consisting  qf  tour  houses,  is  eight 
miles  and  a  half  from  Keswick. 

In  Gillercoom,  a  circular  recess,  flanked  at 
its  ends,  by  Seat  Oiler  Fell,  and  Bay's  Brown, 
opposite  the  village,  is  the  famous  black  lead 
mine.    The  lead  from  this  mine  is  celebrated 
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as  more  elegantly  supplying  the  means  of  de- 
picting, in  outline,  tlie  beauties  of  nature,  and 
art,  than  any  other  production.  ^*  There  are 
two  workings/'  the  ascent  to  which,  is  steep^ 
**  the  lower  one  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  upper  one» 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety." 

The  entrance  to  the  lower  mine,  is  by  a  levei 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length, 
which  commuoicates  witli  a  shaft,  one  hundred 
yards  deep.  *<  There  are  no  certain  marks  on 
the  surface  to  direct  the  miner,  nor  any  re- 
gular stratum  of  this  mineral."  It  lies  in  sops 
or  bellies,  surrounded  by  hard  rocks,  which  will 
readily  account  for  its  being  suddenly  lose ;  and 
these  sops  or  bellies,  being  generally  at  consi^ 
denible  distances,  will  equally  well  accoimt  for. 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  commonly  regain-* 
ed.  This  lead  is  a  source  of  almost  incredible 
wealth  to  the  owners  of  the  mines :  upwards  of 
twenty«eight  tons  have  been  procured  from  onei 
of  these  bellies,  of  a  quality,  worth  from  thirty 
to  forty  shilliqgs  a  pound,  besides  a,great  quan« 
tity  of  an  inferior  sort.  ^  The  mineral  is  de- 
scribed,  as  sometimes  lying  in  the  mine  ii!i  form 
resembling  a  tree."  The  root  or  body  of  the 
tree  is  the  finest  lead,  from  which,  it  gradually 
becomes  worse^  as  it  approaches  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  It  requires  no  preparatory, 
labour  to  fit  it  for  the  immediate  action  of  the 
saw.  Anciently^,  the  shepherds  used  it  to  m^irk 
their  sbeq) :  afterwards,  black  lead  was  in  hi^h 
repute,  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Its  utility  m* 
theembeUisfameat  of  domestic  utensils,,  and  or-i 
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Qameats^  and  in  vaiioas  manufactdries,  has  long 
been  known ;  and,  even  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  a  conveyance  of  the  manor  of  Borrow- 
daie,  the  lead  was  held  in  special  rescfrvation. 
Its  great  value  has  induced  the  utmost  precau* 
ti<Hi  on  die  part  of*  the  proprietor^,  to  prevent 
its  being  stolen  >  houses  being  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  mines,  where  thei  workmen  are 
obliged  to  undress,  before  they  approach  the 
precious  metal.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  for  the  better 
protection  of  this  property. 

As  this  mine  is  the  principal  of  ItK  kind  in 
Europe,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  worlds  it  is  often 
i^isited  by  strang^s,  who  can  spare  the  neces- 
sary time.  These  ace  conducted  alotig  the  level 
to  the  woikings,  by  the  steward,  or  his'lftbourers. 

In  October  last,  the  lead  was  lost  ibr  a  time, 
though  many  hands  had  b^en,  for  a  considerable 
peri(Kl,  occupied'  in  seeking  for  it/  About  the 
middle  of  November,  the  metal^  made  its  ap- 
pearance, in  a  new,  and  most  promising  sop. 

The  way  from  Seathwaite  to  the  mine,  is  over 
a  wooden  bridge,  called  Far  Bridge,   whence 
rises  the  craggy  Gillercoom,  having,  conspicu- 
ously  placed  upon  its  western  flank,  that  prodi«'  ■ 
gious  mass  of  rock,  Hanging  Stone. 

Advancing  from  Seathwaite,  on  the  right, 
shears  Taylor's  Gill,  which,  after  much  rain, 
is  a  magnitioent  cascade.    It  is  then  fine  from* 
the-  road,  but  improves  in  splendour,  aa  ap*' 
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proached,  and,  from  its  foot,  is  seen  dasking 
from  rock  to  rock,  with  resistless  fury. 

The  avenue  to  this  fall,  is  through  a  profusion 
of  trees,  which,  from  various  points,  assist  in 
composing  excdUent  pictures.  In  smaller  quan* 
tities,  this  cascade  is  deservedly  admired,  and 
Taylor's  Gill  will  be  found  a  beneficial  place  for 
study. 

A  mile  beyond  Seathwaite,  is  Stockley  Bridge, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  elegantly  picturesque 
objects  of  its  kind  amongst  these  northern  ddes. 
This  diminutive  and  dilapidated  piece  of  art  has 
a  rugged  and  appropriate  back-ground  in  the 
Aaron  end  of  the  mountain  Sprinkling.  On  its 
side,  and  at  the  foot  of  Allan  Crags,  descends 
the  stream,  which,  falling  through  the  arch  of 
the  bridge,  so  happily  animates  the  spectator, 
by  soflening  down  into  beauty,  the  rude  fea- 
tures of  the  stones  that  glisten  through  its 
limpid  waters.  FoUy  Bridge,  as  rich  as  wood 
can  make  it,  is  in  high  contrast  to  Stockley 
Bridge,  whidi  is  one  scene  of  sublime  deso- 
lation. 

From  Stockley  Bridge,  the  road,  in  numerous 

Eainful  zig-zags,  winds  steeply  up  Aaron  End, 
aving,  on  the  right.  Bay's  Brown»  and  Tav- 
lor's  Gill  Band.  On  ascending,  it  may  be 
pleasant,  occasionally,  to  take  a  retrospect  on 
Borrowdale,  to  see  Saddleback,  beyond  Grange 
Fell,  and  Wallow  Crag.  Taylor's  Gill,  in  hoarse 
murmurs,  is  the  tourist's  companion  all  the  way 
to  Sty  Head  Tarn,  which  is  eleven  miles  from 
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Keswick.  Sty  Head  Tarn  is  a  tolerably  large 
high  ]and'^lake,  with  Great  End,  as  a  rocky  and 
majestic  distance.  After  the  road  has  crossed 
the  gill,  it  skirts  the  lake,  whence  it  is  only  a 
short  distance  to  Sty  Head;  and,  from  this  place* 
the  traveller  may  pass  down  hill  towards  Wast- 
dale  Head,  as  far  as  he  shall  find  amusement. 
There  is  not  in  the  country,  a  road  presenting  so 
magnificent  a  descent  as  that  from  Sty  Head  to 
Wastdale.  Here,  through  a  vista  of  stupendous 
crags,  and  at  the  feet  of  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  England,  peeps  forth  the  sylvan 
vale  of  Wastdale  Head,  closed  at  the  end  by 
Yewbarrow. 


MVt  l^f^  C^rti.   Vo.  ^octSi^tif!^. 

This  view  of  Sty  Head  Tarn,  is  from  a  rising 
ground,  west  of  the  lake,  and  nearer  to  Borrow- 
dale  than  the  top  of  the  pass  at  Sty  Head.  From 
its  margin,  and  beyond  the  lake,  as  screens  to 
Bleaberry  Fell,  and  Saddleback,  which  are  seen 
in  remote  distance.  Bay's  Brown  appears  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right.  Sprinkling  Tarn. 

^pvMklins  Cam.   Xq*  dTDrtj^-ninr. 

.  Sprinkling  Tarn  is  connected  with  Sty  Head 
Tarn,  by  a  runner  ot  more  than  a  mile  in 
length ;  by  following  which,  up  a  steep  acclivity, 
the  pedestrian  will  arrive  at  Sprinkling  Tarn, 
and,  by  reaching  its  southern  side,  see  over  thf^ 
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water,  Great  Gable ;  and  fiirther  ofT,  Yewbar- 
row.  Sprinkling  Tarn  is  a  superb  elevation^ 
and  the  way  already  described,  is  a  part  of  an 
eligible  ascent  to  Sea  Fell  Pikes. 


Bttttttmert^ 


The  short  excursion  to  Buttermere,  is  by 
Roethwaite,  in  Borrowdale,  to  Buttermere,  and 
through  the  vale  of  Newlands,  to  Keswick ;  but^ 
as  scMiie  persons  may  wish  to  commence  with 
Newlands,  in  order  tnat,  after  having  seen  But- 
termere,  Crummock  Water,  and  Low's  Water, 
they  may  return  to  Keswick  over  Whinlatter. 
The  road  from  Keswick»  through  Newlands» 
to  Buttermere,  shall  be  first  noticed. 


Co  HvMttmtrt,  tj^rmiBf)  Xei»Iafi)r«. 


The  road  to  Newlands,  is  by  Portitiscale,  and 
thence  between  the  Foe  Park  woods,  and  Swin* 
side,  to  the  three  road  ends,  beyond  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  that  on  the  right  leads  through 
Newlands  to  Buttermere.  The  first  sight  of 
Newlands  from  this  road,  which  is  on  the  com- 
mon under  Swinside,  is  at  once  beautiful  and 
grand ;  the  beauty  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
namely,  that  the  numerous  proprietors  are  never 
at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  drauding  hu« 
mour.  Goldsoof^,  in  a  series  of  finely  fi>re« 
ahorteoed  lines,  is  extended  up  to  Hindagartht 
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which  swells  proudly  from  the  vale^  having  oq 
the  left.  Dale  Head,  Bull  Crag,  and  the  Cat 
Bells;  on  the  right,  Robinson,  and  Rolling 
End}  at  its  foot  Emerald  Bank;  and,  under 
the  Cat  Bells,  Skelgill,  an  obiect  cheeri^ly  sa^ 
luting  the  spectator,  from  the  borders  or  the 
lower  end  of  Derwent  Waten 

At  the  end  of  jSwinside,  near  the  two  houses, 
called  Swinside,  there  is  a  pretty  peep  at  Bassen^* 
thwaite,  over  the  vale,  screened  by  Barrow  and 
Swinside,  with  Caer  Mot  in  the  distance. 

The  next  houses  on  the  left,  are  at  Stair  MiU, 
on  the  side  of  which,  a  road  on  the  right,  leads  bv 
Gill  Bank  to  Little  Town,  and  Newlands' ChapeL 
At  Stair  Bridge,  the  neighbouring  xnoutains,  in 
graceftd  lines,  arrest  attention ;  and  Skiddaw^ 
JSaddleback,  and  the  crags  of  Wanthwaite,  are 
atately  digtances  to  many  appropriate  near-hand 
ol]jects*  A  rude  bridge,  uniting  with  some 
•ancient  buildings,  and  Cause}r  Pike,  swelling 
over  them,  is  rendered  a  good  picture.  Beyond 
these  buildings,  at  a  gate,  the  road  enters  that 
from  Newlands  to  Cockermouth,  by  Braithwaite. 
This  road  to  Braithwaite,  crosses  Stony  Croft 
Bridge,  which  is  over  the  river,  passing  the 
smelting  mill.  Stony  Croft  Bridge  is  highly 
picturesque;  a  fine  water*fali  dashes  under 
Its  arch,  on  each  .side  ornamented  with  rocks 
,and  various  shrubs,  with  Causey  Pike  crown- 
ing the  whole.  No.  37^  of  the  large  etchii^. 
From  the  gate,  just  mentioned,  the  ascending 
joad  passes  Rolling  End,  whence  the  scenery  k 
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excellent,  either  in  the  direction  of  Skiddaw, 
across  the  valley  towards  Cat  Bells,  or  up  the 
vale  of  Newlands.  On  the  side  of  Cat  Bells, 
are  Guttersgale,  and  Shelgill,  which  places 
have  furnished  subjects  for  the  78  etchings. 
At  Emerald  Bank,  a  neat  modern  built  house, 
on  the  left,  four  miles  from  Keswick,  the  views 
towards  Saddleback,  and  Dale  Head,  are  even 
superior  to  those  already  mcwitioned.  A  fine 
branch  of  the  vale  of  Newlands,  sprinkled  with 
trees  and  farms,  extends  from  Emerald  Bank  to 
Dale  Head,  guarded  on  the  south  by  Maiden 
Moor,  and  High  Crag,  and  on  the  north  by 
Goldscope,  and  Hindsgarth.  Goldscope,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  worked  by  German 
miners,  from  Augsburg,  and  was  then,  said  to 
produce  gold  and  silvex,  of  a  value  superior  to 
the  copper,  from  which  it  was  extracted.  This 
caused  a  dispute  between  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, lord  of  the  manor,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, <<  and  it  was  then  pronounced  as  law,  that, 
where  the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the 
lead  was  of  greater  value  than  the  copper  or 
lead,  the  mine  was  a  royal  mine,  and  the  pro^ 
perty  of  the  crown.**  An  act  passed  in  the 
rei^n  of  William  and  Mary,  gave  up  the  royal 
claim  to  mines  containing  gold  or  silver,  *^  pro- 
vided, that  all  gold  and  silver  that  should  be 
be  extracted,  should  be  disposed  of  within  the 
Tower  of  London.**  •*  Thfe  mine  of  the  New-, 
lands  was  said  to  serve,  not  only  all  England, 
but  an  extensive  foreign  market,  until  the 
smelting  houses  and  worKs  were  destroyed,  and 
most  oilhe  miners  slain,  in  the  civil  ws^rs*  Since 
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that  event,  the  works  have  never  been  revived 
to  any  account/' 

In  1757,  Messrs.  Gilbert,  and  Co.  expended 
some  money  in  draining  the  works  at  Goldscope, 
^  but  did  not  find  the  metal  of  that  quality,  or 
of  a  quantity  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to 
proceed."  Many  trials  have  been  made,  and 
encouragement  occasionally  held  forth,  and, 
twelve  years  since,  appearances  were  so  favour- 
able at  the  Dale  Head  copper  mine,  that  the 
smelling  mill  at  the  intersections  of  Causey 
Pike  and  Barrow,  was,  in  consequence,  erectecf. 
Recently,  not  only  the  Dale  Head  mine,  but  all 
the  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  bordering  on 
Derwent  Water,  have  become  so  unproductive 
as  to  be  totally  abandoned. 

Of  the  vale  of  Newlands,  Mr.  West  speaks,  in 
an  enraptured  strain,  but  in  somewhat  inflated 
language,  ill  suited  to  the  feelings  of  an  artist. 
**  Ihe  morning  sun,  beaming  on  the  blue  and 
yellow  mountains'  sides,  produces  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  the  most  charming  that  ever  a 
son  of  Apelles  imagined."  We  generally  at- 
tach the  idea  of  yellow  to  a  morning  sun.  Blue 
and  yellow  dyed  in  yellow,  make  only  a  ffreen, 
and  a  sleeper  yellow.  To  blue  and  yellow,  a 
painter  would  add  red,  and,  were  it  possible  ^o 
give  harmony  to  blue  and  yellow,  it  must  be  by 
the  fiery  radiance  of  an  evening  sun.  When  he 
talks  of  purple  rocks,  and  orange  hued  moun- 
tains, though  not  presenting  harmony  itself,  he 
gives  us  the  basis  of  harmony* 
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A  little  beyond  Emerald  Bank,  on  the  side 
of  a  rivulet,  is  Mill  Dam,  a  public  houset  sur^ 
rounded  by  trees,  having,  as  a  back-ground, 
Goldscope,  Hindsgarth,  and  Dale  Head ;-— here, 
an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  mountains* 

Above  Mill  Dam,  and  spanning  the  stream 
that  waters  it,  is  a  diminutive  stCHie  bridge,  over 
which,  the  spectator  looks  upon  a  steep  and  de- 
solate upland,  crowned  with  the  conical  8um« 
mit  of  Causey  Pike.  Below  the  bridge,  the 
the  water,  opposed  by  rocks  and  stones,  is  form- 
ed  into  little  falls,  whose  melancholy  music 
is  a  grateful  accompaniment  to  the  contem«* 
plated  scenes. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  half  the  way  between 
Keswick  ana  Buttermere,  are  two  houses,  called 
Birkrigg.  Here  is  seen,  over  the  road,  Aikin 
Knott.  On  the  left,  surrounded  by  tiees,  is  High; 
and  across  the  vale,  theChapel,  Little  Town,  Low 
House,  and  High  Snab,  Near  the  road,  ifr  Gill 
Brow.  Looking  through  the  semicircle  formed 
by  the  intersections  of  Towson  How,  and  Ro- 
binson, more  remote  than  Brocklebank  Fell, 
and  Newlands'  Haws,  appear  the  aerial  tops  of 
High  Stile,  and  Red  Pike.  Boad  Hall,  is  a 
house,  in  the  bottom,  envelc^cd  in  wood*  From 
Boad  Hall,  there  is  a  pretty  pcep,  in  the  direc* 
tton  of  the  house,  called  High  to  Maiden  Moor, 
High  Sty,  and  Bull  Crag*  Aikin,  which  is 
flomewhat  in  advance  towards  Buttermere,  i% 
graced  by  fine  trees,  chiefly  ash,  birch,  and  sy* 
camor^f     Beyond  Aikin,  the  road  qrosaes  a 
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giU,  vrhich  issues  from  a  dismal  and  savage 
cleft,  bounded  by  the  spiral  mountain  Towson 
How,  and  by  Aikin  End.  Here  the  road 
ascends  ta  Keskadale,  the  last  houses  in  New- 
lands*— these  are  shaded  by  stately  sycamores^ 
and  the  side  of  the  hill  is  enriched  by  trees. 
Hindsgarth,  shewn  over  a  process  of  Robinson, 
is,  for  half  a  mile,  a  left-hand  companion;  there 
it  is  lost  in  a  small  grove  of  firs  and  larches* 
Here,  in  retrospect,  is  a  delightful  view  of 
the  valley,  closed  by  the  higher  Cat  Bells; 
and,  in  great  distance,  are  seen  Wanthwaite 
Cra^ 

Beyond  the  plantation,  the  spade  and  the 
plough  have  never  been  employed;  and,  Mr. 
West's  description  of  the  head  of  this  dale,  al« 
lowing  a  trifle  for  poetical  fancy,  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  just. 

**  Above  Keskadale,  the  last  houses  in  New- 
lands,  no  traces  of  human  industry  appear. 
AU  is  simple  nature.----The  vale  now  becomes 
a  dell,  and  the  road  a  path. — Hie  lower  parts 
are  pastured  with  a  motley  herd;  the  middle 
tract  is  assumed  by  the  flocks ;  ^  upper  re^ 
gionSy  (to  man  inccembkj  are  abandoned  to^ 
the  birds  ofjaoe.  Here,  untamed  nature  holds 
her  reign  in  solemn  silence,  amidst  the  gloom 
and  grandeur  of  a  dreary  solitude.'^  Since  Mr. 
West's^  time,  the  road  through  Newlands  to 
Buttermere  is  considerably  improved,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  descent  from  Newland's  Haws  to 
th#  inn,  it  might  be  used  as  a  carriage  road. 
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On  the  way  from  Keskadale  to  Newlands' 
Haws,  Robinson  is  a  magnificent  elevation. 
Half  up  its  side,  a  semicircular  recess  gives  the 
idea,  that,  at  the  foot  of  the  inward  rocks,  is  a 
lodgement  of  waters,  to  which,  those  rocks, 
nearer  the  spectator,  ma^  be  supposed  to  act  as 
barriers^  Probably,  this  was  the  crater  of  a 
volcano*  A  cataract,  at  the  head  of  the  dale, 
afler  heavy  rain,  is  a  spectacle  of  vast  grandeur, 
either  as  approached,  or  from  its  foot ;  its  wa- 
ters, dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  foaming  and 
fretting,  are  furiously  hurled  down  the  rough 
declivity  to  a  momentary  repose ;  thence,  less 
agitated,  they  descend  to  the  valley,  where,  in 
gentleness  of  motion,  they  sooth  the  traveller 
in  his  progress  upwards. 

Looking  backward,  from  the  top  of  the  Haws, 
over  the  travelled  country,  may  be  observed, 
many  of  the  buildings,  woods,  and  mountains, 
already  mentioned  in  this  excursion.  In  the 
middle  ground,  amongst  other  summits,  are  the 
two  Cat  Bells,  and  the  ridge  extending  towards 
Causey  Pike,  whose  top  is  not  here  seen.  At  a 
great  distance,  arrises  Saddleback,  and  much 
more  distant,  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  which, 
flow  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees. 

Hence,  the  road  turns  at  right  angles,  and, 
in  front,  exhibits  Mr.  West's  "  naked  furrowed 
mountain,  of  an  orange  hue ;  wliich,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  ^reen  hill,  has  a  strange  appearance 
amongst  his  verdant  neighbours,  and  sinks,  by 
its  height,  even  Skiddaw  itself.''    This  moun- 
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'  tairt  isGrasmire ;  but,  Skiddaw  is  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  feet  higher  than  Grasmire. 

The  Vale  of  Newlands  is  less  rugged  thart  any 

•  other  loftily  environed  valley  in  the 'country. 
'  K&^kadale,  excepting  the  steepest  part  of  Robin- 

'  son  is  composed  of  particularly  even  surfaces;;  but " 
neither  the  acclivities  from  the  cultivated  patts 
ofNdwlarids,  nor  ^ven  Keskadale  itself^  is  half 
so  Sm6oth  and  verdant  as  the  scene  hire  pre- 
sented. '  Whitele?s  Pike,   and'Watodup,  rising 

•  tba  gfeit  height,  allow  only  a  sparing  View  of 
O'rasirtire  ;'Mdbreak  IS  seen  beyond  WhiteUss* 
WAndup  is  partially  obscured  by  Knotf  Rigg* 

'so  called,  from  the  little   rocky  assembtages 

^  which  sport  upon  its  green  area.  This  dispuys 
a  very  good  line,  which  is  greatly  improved  4a 
combination,  by  the  addition  of  Wandup,  and 

:  Wkhdup  Crags,  on  thelefl;  and  by  Brodklebanfc 

-  Fell,  oh  thfe  right. 

'  Through  the'  screening  sides  of  the  Haws, 
'  Robinfon  is  displayed  advantageously.    In  die 

•  descent  from  the  Haws  to  Buttetmere,  ihfire ' 
are  a  number  of  grand  and  iihpr^ssive  changes  ; 
the  road  is  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  green  bank  ; 
at  its  bottom  runs  a  river,  which,  on  its  way  ta 
Crummock  \yater,  skirts  the  chapel,  and  the 

•  inn.  ^  'Where  the  rbiad  is  observed  in  a  bend  to 

•  thd  left,  appearing  uhder  Blea  Crag,  there  is^  a 
•pretty  p6ep  at  Criiihmock  Water.  Froni  alio- 
'  f hef  an^li  of  the  t'bad,  in  great  sublimity,  are 

sieii  High  Stiie,'  and  Ried  Pike,  with  the  con- 
necting circle  of  craga,  almost  engulphing  JBlea- 
berry  Tarn. 

vol..  II.  .8  A 
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Whileless,  Wandup,  and  Knott  Rigg»  for 
their  vast  exhibition  of  upland  verdure,  are 
rarely  equalled.  A  little  in  sidvance,  *^  you  have 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  in  nature.  Four 
spiral  towering  mountains,  dark,  dun,  and 
gloomy,  at  noon-day,  rise  immediately  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  deep  narrow  dell,  and 
hang  over  Buitermere.'**  These  are  Red  Pike, 
High  Stile,  High  Crag,  and  Hay  Stacks,  to  which, 
may  be  added,  as  being  in  the  same  range, 
Green  Crags,  and  farther  off,  the  aspiring  Gable. 
The  chain  of  mountains  here  developed,  is  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  valley.  High  Stile  swells  to  an  apex,  truly 
sublime,  and  the  whole  visible  horizon,  from 
Green  Crags  to  Red  Pike>  is  scarcely  equalled 
in  Cumberland. 

The  white  water  of  Sour  Milk  Gill,  streaming 
from  Bleaberry  Tarn,  otherwise  Bartness  Tarn, 
down  the  rocky  steep,  to  a  narrow  stripe  of 
Buttermere  Lake,  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, assist  in  aiding  or  diminishing  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  road  passes  the 
chapel,  and  a  few  houses,  to  the  inn. 

C|K  Sim  at  Buttermore. 

Perhaps,  the  public  house  at  Buttermere  is 
more  closely  ana  deeply  entrenched  than  the 
inns  of  Patterdale,  Seathwaite,  and  Rosthwaite^ 
or  than  any  inn  in  England.  Its  eastern  and 
western  barriers  are  the  steepest,  but  Fleetwitb, 
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at  the  head  of  the  lake,  seems  to  shut  out  all 
communication  southward.  The  humblest  ele- 
vations are  those  on  the  norths  beyond  Crum- 
mock  Water,  where  Low  Fell  is  seen,  which  se- 
parates Lowes  Water  from  Lorton. 

The  lake  of  Buttermere,  is  in  length  one 
mile  and  a  quarter,  in  breadth,  little  more  than 
half  a  mile.  Buttermere  Moss,  and  Robinson, 
bound  it  on  the  east ;  Hay  Stacks,  High  Crag, 
High  Stile,  and  Red  Pike,  rising  proudly  to  a 
vast  height,  enclose  it  on  the  west.  At  the 
north  end,  or  outlet  of  the  lake,  it  is  separated 
from  Crummock  Water  by  an  enclosed  and  ver- 
dant plain,  beautifully  ornamented  with  woods 
and  hedge-row  trees.  This  plain  descends  in 
an  easy  inclination  from  the  village  to  the 
streara  connecting  the  two  lakes, 

Crummock  Water,  which  is  three  miles  long, 
aiidhalf  a  mile  across,  has,  southward,  the  pleas- 
ing flats  of  Buttermere;  on  the  west,  rising 
abruptly  from  its  margin,  Melbreak.  Ranner- 
dale  Knott,  shooting  to  the  lake,  and  forming 
at  Buttermere  Haws,  a  bold  promontory,  and 
nearer  its  foot,  the  land,  that,  in  various  prettily 
wooded  swells,  advances  to  the  rugged  fronts 
of  Grasmire  and  Whiteside,  which  are  its 
boundaries  on  the  easU  Buttermere  is  a  good 
station  for  those  whose  object  is  the  study  of 
lakes  and  mountains,  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to 
Borrowdale  or  Ambleside,  in  its  supply  of  river 
scenery*  At  the  inn,  there  ^re  several  decent 
lodging  rooms,  and  the  general  accommodation 
is,  at  least,  equal  to  what  may  reasonably  be 
2  A  2 
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expf  cte4  at  a  house  so  remote  from  iparkets^  an4 

what  is  called  the/world. 

This^Js  the  place  where  Mary  Robipsoiit 
sometimes  callea  the  ]Beauty  of  JiiiUermere, 
was>  for  a  number  of  years,  the  unceasing  object 
of  jpiublic  cunosity. 

Captain  Bu(lworth,  in  the  first  edition  of  hia 
Fortnight's  Ranible,  was  t^e  means  of  .biTinging 
thi^  inofiensive  and  amiable  female  more  parti^ 
culj^r^y  into  iiotice^  un4er  the  name  pf ,. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  publication,  Marr 
of  Buttermere,  though  not  *^born  to  blush 
unseen/'  might  have  avoided  that  almost  over« 
whelming  sea  of  troubles  lyhich  resulted,  from 
the  following  harmlessly  intended  pj-ai^e.  <•  She 
brought  in  nart  of  our  dinner,  and  seemed  to 
be  about  fifteen,  (This  was  in  1792,  she.wa^ 
then  only  fourteen.) ,  Her  hair  was  thick  an^ 
long,  of  a  dark  brown,  an^,  though  unadorned 
with  ringlets,  did  not  seem  to  want  them  j  her 
face  was  a  fine  pval,  with  full  eyes,  and  lips  as 
re^^as  vermillion  ;  her  cheeks  hai^  more  of  the 
lilji;  than  the  rose.;  and,  although  she,  had  never 
been  out  of  the  village,  (and,  I  hope,  will  have 
no  ambition. to  wish  it)  she  had  a  mahner  abqut 
her^  wh^ch  seemed  better  calculated  to  set  off 
dress,,  than  dress  A^h    She  was,  a  very  Lavinis^ 

**  Seeming  irheo  QtwdornM  adora'd  tbe  vsm^^ 
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^  When  we  ww  her  at  her  diataff, '  after  she 
ha4  got  the  better  of  her  fears^  she  looked 
an  img^l  V  and,  X  doubt  pot»  but  9he  19  the  reign- 
ing lUy  of  the  vaU^y^  . 

*<  Ye^tranreUera  of  the  lakes,'  if  you  visit  this.  - 
pb^ame pkce^^wh  youiiyiU  find  thefsurSally  t 
Qf3uttwi»§r?/' 

Budworth  :Kras.an  honest  man,  and»  as  'Such, .  . 
felt.a>  QompuQCtion  for.  the  errpr«  in  which  he  - 
might  havA.ynthinkii^ly  ipyQlyed ^^  ionooent.  : 
and  unsuspecting  femaief 

^<  Being  among  the  English  lakes,  in  January, 
1*798^  I  mt  an  irresistible  wish  to  ,re- visit  But-i 
teipie|re»  that  I  might  see  what  ^formerly  called    , 
**  the   incomparaple    Scale   Force   watej-falU    ^ 
bound  up  in  icicles,  but  my  grand  intention    ^ 
wafi  tp  settle  ^ACcpuntt]with.my.own  mind.". 

This  **  re- visit  .to  Buttermere,"  was  made   , 
with  an  iptent  to  destroy  the  false  consequeiyre, 
which,  in  the  breast  .of   Mary,    might  have   , 
been   ^own/by,  hims^lfi    fmd   gerxnin^ted  by   ^ 
Others^ 

It  happ<^fdie  on  a  mirthful:  evening,  that  the  , 

captain  arrived  ^  Butiermere, ,  he  was  delighted  ; 

with.the  elesant  dancing  of  Mary,  and  the  good  , 
humour  pf  the  rustic  sissemUyi,  y 

^^  Several  tim^p,  Alary,  and  her  female  friend,,  y 
^tae  down  to  have  their  own  talk*    I  told  . 
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them,  I  had  somewhere  read  of  a  Sally  of  But- 
termere,  and  asked  which  was  she  ?  The  friend 
replied,  "  my  name  is  Sally ;  but  this  Mary 
here,  is  the  Sally  the  south  countryman  wrote 
about,  and  I  love  her  above  all  the  world." 
**  Mary  Robinson  has  really  an  heavenly  coun- 
tenance, but  she  is  far  fron^  a  perfect  beauty, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  she  may  even  grow  too 
large  ever  to  have  been  thought  what  she  now 
is.  She  is  nineteen,  and  very  tall ;  her  voice  is 
sweetly  modulated;  and,  in  every  point  of  man- 
ners,  she  appeared  such  as  might  be  fitted, 

"  To  shine  in  courts  wilk  unaffected  ease," 

"  In  the  morning,  I  told  her  I  knew  the  author 
of  **  A  Fortnight's  Ramble,"  and  as  such,  had 
something  to  say  to  her.  She  curtsied  respect- 
fully, and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  I  began. — 
Mary,  I  wrote  it;  and  rejoice  in  having  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  minutely  observing  the 
ropriety  of  your  behaviour.  You  may  remem- 
er,  I  advised  you,  in  that  book,  never  to  leave 
your  native  valley.  Yqur  age  and  situation 
require  the  utmost  care.  Strangers  will  come, 
and  have  come,  purposely  to  see  you,  and  some 
of  them  with  very  bad  intentions.  We  hope, 
you  will  never  suffer  from  ihem ;  but,  never 
cease  to  be  upon  your  guard.  You  really  are 
not  so  handsome  as  you  promised  to  be  ;  and,  I 
have  long  wished,  by  conversation  like  this,  to 
do  away  what  mischief  the  flattering  character 
I  gave  of  you  may  exposel  you  to,  Be  merry 
and  wise." 
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"  She  told  me  she  sincerely  thanked  me,  and 
said,  "  I  hope  Sir,  I  ever  have,  and  trust,  I  al- 
ways shall  take  care  of  myself/'  I  then  bade 
her  farewell." 

The  sequel  proved  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bud- 
worth's  prognostication,  "  that  some  would 
come  with  very  bad  inientions:"  **  A  person, 
under  the  assumed  character  of  a  man  of  rank," 
deceived  and  married  the  unsuspecting  Mary ; 
but,  he  did  not  long  survive  his  villanies.  "  A 
general  respect  towards  her,  grew  out  of  her 
sufferings;  having  borne  them  with  humility, 
she  judiciously  re-settled  in  her  native  valley." 
Again,  she  was  addressed,  but,  by  a  man  of 
character,  and  is  now  settled,  with  her  husband, 
in  a  distant  part  of  Cumberland,  on  an  estate, 
possessed  by  his  family  and  name  for  many  ge- 
nerations. Three  children  are  the  fruits  of 
their  union. 

The  writer,  in  the  year  1791,  being  one  of  a 
party  of  four,  on  a  visit  to  Buttermere,  first 
saw  Mary  Robinson.  At  that  time,  she  was 
thirteen  ;  and,  to  an  open,  honest,  and  pleasant 
looking  face,  then  in  the  bloom  of  health,  was 
added,  the  promise  of  a  good  figure.  Her  garb, 
though  neat,  was  rustic ;  but,  through  it,  even 
while  so  ^oung,  appeared  indications  of  that 
mild  dignity  which  was  afterwards  so  peculiarly 
attractive. 

Of  the  twelve  weeks  he  studied  in  Cumber- 
land, in  the  year  1794,  a  fortnight  was  spent  in 
Buttermere.    The  infantine  prettiness  of  thir- 
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itextt  was  now  matured  into  beauty ;  her  Coun- 
tenance beamed  with  an  indescribabte  sweet- 
nessi  and  th^  commanding  graces  of  her  fine 
person,  were  equalled  onl]^  by  her  innate  good 
sense,  and  excellent  disposition. 

It  was  in  1793,  that  she  was  noticed  by  Cap- 
tain Budworth,  whose  book  appeared  in  1 793. 
'  If  she  had  read,  6r  heard  his  panefi^yric,  it  does 
:  not  appear  to  have  had  an  ill  effect  npoti  her 
mind,  for,  the  unaffected  simplicity,  and  frank- 
ness of  het  manners  were  restrained  within  the 
strictest  bounds  of  discretion,  by  her  genuine 
^  modesty.    Like  some  other  mountain  rustics, 
observed  by  the  writer,  during  his  residence 
amongst  these  thinly  populated  wilds,'  Mary's 
beauty  was  ripened  at  an  earl^  period ;  for  this 
was;  probably^  the  period  of  its  perfection. 

He  saw  her  in  1801 ;  she  was  then  'twenty- 
three,  and,  though  greatly  admired  for  her  ge- 
'  neral^  appearance  ahd  deportnkent,  was,  on  the 
'  whole,  infinitely  less  interei^ting  than  seven  years 
'  before  that  *time. 

In  company  with  M>tarie  brother  artists,  he  vi- 
sited Buttermere,  in  1805,  then  she  was  a  wi- 
'  dow. '  Her  featurei^  were  pervaded  by  a  me- 
lancholy meekness,  but  her  beauty  was  fled, 
and  with  it«  that  peculiar  elegance  of  person, 
for  which  she  was  formerly  celebrated. 

To  collect  subjects  for  the  pencil,  the  'writer 

'  of  this'book,  was,  in  1810,  again  in  Buttertnere^ 

and  for  the  first  time  alone/  Mrs^-Harrisont 
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then  BO  lon^r  the  beautj  of  Buttermere,  but 
the  bulky  wife  of  a  farmer,  blessed  with  much 

food  humour,  and  a  ready  utterance,  might 
.  ave  passed  for  the  stately,  but  polite  helpniate 
of  an  estatesman  dale-lander,,  without  being 
suspected  of  once  possessing  charms  suffiirjen^ 
to  enforce  the  attention  of  every  visitor  of  sen- 
timental feeling.^ 

C:((ttnfum  from  Unftottit,  to  JfiutUtmnet 

This  road  has  already  been  described  ^s  far  as 
Seat  Oiler  Bridge,  in  a  Journey  from  Kp^vick 
to  Sty  Head.  At  Seat  Oiler  Bridge,  the  But- 
termere  roa4  leaves  that  to  Wast  Wat^r^  i^nd 
passes,  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge,  the 
village  of  Seat  Oiler,  consisting  ^f  five  houses  f 
at  one  of  which,  resides  that  worthy  yeoman, 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  brother  to  Mr.  Isaap^iFisker, 
silversmith,  of  Lo^id^n,  and  nj^p^^w  pf  Mr^ 
Caleb  Fisher,  of  drange,  the  **  hp$|fitabie  young 
farmer,"  mentioned  by  Mr.  'Gray,  in  his  Jour- 
nal, written  in  the  year  176^.  .',  ' 

From  Seat  Oiler,  to  the  common  j^te,  oak* 
ash,  birch,  and  larch  trees^  of  digniiie^  grpwth, 
not  only  depend  towards^  ^d  beaut^iF^  the  road, 
but  the  river,  that  ripples  by  its  side.  Crossing 
which,  on  the  left,  a  picturesque  wooden  bridge^^ 
deserving  an  artistes  attention,  arrests  the  g^ze. 
From  the  open  ground,  over  tlus  pleasing  as-^ 
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sembla^e  of  wood,  appear,  in  retrospect,  all  the 
mountain  tops,  from  Coatbarrow  to  Glaramara ; 
which,  as  the  traveller  advances,  are  by  degrees 
developed.  These  are  Coatbarrow,  in  Waten- 
lath;  High  Kiiotts,  and  Wythburn  Head;  Goody 
Gill  Head,  and  Maw  Edge;  on  the  side  of 
which,  runs  Rotten  Stone  Gill.  On  the  right 
of  Maw  Edge,  rises  that  very  interesting  assem- 
blage of  stones,  Rosthwaite  Cam ;  with  the 
craggy  line  of  summit  extending  thence  to 
Coom  Head,  including  Dove  Nest,  and  the 
'yawning  chasm,  called  Coom  Door.  Beyond 
the  Coom  Head  ridee,  in  swelling  pride,  is 
Glaramara.  Nearer  the  eye,  are  seen  the  two 
boundaries  of  Seathwaite,  Seat  OUer  Fell,  and 
Long  Crag. 

On  the  ascent  of  the  road,  are  in  front.  Bay's 
Brown,  Gillercomb,  Naddle  End,  Gillercomb 
Edge,  Raven  Crag,  and  Fleetwitb. 

On  looking  backward,  from  the  top  of  the 
road,  on  the  way  from  Borrowdale  to  Butter- 
mere,  is  exhibited,  a  very  interesting  combina- 
tion of  mountains.  In  the  direction  of  the 
road,  which,  in  various  windings,  descends  to 
Seat  Oiler,  is  seen  a  pretty  opening  to  the  cul- 
tivated part  of  Borrowdale ;  above  which, 
ascend  abruptly.  Yew  Crags,  the  Knotts,  and 
Coatbarrow;  remotely  distanced  by  the  summits 
on  the  range  between  Wathwaite  Crags,  and 
Helvellyn*  lliat  etherial  medium,  which  is  the 
result  of  warm  and  dry  weather,  is  of  singular 
advantage  to  scenes  of  this  description,  espe- 
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cially  when  so  pure  as  to  exhibit,  while  awim- 
ing  in  an  heavenly  blue,  all  their  component 
features. 

Procfeeding  from  the  top  of  the  pass.  Fleet- 
with  is  presented ;  and,  on  its  side,  Honister 
Crag,  on^  of  the  most  stupendous  rocks  in 
Cumberland;  but,  from  this  rugged  front,  is 
derived  a  slate,  as  smooth  and  valuable  as  any 
other  in  the  island.  Here,  may  be  observea, 
one  of  those  tracks,  on  which  the  slaters  ascend 
to  their  daily  labours. 

On  the  right,  halfway  down  the  hill,  is  the 
road  to  the  Yew  Crag  quarry.    A  Walk  to  this 

guarry,  will  not  only  furnish  some'  amusement, 
ut  an  idea  of  the  muscular  strength,  knd  vast 
exertion,  required  of  those,  whose  business  it 
is  to  conduct  the  slate  from  thp  quarry  to  the 
road.  / 

From  mapy  qiiarries,  where  the  descent  is  not 
particularly  steep,  the  slate  is  conveyed  to  the 
lower  lands  in  carts.  From  Honister,  not  many 
years  since,  it  wa9  invariably  brought  down  by 
men,  in  hurdles^.^pl^c^d  at  their  backs,  and,  on 
ground  so  precipitqi^s,  that,  those  not  witnessing 
Bieact,  would  4eein  it  impossible*. 

Tew  men  ai;e^. found  to  possess  constitutions 
capaole  of  susudniug  such  daily  rounds  of  la- 
bour; but  those  who  can  endure  it,  generalfy 
gain  more  thaq  suc)^,  ^s  are  les^  painfully  em- 


p^pyei  ^     ^^  .^.,^ 
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The  ttwAjsr^i*  ^ate'b^pg  ^lanetaHy  ti^af  iH 
ibp  of  the  c?li^i^ds,  fofy^arb  past,  been  Idvrered 
in  carts  on  the  winding  traverses,  made  for  that 
purpose,  dowji  the  even  side  of  the.  jnount^n  j 
out,  aft  the  carriage  by  hbr^es,  Irbm  Yew  Ci'ag, 
would  be  attended  with  a  much  greater  ^xpenqe, 
than  by  meti,  the  use  Of  th'e  hurdle  is  therif.  stdl 
eoiiiinliea.  '  '   .  .'    .  > 
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r    iVom  iHc,  r6ad^  to  the  Yew  Crag  quarrjr,  ft  is  h 

steep  rise  of  half  a  milel    ^^  • 

•I  •'  '  \.  .     .  .   .  .  * 

The  ayera^p  weiffht  of  the  ?late  brought  down 
'iaph  fiitie,*  i4  etgm  'MnWhred  and'  niAetjy-six 
pounds,  or'tliree  and  a^hslf  loads':  a  loiad  5g  six- 
teen ston^sj  *of  sixteeA  ^oif^d!^  to  tfxe  stofni. 
^Trie  hutdle  is  fiv6  ^tiin^s;  W.ei^htjr  J)blirid^J^ 

'  The  iikixk\  ttumber  of  jbtinnes  daily,  id  khd 

from  the  quarry,  is  nine,  or  fifty-four  in  a  ^fetek, 

henc^  the  weight  of  5late  lowered  to  the  v;|lley 

in  ine  da;^;  is  6o6f,  ^ibt^  *  4M84  pbiifedi '  per 
'week.        '  "\^  '         ^^  ;  •  i  /;  •>         '  \yj  ••;  -; 

At  i  certain  time,  slati^'bdlig^nmch  watii^fl, 
a  person  of  the  nanie^  bif^kMeKTHnimtf,  -ffikde 
Meett  journles  in'otte'to?*'  This  Wte;  iaHlAt 
time,  consid^t-ed  a  very^fexifraOtdinary  pelfdrni- 
ance ;  Trimniei  was  rewarded,  in  addition  to 
'his  price  pei  hurdiei  Tby  Ihe'pi'eseiit  of  ii^ottle 
'of  rum.  ^. '      ;■  "^     '  :  •*      » 

'     A  wortnlan,  bffHe' featne  of  Joseph  'difk, 
brought  down  ibrty-twp  and  a  halt  Ibacb^  to 
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1C\8B0  pounds  of  slale»  frdin  the  quarry  to  the 
road,  in  one  day;  but  this  was  in  seventeen 
Journies,  averaging  each,  two  and  a  half  loads, 
or  640  pounds  each  time,  travelling  over  seven* 
teen  miles  of  the  most  unfavourable  ground, 
eight  miles  and  a  half  up  hill,  with  the  hurdle, 
eighty  pounds  weight,  upon  his  shoulders. 
Once,  bttt  in  fetrer  journies,  he  conducted  forty- 
aix  loads,  or  1 1,776  pounds  in  one  day.  On 
another  trial,  he  brought  down  fifteen  loads  at 
three  time^  in  three  sncofeeding  descents,  that 
«kf,  128Q  poutids  each  time,  and  3^40  pounds  in 
three  times, 

Jodef^h  Clark  resides  at  Stonethwaita,  in  Bor- 
rdwdale,  from  which  place  to  Yew  Crag,  a  dis- 
tance of  ttiree  miles,  he  waikb  daily.  He  has 
performed  tbdse  hercalean  labours  for  several 
yeters  paM,  without  any  striking  inconvenience, 
excepting  thirst,  to  which,  others,  having  tlie 
^DMs  ocdij^tiicHi  are>  of  course,  much  exposed. 
It  is  supposed,  that  there  iB  scarcely  another 
Mriaa  in  Lfigia;^  capable  oi*  aQsUtnin|;  aii  equal 
d^reeofkboQf- 

'  ^  ^be  of  thf^  tionistet  staters,  whose  name  is 
Bdvrard  l^w;  is  a  poet  and  a  painter*  Oibis 
^[Aintiligs,  specimem  meiy  b^  seen  at  the  inns  ut 
;^)e  Mill  "and  Buttermej^e^  Had  Mr.  Tyson 
possessed  opportlinitie^    iifke  other  men,  be 

<  migfct  hwe  teddttie  a  greit  tittist.  ''  A  poetical 
Prospect  fif  Btittermere,  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1816/^  c(mtains  some  pretty  lines,  and 
fnudi  Reeling  ibr  the  beairtics  of  nature  ;  but. 
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it  tnosi  of  all  abounds  in  sentiments  of  ui^- 
fected  piety. 

**  How  justly  tben,  may  we  admire 
The  wond'rous  works  of  Nature  ? 
For,  eTery  day,  we  are  convioc'd 
There  is  a  wise  Creator.*' 

Pr^9p€e$  if  Buitermere. 

The  poet  is  nephew  to  William  Tyson,  a 
Mooden  legged  slater,  who,  with  three  sons,  all 
excellent  workmen,^  belong   to  the  Honister 

S Harries.  William  Tyson  lost  his  leg  at  the 
Ligg  Head  slate  quarry,  on  Scadle.  Slate 
Tocks,  like  the  balls  rrom  cannon,  have  prostrat- 
ed many  a  brave  fcUow ;  numbers  of  lives  have 
been  lost  since  the  writer  settled  in  Westmor- 
land. A  club  of  all  the  northern  slaters  would 
prove  greatly  beneficial  to  widows  and  orphans; 
and,  a  donation,  ^of  even  one  farthing  in  the 
pound,  from  proprietors,  or  renters,  on  the  ^an- 
nual  value  ot  houses  covered  witli  slate  from 
the  English  taken  would  produce  a  sum,  the 
interest  of  which,  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  road,  all  the  way  to  Oateggarth,  is  bor- 
dered by  huge  rocks;  and*  in  a  winding  coiu^se, 
has,  on  the  left,  the  tremendous  Honister,  and 
on  the  right.  Yew  Crags,  Moulds,  and  Gates- 
garth  Side,  and  at  t  their  feet,  and  the  right  of 
the  road,  a  pure,  but  fretful  stream^  which, 
after  various  traverses,  and  boundings,  falls  into 
the  peaceful  lake  of  Buttermere.  About  half 
way  down  the  dale,  at  the  end  of  the  ston^es 
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that  have  tumbled  from  Yew  Crag,  the  hill 
is  smooth  and  verdant.  By  ascending  this  hill 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  will  he  observed, 
in  retrospect,  Honister  Crag,  with  its  terrifying, 
deep,  and  gloomy  recesses ;  up  or  down  which, 
with  the  hurdle,  or  slate,  at  his  back,  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  travel. 

This  is  a  presentation  awfully  sublime  ;  but, 
Kke  others,  for  the  impression  produced  on  the 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  must  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. Rain  excepted,  no  efiect  could  be 
worse  than  that  occasioned  by  a  fronting  sun- 
shine. A  side  light,  either  from  the  right  or  left, 
would  exhibit,  to  advantage,  the  various  point- 
ed crags,  with  which  its  brow  is  crowned.  The 
dismal  solemnity  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
the  god  of  day,  while  veiled  by  ponderous 
clouds,  is  highly  favourable  to  those  who  de- 
light in  scenes  calculated  to  inspire  a  melan- 
choly enthusiasm.  Sometimes,  suddenly,  as 
unexpectedly,  the  sun,  in  heavenly  irradiations, 
calls  forth,  into  notice,  many  hidden  beauties, 
thereby  gladdening  the  eye,  and  the  heart,  of 
the  sentimental,  and  refreshing  the  mind  of  the 
painter.  How  impressive  such  a  scene !  Its 
proper  companion  is  silence,  here,  rarely  dis- 
turbed, except  by  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  the  distant  tinkling  of  slates  and  ham- 
mers, or  the  responses  of  falling  w.iters, 
which,  sometimes  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  for  a  time  lost,  are  returned, 
and  whistled  through  the  caverns  of  the  savage 
uplands. 
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Lower  down  the  vale,  having  the  ritcr  on 
the  left,  is* 


iSattermrrr.  from  ^atttisfitfl)  23alrr 


This  view  of  Buttermere  has,  on  the  left,  the 
road  at  the  base  of  Hontster  Crag,  and  the  river 
ineandering  towards  the  lake,,  here  seen,  in  a 
long  stripe,  above  which,  in  vast  grandeur,  rise 
the  mountains  High  Crag,  and  High  Stile. 

Pursuing  the  road,  the  vale  of  Buttermere  is, 
by  degrees,  opened,  but  much  is  lost  to  those 
who  view  in  prospect  only.  Such  as  remain  a 
few  dayd  at  Buttermere,  may  proceed  to  the  top 
of  the  pass  beyond  Yew  Crag,  and  as  far  as  the 
^oint  where  HelvellyB,  and  all  the  heights  to 
Wanthwaite  Crags  are  obser\'ed,  and  thence 
return  over  the  same  ground  to  Gatesgarth; 
and,  if  on  fix)t,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  proceed 
from  Gatesgarth  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  on 
its  western  side,  under  Hay  Stack,  High  Crag» 
High  Stile,  and  Red  Pike,  to  the  wooden  bridge 
between  Buttermere  and  Crummock  Waters^ 
and  up  the  meadows  to  the  inn. 

Or,  from  Scale  HUI,  if  equal  to  the  labour, 
the  party  may  gain  the  highest  part  of  the  road 
beyond  i  ew  Crag,  and  return  on  the  western  side 
of  Buttermere  and  Crummock  Waters;  or,  what 
may  be  better,  commence  the  excursion  on  tlm 
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Western  si.les  ofCritmmock  and  Buttermere,  arid 
Return  on  the  horse  road,  over  good  ground,  to 
Scale  Hill. 

"  The  river,  also,  which  runs  through  it,  and 
is  the  principal  supply  of  the  lake,  is  as  wild  as 
the  valley  itself.  It  has  no  banks,  but  the  frag- 
ments of  rocks;  no  bed,  but  a  channel,  com- 
posed of  rocky  strata,  among  which,  the  water 
forces  its  course.  Its  channel,  as  well  as  its  biink, 
is  formed  of  loose  stones,  and  fragments,  which 
break  and  divide  the  stream  into  a  succession  of 
wild  impetuous  eddies. 

**  A  stream,  wliich  is  the  natural  source  of 
plenty,  is,  perhaps,  when  unacconipanied  with 
verdure,  the  strongest  emblem  of  desolation. 
It  shews  the  spot  to  be  so  barren,  that  even  the 
greatest  source  of  abundance  can  produce  no- 
thing. The  whole  valley,  ind<»ed,  joined  in  im- 
f)ressing  the  same  idea.  Fruitful  nature,  mak- 
ng,  in  every  part  of  her  ample  range,  unremit- 
ting efforts  to  vegitate,  coald  not  here  produce  a 
single  germin." 

This  very  beautiful  aeroiint,  is  only  in  part 
correct,  Honister  Crag,  though  truitfui  in 
slate,  is  not  in  grass;  but  the  other  side  of  the 
dale  is  an  excellent  sheep  pr^sture,  which,  bjing 
seen  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  through  a  misty  mediuni, 
will  apologise  for  his  mistake. 

**  As  we  proceeded,  the  grandeur  of  the 
Valley  increased.  We  had  been  prepareif,  in- 
deed, to  see  the  highest  precipices  which  the 
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oountry  produced.  Such  a  preface  is  generallj 
productive  of  disappointment ;  but,  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  did  no  injury.  The  fancy  had  still  its 
scope.  We  found  the  mountains  so  overhung 
witn  clouds,  that  we  could  form  little  ju<%ment 
of  their  height.  Our  guide  told  us,  they  were 
twice  as  high  as  we  could  see ;  which,  however, 
we  did  not  believe,  from  the  observations  we 
were  able  to  make,  as  the  clouds,  at  intervals, 
floated  past,  and  discovered,  here  and  there,  the 
shadowy  forms  of  the  rocky  summits.  A  great 
height,  however,  they  certainly  were ;  and  the 
darkness,  in  which  tliey  were  wrapped,  gave  us 
a  new  illustration  of  the  grandeur  of  those  ideas 
which  arise  from  obscurity.  "  Dark,  confused, 
uncertain  images,  Mr.  Burke  very  justly  ob- 
serves, have  a  greater  power  on  the  fancy  to 
form  the  grander  passions,  than  those  whidi  are 
more  clear  and  determinate : — For,  hardly  any 
thing  can  strike  the  mind  with  its  greatness, 
whicn  does  not  make  some  sort  of  approach 
towards  infinity;  which  nothing  can  do,  whilst 
we  are  able  to  perceive  its  bounds;  but,  to 
see  an  object  distinctly,  and  to  perceive  its 
boundsi  is  one,  and  the  same  thing.  A  clear 
idea,  therefore,  is  another  name  for  a  little 
idea.'^ 

The  sheep  farm  house,  and  other  dwellings, 
called  Gatesgarth,  stand  at  the  end  of  Honister 
Crag,  or  Fleetwith,  half  a  mile  from  the  head 
of  Buttermere. 

The  cottages,  on  a  view  backward,  compose 
excellently  with  the  end  of  the  craggy  steep ; 


on  the  northern  side  of  which,  is  a  rude  rock« 
called  Raven  Crag. 

UuUtvxtttvt,  tixiti  Crammocit  8&la$er. 
Wo.  iTiftfi-onr. 

Down  Fleetwith,  bordered  on  the  west  by 
Green  Crags,  runs  a  precipitate  stream,  which, 
in  full  water,  is  a  beautiful  object,  from  the 
Ipwer  grounds.  This  view  of  the  two  lakes, 
is  out  of  the  bed  of  this  pretty  stream,  and 
has,  on  the  left,  the  foot  of  High  Crag,  and 
on  liie  right,  Hassness,  with  Buitermere  Moss 
above  it.  North  of  the  deiectably  wooded 
bottom  separating  the  two  lakes,  is  Crummock 
Water,  bounded  by  Melbreak  and  Rannerdale 
Knott,  with  Low  Fell  in  distance.  The  readiest 
way  to  this  station  is  to  gain  the  rivulet  on  an 
easy  ascent  from  Gatesgarth. 

From  Gatesgarth  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
the  mountains  of  Buttermere  are  seen,  sublimely 
rising  from  the  valley.  Between  the  pointed 
summits  of  the  Hay  Stacks  and  Fleetwith,  ap- 
pear, in  other  pointed  summits.  Green  Crags. 
High  Crag  swells,  in  towering  majesty,  above 
his  neighbours,  and  his  highest  point  is  a  splen- 
did apex  to  his  spiral  vassals,  on  the  led,  and  to 
High  Stile,  Red  Pike,  and  Dodd,  on  the  right. 
At  the  intersection  of  Hay  Stacks  with  High 
Crag,  is  an  opening,  known  by  the  name  of  Scarf 
Gap. 

Beyond'  Gatesgarth,  the  road    borders  th€ 
lake,  and  there  presents  a  pleasant  prospect  to- 
2c2 
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vards  the  outk't  of  Butterinere,  guarded  on  the 
left  liy  Red  Pike,  Dodd,  and  Blea  Crasr.  Over 
the  Hassness  woods,  and  more  in  distance,  are 
h'calc  Knotty  Melbreak,  and  liencomb^ 

Hassness,  erected  by  the  late  Thomas  Ben- 
son, Esq*,  at  present  the  residence  of  Captain 
Dover,  has,  in  its  construction,  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  elegant  fancy ;  it  looks  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  From  the  higher  grounds  extending 
from  Gatesgarth  to  Hassness,  both  the  lakes 
may  be  seen,  and  the  connecting  woody  flat. 
Melbreak  is,  from  this  place,  in  distance,  a  con* 
siderable  feature. 

Above  Hassness,  descending  from  Butter- 
mere  Moss,  are  those  high  and  perpendicular 
rocks,  called  Gate  Crags,  which,  surrounded 
by  oaks,  and  ashes,  rather  than  larches,  would 
beautify  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  house^ 
there  are  some  native  trees,  but  the  new  planu 
are  chiefly  exotic. 

Hassness  is  one  mile  from  the  inn  at  Butter- 
mere ;  the  road  to  it  has,  in  back- view  over 
Fleetwith,  Green  Gable,  and  afterwards  grca( 
Gable. 


dTrum  itntouit  to  ^talt  l^ilU 


Scale  Hill  is  ten  miles  from  Keswick,  by 
Whinlatter  and  Swinsidej  but,  through  the  vale 
of  LortoD,  from  ^ven  to  twelve* 
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The  road  over  Whinlatter  to  Cockermouth, 
Whitehaven,  and  Scale  HUl,  leaves  that  round 
Bassenthwaite,  at  the  village  of  Braithwaite,  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Keswick,  and  is  thus  far 
noticed  in  the  excursion  round  ihe  lake  of  Bas-^ 
senthwaite. 

Braithwin'te,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
houses,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  VVhinlatter ;  to 
the  top  of  which,  from  Braithwaite,  it  is  a  steep 
ascent  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road,  where  it  begins  to  rise, 
is  aline  retrospect,  over  ihe  villafre,  of  the  rich 
agricultural  plains  advancing  from  Keswick  to- 
^wards  Bassenthwaite,  including  a  peep  at  Der- 
went  Water,  having,  on  its  right,  Swinside,  and 
beyond  AVallow  Cra^,  the  heads  of  mountains 
bounding  St.  John's  vale  on  the  east.  Wan-» 
ihwaite  Crags  are  the  principal.  Through  the 
opening  that  divides  Latrigg  and  Wanthwuite 
Crags,  is  remotely  seen  Meli  Fell* 

On  the  hill  side  south  of  Brailhwuite,  is 
Braithwaite  Lodge,  some  years  ago,  rendered 
a  comfortable  habitation,  by  AJanin  Siapylton, 
Esq. 

For,  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects,  con- 
sisting of  fertile  fields  and  meadows,  eleyuntly 
graced  by  trees,  and  buildings  Iralf  concciled 
by  them,  few  places  have  gi  eater  fascinations, 
than  the  scenes  in  retrospect,  on  the  way  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially  those  wliicli 
repose  beneath  the  stupendous  Skiddavv.     iiut 
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tliis  deHghtful  valley,  aud  its  surrounding  ele- 
vations, are  viewed  to  greater  advantage  on  de- 
scending, than  in  ascending  Whlnlatten  The 
picture,  three  miles  and  three  quarters  from 
Keswick,  is  the  last,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  va- 
luable in  the  way  from  Braitnwaite.  Here, 
again,  is  displayed,  the  happy  valley,  and  the 
foot  of  Derwent  Water,  with  Derwent  Isle, 
Lord's  Island,  IsthmuSi  and  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick, alt  screened  between  Swinside  and  Lat- 
rigg.  Here,  Skiddaw  and  Heivellyn  are  in  full 
view,  and  connecting  those  sublime  mountains, 
Saddleback,  (partly  hidden  by  Latrigg)  Mell 
Fell,  Wanthwaite  Crags,  St  John's  Dodd,  Stybar- 
row  Dodd,  Styx,  and  Whiteside,  and  nearer  the 
eye,  and  rising  from  Derwent  Water,  Wallow 
Crag,  Falcon  Crag,  and  Bleaberry  Fell.  One 
hundred  yards  higher  than  the  above  stand,  is 
another,  where,  in  deep,  but  delightful  vision, 
is  seen,  nearly  the  whole  lake  of  Bassenthwaite, 
with  the  waving  enclosures  reaching  from  Mire- 
house  to  Bassenthwaite  Halls.  The  upland 
boundaries  of  the  lake  are,  on  the  left.  Thorn- 
thwaite  Fell,  on  the  right,  Longside  and  Dodd. 
Binsey  is  beyond  the  lake*  Deeply  below  the 
spectator,  stretching  to  the  lake,  are  the  pro- 
fusely wooded  lands,  including  the  village  of 
Thornthwaite,  with  Jenkin  HilE 

The  road  to  Bassenthwaite,  by  Mirehouse, 
is  marked  by  Long  Close,  Dancing  Gate,  and 
Lyzick. 

From  the  fourth  mile-stone,  Grisedale  Pike 
ia  on  the  left  of  the  road,  two  miles. 
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The  highest  part  of  the  road  over  Whinbttter, 

is  four  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Keswick. 

Thence,  for  several  miles,  it  lies  over  a  treeless 

waste,  bordered  by  tame  and  uninteresting  hills, 

in  high  cbntrast  with  the  expanded  scenes  ol* 

cultivation  extending  from  Keswickto  Arma- 

thwaite.   But,  as  beaytj^  is  only  beauty  by  com- 

>£(rison  with  other  objects  less  beautiful,  this 

)arren  district  serves  as  a  foil  to  that  glorious 

>urst  of  scenery,  prepared  for  the  traveller, 

Tom  Cockermouth  to  Keswick. 

Near  the  sixth  mile-stone,  the  eye  is  relieved 
from  the  monotonous  exhibition  in  prospect,  by 
a  glance  on  the  left,  up  a  rugged  valley,  to  Hob- 
carten  Cove,  presenting  on  the  right  of  that 
cove,  in  sweeping  lines,  liobcarten  Crag,  and 
Lady  Side  Pike. 

Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  past  the  sixth 
mile-stone,  a  road  branches  from  the  one  to 
Cockermouth,  and  it  is  that,  which  pilgrims  of 
taste,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  even  in  their 
carriages,  pass,  on  their  way  to  see  Crummock 
Water,  Low's  Water,  and  Buttermere.  Tliough 
this  road  along  Swinside,  is  neither  wide,  nor 
w^ell  made,  on  its  leaving  tlie  public  road,  nor 
encouraging  in  scenic  iudications,  yet,  having 
passed  the  bridge,  and  ascended  the  hill,  its  ex- 
plorer is  charmed  with  a  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary change.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
vale  of  Lorton,  extending  from  Scale  Hill  to 
Cockermouth,  first  shewing,  in  extreme  dis- 
tance, the  Scottish  mountain,  Ben  G^on,  and 
more  in  advance,  Scnfell^  with  a  range  of  infe- 


Hor  heights  between  them.  The  village  of' 
High  Lorlon,  riearest  the  spectator,  is  seen  on 
the  east  side  of  the  vale ;  and  Low  Lorton, 
standing  under  Low  Fell,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cocker,  on  the  west.  The  Church,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  appears  between  these  villages. 
Seats,  farm  houses,  and  cottages,  surrounded 
by  trees,  are  pleasantly  scattered  over  this 
charming  agricultural  district,  which,  distanced 
by  an  horizon  of  blue,  is  an  animating  spectacle, 
and  beautifully  in  contrast  with  that  grand 
scenery,  which  is  the  object  and  the  appropriate 
reward  of  this  journey. 

Seven  miles  from  Keswick,  at  the  head  of  the 
vale,  rise  Dodd  and  Low  Fell,  through  whose 
pretty  opening,  Melbreak  is  presented,  with  its 
soft  side  rising  from  Crummock  Water,  and  its 
craggy  end  from  Low's  Water ;  between  Mel- 
break and  Low  Fell,  H^ncomb,  Carling  Knott, 
Blake  Fell,  Gable,  Herdhouse,  and  Sea,  carry 
the  eye  into  remote  distance.  Starling  Dood 
shews  its  top  between  Melbreak  and  Dodd. 

At  the  common  gate,  near  the  house,  called 
Hope,  to  a  rude  set  of  spiral  tops,  rise  Hope 
Gill  Crags,  Moulton,  Cold  Fell,  and  DodJ. 
This  view  is  over  a  corner  of  Swiiiside,  but  not 
the  Swinside  near  Keswick.  Swinside,  Swin- 
dale,  Sty  Head,  Sty  barrow,  and  oiher  swinish 
names  so  often  recurring  in  this  laking  country;  - 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  beerr  the 
ancient  seatt  of  the  swinish  multitude.  Hogs 
are,  however,  here,  at  present,  not  more  com- 
mon, than  in  flat  countries,  neither  are  the  men 
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or  the  women  hoggish;  but  a  shrewd,  and  gene- 
rally a  civil  set  of  people. 

From  Hope,  passing  Hope  Beck,  and  other 
houses,  the  road,  after  making  some  right  an- 
gular turns,  joins  that  from  Cockermouth,  one 
mile  short  of  Scale  Hill.  This  is  the  junction 
of  the  short  and  circuitous  roads  from  Keswick 
over  Whinlatter  to  Scale  Hill,  or  to  Buttermere. 
The  long  road  leaves  that  from  Keswick  and 
Cockermouth, '  at  the  famous  Yew  Tree,  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  former  place. 

In  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  this 
Yew  Tree,  with  others,  are  thus  noticed.  "  The 
Yew  Tree  delights  in  this  situation,  it  is  com- 
mon even  on  the  sides  of  the  fells.  In  High 
Lorton,  there  is  one  of  a  surprising  size,  spread- 
ing its  branches  on  every  side,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, covering,  with  its  shade,  above  three 
hundred  feet  in  circuit." 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  meeting  of 
the  above  roads,  one  on  the  left  leads  to  iSut- 
termere.  The  Scale  Hill  road,  low  and  confin- 
ed, has  little  in  prospect,  till  it  reaches  Scale 
Hill,  where  the  back  view, on  the  rugged  fronts 
Dodd,  Whiteside,  and  Grasmire,  is  lull  of  vast- 
^ess  and  sublimity. 


ScBle  Hill  is  a  commodious  and  respectable 
liouse,  it  is  well  iutuated  for  excursions  to  tlj^e 
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three  Heigbfaooriteg  kkes^  Biittermer^  Cram* 
mock  Water*  aad  Lowe^  Water  j  aod  likewiae 
to  Ennerdale. 

Peraraa  en  an  esictirsiM  of  one  day  onl^t 
some  on  Aot^  iilhei*8  on  horseback,  and  w^me  m 
earliages,  arrivini^  fVom  Kewwkkj  over  Wliin- 
latter,  at  Scale  HtU,  take  a  boat  at  the  outlet  o^ 
Crmamock  Watei^  aad,  hK\4ag  seen  that  lake, 
and  Scale  Force,  proceed  to  the  iaa  at  Butter- 
oaare;  vlience  pedeatriaM  uauallv  returtt  ta 
Keswick  ihrongh  the  Mle  of  Newaoda.  BuU 
those  with  horses,  or  in  carriages,  may  be  met 
by  their  conveyances  at  BtttteroMtfe :  thaae  on 
horseback  may  uae  their  pleaaure  in  returaiof^ 
to  Keawick  through  Newlands,  or  pc::s  through 
Gatesgarth  Dak,  under  Honister  Crag,  to  Ros* 
thwaite,  and  the«ce  by  Bowder  Stone  to  Kes- 
wick. This  is  A  line  aAarding  a  wonderful  di- 
versity of  proapectf  and  all  to  the  best  advent*  , 
age,  except  from  Bowder  Stone  to  Keswick; 
but,  the  stone  having  been  first  seen,  in  a  de* 
viation  round  Derwtest  Watei;,  Skiddaw  wiU  be 
«Khibtted  with  agreeable  middle  distances  on 
the  road  from  Grai^,  by  Lewdore,  to  Kea- 
'wkk^  Parties  must,  ^  necessity,  return  fa^ 
Wbinlatter,  if  travelling  in  carriages^  but»  if 
open,  they  will  have  tm  beneJk  of  seeing  the 
lake  of  Crummock,  both  by  land  wd  wiater* 

From  Scale  Hill  to  the  boat,  it  is  a  walk  of. 
nearly  a  mile.  Op  this  walk,  the  views  towarda 
the  head  of  the  lake  are  singularly  beautiful. 
At  Beriie^s  CavQ,  which  acts  with  the  border- 
ing tree«»  es   %  forergrouiidt  Ui^  3iatera»ei^ 
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mountains  are  ok»9erved  Uiroqgli  the  visto  fem^ 
ed  by  those  en  vironiogCnjuniBook  Water.  Vvom 
the  boat,  Grasmire  appears  a  huge  misshapen 
mass;  but  the  best  featuresof  the  lake  are  seen 
by  looking  louthward;  or,  upon  the  western 
mountains;  the  latter  being  excellently  dis- 
played between  Rannerdale  Knott  and  Mel- 
Dreak,  and  in  the  finest  arrangement  by  skirting 
the  Brackentbwaite  coast  to  tbe  flat  fields  at 
Raanerdale«  fi^  landing  acQ^ofially,  and  tra« 
versing  the  higher  pround,  fore-grouads^  in^j 
be  added  ta  thta  adflurabi^  distance^ 

Opposite  Rannerdale,  there  is»  at  the  foot  of 
Meibreak,  a  little   rocky  promontory,  called 
ling  Crag,  which,  after  much  rain,  is  an  isl«id, 
I'he  bo^  must  ateer  from  liannerdaie  to  thiq 
promontory,  from  which,  the  party,  by  ascend* 
ing  two  or  three  httaidred  yiM-ds,  may  observe^ 
.  in  a  new  and  e$:c^IIent  con^bination,  the  two 
lakes  of  Crummoek  and  Buttermere,  separated 
by  the  divinely  wooded,  and  fertile  bottom,  wf 
strongly  in  crnitraet  wiUi  the  rugged  and  m^es^ 
tic  mountains  with  whi^h  it  U  enviriHied.    Like 
the  castle  of  a  race  of  giants,  ileetwith,  with 
the  embattled  Honister  at  its  side,  is  a  stately 
distance,  and  ^nked  on  the  west  by  the  de« 
pending  sides  of  High  Stile,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing uplands,  and  on  the  east,  by  Robinson,  is  a 
cooipositiQO  displaying  a  ai^guiar  mixture  of 
aubUmky  and  beauty.    N^.  39  of  the  snaU 
etchings. 

By  passing  from  tfiis  place,  in  a&  horizontal 
direetionp  northward  to  aueh  a  pgiiit  aa  tPf  ^Oi' 
s  D  2 
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duce,  in  ^  line  i^itli  the  spectator.  Ling  Crag 
and  Green  Gable ;  will  be  discovered 


Crummoeit  Wfiitert  anli  Btittmnrre. 


^  In  this  scene,  to  Robinson,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  given  Rannerdale  Knott ;  and  over 
Fleetwith,  Great  and  Green  Gable;  the  two  lat- 
ter not  in  view  from  the  former  place. 

Unless  to  those  unlimited  by  time,  the  latter 

{)lace  need  not  be  noticed,  except  the  party 
and  five  or  six  hundred  yards  north  of  Ling 
Crag,  and  having  seen  the  la^t  mentioned  subject, 
proceed  to  that  above  Ling  Crs^,  From  Ling 
Cragi  the  boat  will  pass  to  the  landing  place, 
for  a  walk  to  Scale  Force,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. Returning  from  Scale  Force,  the  boat 
will,  at  their  pleasure,  conduct  the  party  to  the 
meadows  joining  the  connecting  river,  or  to  the 
carriage  road  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 


dTrom  Entoitit,  to  i^  Sim  at  Uttttermert. 


On  the  road  from  Keswick  to  Scale  Hill, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  short  of  the  latter  place, 
on  the  left,  is  that  deviating  to  Buttermere. 
On  this  road,  a  little  in  advance,  stands  a  sub- 
stantial dwelling,  called  Low  House.  Lang* 
llrwaite  Green,  a  small  village,  a  mile  beyond 
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Low  House,  is  on  the  side  of  the  tommon, 
there  a  smooth  and  verdant  pasture,  and  highly 
in  contrast  to  the  furrowed  and  ferruginous 
sides  of  Whiteside  and  Grasmire,  rising  stupen* 
doosly  above  it.  Grasmire  and  Whiteside  are 
separated  by  a  frightful  chasm,  which,  fifty* 
eight  years  ago,  was  the  channel  of  a  tremen- 
dous water  spout. 

The  English  lakes  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly visited  by  these  terrifying  inundations,  of 
such,  several  are  already  described. 

In  these  awful  visitations,  the  vallies  are  the 
channels  of  the  fallen,  seldom  of  the  falling  wa* 
ters.  They  are  generally  deposited  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  where  the  rains  are,  in 
common,  not  only  more  sudden,  aud  uncizpect- 
ed,  but  much  heavier  than  in  flat  countries. 

Mr.  Gilpin'a  description  of  this  desolating 
water  spout,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  com- 
bining great  accuracy  with  language  of  un- 
common elegance. 

^<  On  the  9th  of  September,  1760,  about  mid- 
night, the  water  spout  fell  upon  Grasmire, 
nearly  as  was  conject^red,  where  the  three  little 
streams,  just  mentioned,  issue  from  their  foun- 
tains. At  first,  it  swept  the  whole  side  of  the 
mountain,  and,  charging  itself  with  all  the  rub- 
bish it  found  there,  made  its  way  into  the  vale, 
following  chiefly  the  direction  of  the  Libsa.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  it  was  received  by  a 
piece  of  arrable  ground,   on  which  its  vio- 
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lence  first  broke.  Here^  it  tore  away  tr«es» 
soil)  and  gravel,  and  laid  all  bare,  many  feet  in 
depth,  to  the  naked  rock.  Over  the  next  ten 
acres,  it  seems  to  have  made  an  immense  roll. 
Covering  them  with  so  vast  a  bed  of  fitjauOf 
that  no  human  art  can  ever  again  restore  the 
soil. 

**  When  we  saw  the  place,  though  twelve 
years  after  the  event,  many  marks  remained, 
still  flagrant,  of  this  scene  of  ruin.  We  saw  the 
natural  bed  of  the  Lissa,  a  mere  contracted  ri^ 
vulet,  and,  on  its  banks  the  vestiges  of  a  stonv 
channel,  spreading  far  and  wide,  lunost  enoitth 
to  contain  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Danube.  Tt  was  computed^  from  the  flood 
inarks,  that  in  many  parts,  tke  stream,  must 
imve  been  five  or  six  yards  deep,  and  near  a 
hundred  broad ;  and,  if  its  great  velodlr  be 
added  to  this  weight  of  water,  its  force  will  be 
found  equal  to  almost  any  eflfect.  On  the  banks 
of  this  stony  channel,  we  saw  a  few  scatfcened 
bouses,  a  part  of  the  village  of  Brackenthwaite, 
which  had  a  wonderful  escape.  They  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  Grasmire,  rather  on  a  rising 
ground ;  and,  the  current  taking  its  first  direc- 
tion towards  them,  would  have  undermined 
them  in  a  few  moments,  (for  the  soil  was  instantly 
laid  bare)  had  not  a  projection  of  native  rock, 
the  interior  stratum,  on  which  the  houses  had, 
unknowingly,  been  founded,  Ksisted  the  cur* 
rent,  and  given  it  a  new  direction.  Unless  tUs 
bad  intervened,  it  is  probable,  these  houses,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  them,  (so  instantaneous 
was  the  "ruin)  bad  been  vwept  away  together* 
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In  passing  farther  along  the  vale,  we  9aw  oilier 
marks  of  the  fury  of  the  inundation ;  where 
brieves  had  been  thrown  down,  houses  carried 
p£^  and  woods  rooted  up  ;  but,  its  e^cts  upon 
a  Btone  causeway,  were  Uiought  the  most  sur* 
priaiiig.  This-  ubrick  was  ot  great  thickness,, 
and  supported  on  each  side  by  an  enormous 
bank  of  earth.  The  memory  of  man  could 
trace  it  unaltered,  in  any  particular,  near  a  hun- 
dred years ;  but,  by  the  soundne^is  and  firmness 
of  its  parts  and  texture,  H  seemed  as  if  it  had 
stood  tor  ages.  It  was  almost  a  doubt,  whether 
it  wefe  a  wtfrk  of  nature,  or  of  art.  This  massy 
mole,  the  deluge  not  only  carried  off,  but,  as  if  it 
turned  it  into  sport,  made  its  very  foundations 
the  channel  of  its  own  stream. 

**  Having  done  all  this  mischief,  not  only 
here,  but  in.  m»)y  other  psurta,  the  Lissa  threw 
all  its  waters  into  the  Cocker,  where  an  end  was 
put  to  Its  devastation  ;  for,  though  the  Cocker 
wa4  unaUe  to  contain  so  immense  an  increase, 
yet,  as  it  flows  through  a  more  level  country, 
the  ddhige  siM'ead  far  and  wide,  and  wasted  its 
strength,  in  one  vast  stagnant  inundation/' 

At  Langthwaite  Green,  the  road  to  Buttei*'^ 
fliers  iB  joined  by. that  from  Scale  Hill.  On  an 
eodnencQ,  half  way  between  the  inn  and  this 
junction,  is  exhibited  a  paoarama  of  tlie  aur* 
rounding  country.  The  river  Cocker  is  seen, 
winding  through  the  pleasantly  variegated  vale 
of  Ixnrton,  rich  in-  corn,  m  pasturage,  and  in 
'Wood8,--*rich  in  the  prosperity  produced  by 
their  managemeut,  and  rich  in  all  the  pi^ettjr 
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villages,  and  farms,  receding  from  each  other  in 
their  progress  northward.  Halfway  down  the 
the  dale,  descending  on  the  side  of  Whinlatter, 
appears  the  road  from  Keswick.  Grasmiret 
swelling  to  the  clouds,  (which  it  invariably  ar- 
rests when  lowering)  blocking  up  the  western 
side  of  Crummock  Water,  is  heightened  in  ma- 
jesty, by  comparison  with  his  inferior,  though 
aspiring  dependents,  Rannerdale  Knott,  and  By 
Whiteside,  which  is  separated  from  Grasmire  by 
the  grinning  chasm  of  the  water  spouts 

From  this  stand,  is  presented,  nearly  all 
Crummock  Water ;  and,  though  not  one  cheer- 
ing stripe  of  Buttermere,  the  whole  of  its  en- 
circling mountains. 

Rannci  dale  Knott  shdots  boldly  to  the  water, 
and  over  it,  aspires  Buttermere  Moss,  and 
Fleetwith;  at  a  considerable  distance,  Great 
Gable,  Green  Gable,  and  Kirk  Fell;  and  in  still 
greater  distance,  Rosthwaite  Cam,  and  Sea  Fell 
Pikes.  Next  daim  attention,  the  western  bar- 
riers of  Buttermere,  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  and 
Red  Pike,  and  bounding  the  western  side  of 
Crummock  Water,  Melbreak,  whose  rocky  end 
over-looks  the  pretty  pastoral  vale  of  Low's  Wa- 
ter ;  in  which  are  planted  the  Church,  and  many 
excellent  houses,  the  residence  of  opulent  yeo- 
men, who,  either  from  taste  or  chance,  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  delightful  groves  of  trees. 
Not  one  scrap  of  the  lake  of  Low's  Water 
can  be  seen  from  this  place,  being  hidden  by 
Low  Fell,  which  separates  it  from  the  vale  of 
Xorton. 
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Though  the  above  elevation  displays  a  plea- 
sant variety,  yet  it  is  not  equal  to  many  others 
of  its  kind,  even  for  bird's  eye  prospects,  and  as 
furnishing  subjects  for  the  pencil,  its  situation  is 
too  high. 

All  the  way  from  Scale  Hill  to  the  foot  of 
Cruramock  Water,  and  thence  on  its  margin  to 
Rannerdale  the  scenery  is  very  fine,  but  ob- 
served with  additional  advantages  from  the 
higher  grounds,  where,  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  is  added  more  of  the  lake,  enriched 
with  a  number  of  pleasantly  wooded  bays,  and 
desirable  fore-grounds  of  rocks,  and  trees; 
some  of  these  are  in  a  direct  line  with  the  above 
panoramic  stand,  and  that  end  of  Rannerdale 
Knott,  where  it  dips  boldly  into  the  water. 

In  this  direction,  those  rude  and  swelling 
side-lands,  Rannerdale  Knott,  and  Melbreak, 
op^n,  over  the  lake,  a  passage  for  the  eye,  to 
the  Buttermere  mountains.  High  Crag,  and 
High  Stile,  crowned  by  Red  Pike,  a  combina- 
tion of  almost  unequalled  magnificence. 

The  vast  elevations  of  Buttermere,  though 
differently,  may  be  elegantly  associated  with  the 
rear  and  middle-grounds,  from  the  road,  or  on 
its  borders,  in  progress  from  l^angthwaite  Green 
to  Rannerdale  Knott;  arriving  at  which,  are 
the  new  and  the  old  roads.  The  new  road  has 
been  cut,  at  a  great  expence,  through  the  rock, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  horizontal.  This  lower 
end  of  the  Knott  is  called  Buttermere  Haws;  on 
whi  ch,  the  road,  to  a  considerable  height,  an- 
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ciently  ascended ;  and»  like  other  steep  accli- 
vities, in  many  sudden  turnings.  From  the  top 
of  the  Haws,  is  displayed,  an  entire  new  scene 
of  the  Buttermere  mountains.  The  two  lakes 
of  Crummock  and  Buttermere  are  here  in  vi«w, 
and  the  intermediate  valley,  which,  scarcely  in 
its  whole  circumference,  appears  so  agreeably 
bjestrewed  with  trees;  amongst  these  trees  is 
observed  only  one  solitary  dwelling,  called 
Woodhouse.  Buttermere  Moss  rises  on  the 
left,  and  High  Crag  and  High  Stile  on  the 
right,  partly  shutting  out  Honister  Crag  and 
Pleetwith.  Great  and  Green  Gable  are  most 
remote. 

But,  thid  presentation,  superb  as  it  is,  is  not 
equal  in  composition  to  those  between  Scale 
Hill  and  R.mnerdale ;  the  screeninjr  mountains 
being  disproportioned,  and  too  lofty  for  those 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Red  Pike  still  sup- 
ports  its  dignity,  and  his  son  Dodd  adils  an 
agreeable  variety  to  the  line,  as  it  is  lowered  to 
the  vale.  From  Red  Pike,  at  the  end  of  a  de- 
scending  line,  is  Blea  Crag ;  below  which,  is  the 
Scale  Force  water-fall.  The  whole  length  of  Mel- 
break,  rising  out  of  Crummock  Water,  is  suc- 
ceeded on  the  north  by  the  pretty,  soft,  and  re- 
posed scenery  of  Low's  Water,  with  Low  Fell, 
Its  gentle  upland  over-looker. 

From  Langthwaite  Green,  the  road  to  Ran- 
nerdale  Knott  is  seen  almost  uninterruptedly. 
Grasmire,  "  the  Skiddaw  of  the  vale,'*  is  partly 
hid  by  a  grand  projection  of  Rannerdale  J^nptt. 
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From  the  top  of  the  Haws  to  the  meeting  of 
the  old  and  new  roads,  it  is  scarcely  half  a  mile ; 
to  which  meeting,  on  his  way  to  Buttermere,  the 
traveller  may  either  proceed,  or  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and,  pursuing  the  new 
road,  (which  is  excellently  made,  and  amusing 
in  its  prospects)  join  the  old  roskl  at  the  head  of 
the  lake. 


Cramnuicit  mtatrr.    Vfo.  iftUjg^f^rtt 


This  grand  coffcatenation  of  parts  has,  on  the 
right,  the  fine  knoll  spread  over  with  trees, 
which  extends  from  Woodhouse  to  the  head  of 
the  lake ;  graced  here  by  two  pretty  islands,  be- 
yond wMch,  ascend  High  Stile,  Red  Pike,  and 
Dodd. 

The  road  from  the  bead  of  the  lake  to  the  htn, 
is  chiefly  through  woods,  shei/ting  but  sparing 
proi^ects  of  the  mountains.  But,  the  lake  of 
Shittermere  composes  well  from  the  rocky  and 
tree-ed  hill  on  the  right,  called  Long  How. 

Having  conducted  the  tourist  to  the  inn»  at 
Buttermere,  through  Newlands  and  Borrowdale, 
aftd  over  Whinlatter,  not  only  to  Buttermere, 
but  to  the  inn,  at  Scale  Hill,  it  remains,  only  to 
describe  those  excursionsi  and  scenes,  in  their 
vicinity,  which  have  not  yet  beett  fiotieed. 

The  Chapel  at  Buttermere,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  among  the  lakes,  is  sufficient  to  contain 
2  s  2 
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the  families  within  its  chapelry.  Mr.  West  says, 
"  The  Chapel  here,  is  very  small,  the  stipend 
not  large,  for,  though  twice  augmented,  with 
the  Queen's  bounty,  it  exceeds  not  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.  This  is  one  of  the  cures 
Mr.  Pennant  mentions,  but  the  perquisites  of 
the  clog  shoes,  harden  sark,  whittle  gate,  and 
goose  gate,  have  no  better  support  than  in  some 
ancient,  and  probably  idle  tale/' 

Mr.  West  died  forty  years  ago.  The  History 
of  Cumberland,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  pub* 
lished  in  1796,  in  which,  concerning  the  Chapel 
of  Secmurthy,  (mentioned  by  the  writer,  in  his 
excursion  round  Bassenthwaite)  are  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars. 

<<  Before  its  augmentation,  the  reader  of  di- 
vine  service,  had  a  precarious  income,  sometimes 
not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  a  year,  in  money 
payment ;  but,  an  actual  custom  subsisted,  for 
several  years,  of  allowing  the  poor  minister  a 
whittle  gate.  He  was  privileged  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  in  the  chapelry,  and  to  stay  a 
certain  number  of  days  at  each  place,  where  he 
was  permitted  to  enter  his  whittle^  or  knife, 
with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  household, 
and  to  share  the  provisions  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  This  custom  has  been  abolished, 
in  such  modern  times,  that  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  many  persons  now  living.  The  holy  man's 
conversation  and  offices,  amply  repaid  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  family ;  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, he  inculcated  into  the  younger  minds^ 
principles  of  religion  and  morality }    and,  by 
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impartial  council  and  advice,  prevented  many 
errors  in  the  elders." 

Edward  Tyson,  with  a  religious  feeling,  says 
of  Buttermcre  Chapel, 

"  You'll  see  old  men,  with  totterioj^  limbs 
And  heads  as  white  as  soow, 
Ascend  this  rockv  to  meet  their  God, 
From  whom  ali  blossiogs  flow." 


Houn)!  3Sattermer(  %akt,  from  tt^t  Mn. 


The  objects  presented  in  this  encircling  pe- 
rambulation, will  be  viewed  most  pleasingly,  by 
skirting  its  eastern  side,  from  the  outlet  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.  The  way  to  the  outlet  of 
Buttermere,  is  down  the  meadows,  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  crossing  the  connecting  river,  half  way 
between  the  waters  of  Crummock  and  Butter- 
mere.  Having  passed  the  bridge,  and  turned 
to  the  left,  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  will  bring  the 
pedestrian  to  the  stony  margin  of  the  lake. 
Great  choice  of  fore-ground  is  here  offered  to 
the  grand,  and  finely  lined  mountain,  Fleetwith, 
here,  holding  a  principal  place  in  the  distance. 
Hassness,  with  its  rich  woods,  is  descried  at  the 
foot  of  Robinson. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  rocks,  and  headlong 
waters,  will  find  them  in  wonderful  diversity  at 
Sour  Milk  Gill,  which,  after  fretting  down  the 
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steep  mountain,  is  reposed  in  the  waters  of  But- 
termere.  An  upland  scramble  on  the  margin 
of  this  frothy  stream,  will  repajr  the  undismayed 
lover,  or  the  artist.  Sour  Milk  Gill  falls  from 
Burtness  Tarn,  which  lies  between  Red  Pike 
and  High  Siile. 

Between  High  Stile  and  High  Crag,  is  a 
grand  circular  chain  of  rocks,  called  Burtness 
Cove,  in  which  the  Buttermere  eagles  formerly 
built  their  nests,  and,  like  those  in  Borrowdale, 
in  places  inaccessible  to  the  footsteps  of  man. 
An  expedient  similar  to  that  in  Borrowdale,  by 
means  of  ropes,  for  securing  the  eggs  or  eaglets, 
was  resortea  to  in  Buttermere. 

The  following  account  of  the  Buttermere 
eagles  is  fiom  a  recent  verbal  commanication, 
by  Mr.  John  Vicars,  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  John  V ieara  was  bom  in  Borrowdale,  but 
lived  a  long  time  with  his  late  father,  Mr.  Mat- 
thias Vicars,  while  he  managed  the  great  sheep 
fiu^m,  at  Gatesgarth,  in  Buttermereir  Mr* 
Vicars  twice  robbed  the  eagles  of  their  yomig ; 
and  on  one  occasion  at  the  imminent  danger  or 
his  life.  The  rope,  sixty-five  yards  lon^,  on 
bis  being  drawn  up,  having  a  knot  in  the  middle,, 
was  arrested  by  a  clint  (crack)  in  thfe  rock,  td 
which,  with  an  eaglet  sixteen  and  a  half  pounds 
weight,  tied  to  his  back,  he  had  no  other  re- 
source than  that  of  ascending  by  his  hands,^  the 
space  something  overhanging  from  the  nest  ta 
the  crack.    Having  gained  land,  he  afterwardv 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  rope,  reached  his 
friends  in  safety. 

The  destruction  of  the  parent  birds  was  often 
attempted*  by  e^un  shot,  but  unsuccessfully,  till 
from  an  ambush  station,  behind  a  Htone,  at  the 
head  of  Buitermere  Water,  Mr.  J.  Vicars,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  shot  at,  and  wounded  both  the 
eagles  at  the  same  time ;  one  being  descried  im- 
mraiately  behind  the  other.  The  eagles  were 
afterward  found  dead,  one  at  Gillerthwaite,  and 
the  other  in  Lampleugh. 

On  advancing;,  the  mountains  assemble  less 
elegantly  than  trom  any  other  place  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake ;  nor  do  the  scenes  from  the 
lower  lands  at  its  head  deserve  attention ;  nor, 
from  the  side  of  fleetwith,  until  both  lakes  can 
be  observed  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these 
points  wf^s  noticed  in  a  deviation  from  Gates- 
garth  farm  house,  and  likewise  the  road  from 
Gatesgarth  to  the  inn. 

Fswfk  an  eminence,  called  Hartley  Hill,  lying 
between  the  inn  and  Bowderbeck^  a  farmhouse, 
there  is  a  sweet  view  of  the  lake  of  Buttermere, 
with  a  middle  ground  of  well  disposed  woods. 
Jleetwitht  with  Honister  on  its  side,  as  observed 
with  aa  eye  to  composition,  is  its  distance ;  over 
which,  and  Green  Crags,  are  seen  Great  and 
Green  Gable,  The  vast  pile  extending  from 
Green  Crags,  and  Hay  Stacks,  to  Blea  Crag, 
(the  latter  overlooking  Scale  Force)  is  a  majes- 
tic coi9)>ination.  The  village,  with  its  inn,  is  a 
pretty  cgUecUon  of  buildings,  aud  finished  into 
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a  picture  by  the  woods  at  Lonjf  How,  a  peep 
at  Crummock  Water,  and  by  Melbreak. 

The  mountains  observed  from  the  door  of  the 
inn,  be£i^innin<^  eastward,  are  Bannerdale  Knott, 
Grasmire,  Whiteless  Pike,  and  Whiteless;  and 
beyond  the  intersections  of  the  latter  two.  Wan- 
dup.  Butcermere  Moss  appears  on  the  right, 
and  between  it  and  Whiteless^  Knott  lligg. 
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The  way  to  Scale  Force,  in  a  land  deviation 
from  Crummock  Water,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
aquatic  movement  from  Scale  Hill  to  Butter- 
mere. 

From  the  inn  at  Buttermere,  two  miles,  those 
on  foot  must  pass  to  the  bridge  (already  men- 
tioned) over  the  river,  which  runs  from  lake  to 
lake ;  all  the  way  from  this  bridge  to  the  gate, 
near  the  stream,  connecting  the  water-fall  and 
lake,  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  and  in 
wet  weather  full  of  beautraps,  as  Budworth 
calls  them.  These  are  stones  lying  loosely  in 
beds  of  mud,  which,  trod  upon  hastily  and  care- 
lessly bespatter  the  passenger  from  head  to  foot 
This  filthy  road  is  avoided,  by  taking  a  boat  at 
the  mouth  of  the  connecting  river,,  and  landing 
on  the  northern  bank  of  that  proceeding  from 
the  cascade ;  whence,  though  it  is  not  good  from 
the  meeting  of  these  roads,  it  is  better  than  that 
from  the  bridge,  and,  in  a  dry  season,  its  only 
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feiilt  is  being  ntonyh  An  instantaneous  burst 
on  scenes  of  beauty,  or  of  grandeur^  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  their  gradual  developement. 
Scale  Force  migbt  be  thus  observed :  firsts  by 
improving  the  road»  irom  the  bridge,  two  hun- 
dred yards,  and  thence  cutting  a  new  path  dia^- 
gonally  to  the  wall,  hiding  the  foot  of  the  lower 
of  the  falling  waters.  Through  this  wall  there 
ought  to  be  a  door,  and  a  tair  passage  from  it 
to  the  best  stand. 

Scale  Force  is  sixty  yards  high.  Mr.  Cros- 
thwaite  says,  "  it  falls  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  feet  within  six  degrees  of  perpendicular  j'* 
but,  above  this,  there  are  several  Uttle  falls. 

After  many  dry  days.  Scale  Force  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  white  ribband,  stretched  upon  a 
piece  of  black  velvet.  In  such  a  season,  a  visit 
through  the  awful  chasm  (one  hundred  yards  in 
length)  towards  the  foot  of  the  fall,  will  not 
only  please  the  eye,  but  the  ear :  for,  while  the 
one  is  enchanted  with  the  spectacle,  the  other 
with  the  responses  produced  by  it,  is  charmed 
with  a  ^  concord  ot  sweet  sounds,''  altogether 
**  most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

The  walls  of  this  extraordinary  excavation  are, 
in  places,  perpendicular,  and  in  others,  overhang- 
ing. Dun,  and  gloomy,  they  serve  as  foils  tgl 
the  .most  lively  and  verdant  ferns,  grass,  and 
mosses,  and  to  the  trees,  which,  growing  frprni 
their  chinks,  and  putting  forth  their  brancli<j^s^' 
do  but  dimly  shew  day  light  through  the  pen**' 
dant  foliage. 
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/  There  ii  a  tpwcr  ftfl,  which,  succeeding  der- 
taiti  qoartthies  of  »in,  is  very  beautiful ;  but. 
for  that  beauty,  more  is  reauired  than  in  aid  of 
the  tnellifluouB  ^arbKhgs  or  the  unper  fall.  iJut^ 
coVbrJng  the  rocks  to  ttie  dbsired  extent,  it  ii 
wonderiully  siided  by  the  upper  fail,  vnhidh^  In- 
volved in  gloom,  and  consequently  low^ed  in 
tone,  Js  not  only  a  fhe  apex,  but  an  elegant 
conti^ait  to  the  epreading  waters,  aind  the  spark- 
ling  lustre  of  the  lower  falL 

AAer  mucti  raln^  the  waters  swell  out  of  a 
pleasirig  litlltness,  into  a  sublime  breadth ;  then 
they  arfe  hurried  through  the  narrow  channel, 
with  an  impetuosity  seeokingfy  sufficient  to  rend 
in  twain  the  iQ9untain« 

In  a  moderate,  dr  in  a  >^otuminous  flow,  this 
water- fttU,  with  its  splendid  accompanimentsi 
presents  one  magnificent  combination. 

jf rtnn  ff^t  «im  at  JBtittnnif rt,  rownU 
Ctitminodi  Watrn 


If  this  excursion  isx^oromencedon  the  western 
iide  of  the  lakfe,  the  way  to  it  is  that  just  de-» 
scribed,  a^  far  ad  tt^e  river  issuing  f)*om  Scale 
J'orce.  Mere,  the  most  enormous  of  the  moun- 
tains pbservM,  is  Grasmire,  which,  ill  shapen, 
arid  striped  wilJi  bf owii  and  orange,  is  tiot  an 
irtisUlilce  object.  It  rises  from  the  pleasant 
iifeTds  al^rackenthwatte  and  Rannerdale.  Itaur 
nerdale  Knott,  swelling  grandly  from  the  v^atdr^ 
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partly  hides  the  mi$«hapea.iQFrasfmr9»  oio^  >thQ 
Iph  of  wkicb,  is  teen  ^  Icttte  of*  Whit^Mei 
OyeF  the  highest  part  of  Raoa^rd^lie  )C?v>U  i$ 
\Vhite.le$a  Pike,  haviag  on  m^  H^$  W^n4af 
wi  Whiteiess*  •  :        i  :  ! 

Fro^f)  this  place;^  the  rmd  19  4ire«ti  .to  Ling 
Crag,  the  little  rocky  promontory  before  men- 
iioi]^.  The  ground  to  be  yasa^^i^  froop  the 
wooden  bridge  betwi^ea  the  lakes  to  iMg  Cregy 
and  a  little  beyood  it,  is  good  for  |f an.  ao4 
horses,  in  dry  weather  oaly^  afler  ih.uch  x%ifh 
it  k  impassable  tor  .horses,  and  tr^veUera  fitk 
footy  unless  booted  two  feet  Uflh,  •'will,  find  them^ 
selves  exoeedingly  uncomfortwie.  Tb^r  writer^ 
in  an  horseback  exp^ditjoti^  with  Hr«  JonatbsA 
ptley,  passed  this  way.  The  ^rcMpa^  w^  he^ 
tweven  tn^  two  extremeSf  Thenrprggn^sa  Wfti 
slow  between  the  bridge  and  tbe.slbceaiii,  AQd  >9 
dan^>V  of  being  bogged  between  the  stream  and 
the  crag.  The  margin  of  the  lake  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  passage*  •    j 

The  scenes  fromrthe  side  of  I^Qllngak.  two 
or  three  h^indred  yftrdfi^  a|[)ov^,JUM9S>Ci-sgi  apd 
tihence  northward,,  have.be0n:airea^*d^ccibed« 
A  little  in  advance  frpm  JLing  Crag,  Ai^Mb  pjrCH 
jects  into  the  water,  on  the  top  of  which,  is  a 
good  footpath:  hioraes  may  I^.le4  overnit^iVut 
the  uwal  way  is  in  the  wabqr,  ifi;Vi^Hi«h/  k^Wm 
ever,  are  large  stpnes^  hut' these  #QQes|,h«ing 
phiinly  seen  through,  the  liquid  «jpn)ei^,  by: 
these  samqioU9  itnim^K  they  seJdoA  {fniAie  %, 
trip.    Haifa  mile  beyond  this  place,  thei»<0' 
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fln  etcellfent  retrospect  on  Fleetwith,  Honirftef 
C?rag»  iSrcat  and  Green  GaMe,  with  Rannerdale 
Knott,  on  the  left,  and  High  Crag,  High  Stile, 
Doddf  and  Red  Pike^  on  the  right.  This  assem- 
blage  is  from  the  road,  and  shows  a  little  of  the 
flat  fields  at  Buttermere ;  but,  from  a  more  ele- 
vated point,  the  scene  would  be  improved. 

'  'A  mil^  und  a  half  from  Ltng  Crag,  generally 
over  good  ground,  the  road  passes  some  houses, 
tsikled  High  and  Low  Park.  Around  these 
dwellings,  from  various  stands,  there  are  some 
excellent  views  of  Crummbck  Water.  From 
the  park,  by  Low^s  Water  Smithy,  over  une- 
qual grdnnd,  •  through  a  delightfuHy  wotod^d 
Country,  and  in  the  view  of  majestic  moimtains, 
it  is  one  mile  to  the  inn  at  Scale  Hill,  from' 
ififlnch  inli,  oh  the  way  to  Buttermere,  the  fine 
ftcenery^has  already  been  described. 


C^r  Snti  at  ^ta\t  Hfll- 

Sbale  Hifl  is  well  planted  for  excur^iotis  on 
liorseback,  oir  on  foot,  to  the  lakes  of  Crummock,' 
tow's  Water,  or  Buitermert,'  and  the  delights 
of  CnMnnfidck  Water,  by  boating*  ' 

•  The  most  attractive  objects  environing  Crum- 
mock  Water  arid  Buttermere,  have  beende* 
scanted  in  a  moven^nt  from  the  ii^ns  at  Scale' 
Hitl  Utid  Bnttermer^.  '  Siieh  as  kT&  iA  the 
neigtvlSdarfaMdof  Scale  Hill,  Will  neJ(tbe  no*' 
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Low's  Water  is  something  more  than  a  mil« 
long,  but  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  breadth* 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine, 'Whether,  by 
first,  travelling  the  western  or  the  eastern 
side  of  this  little  laike,  its  beauties  will  b^  most) 
beoeficially  observed :  perhaps^  the  westerjEi  side 
is  preferable  to  tjie  eastern,  r'        > 

From  the  inn,  (down  hilt  to  the  bridge,  and 
fhehce  up  hill,  by  the  smithy)  it  is  three  quar-^ 
ters  of.  a  mile  to  the  church,  an  ancient  and 
piotanes^e  building,  aiid  the  place  where  the 
once  celebrated  beauty  of  Buttermere  was-mar-^ 
ried.    Near^  the  churoh,  it»  a  pubUc  houw.   : 

•From^  the  chilpel,  over; die  bridge/ and'  by 
Kirk  Head,  it  is  half  a  nile  to  the  common, 
where,  under  «the  rugged  end  of  Melbreak,  at 
ihe.distance  of  a  mile,  is  seen  Low's  Water;  at 
each  end;  bordered  bydelightfiil  gravels  of  trees. 
Carting  Knotty  on  the  le^  and  Low  Fell,  on 
on  the  right,  .shelter  it  on  the  east  and  west. 
On  the  Qorth  it  is  lencloaed;  and  the  elevations 
are  humble.  This  is  a  delightful  sylvan  scene, 
and  highly  id  contrast  to  such  as  have  latterly 
been  noticed.  Hence,  the  way/  to  the  lake  is' 
by  Bar^tfe,  Steal  Bank,  Mill  HiU,  High  Nook, 
a&d  Water  Yeat,  a  number  of  fJEtrms  bnd  cottages, 
whicli,  picturesque  in  themaellres,  finely  graced 


by  treefti  and  having  stately  mountains  as  their 
back>groun(ls,  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  cottage  artfetJ  On  the  verii;e  of  the  lake, 
engroved  in  trees.  Water  Yeat,  in  conjunction 
^ith  Whiteside,  is  a  pleasing  subject. 

Three  hundred  yards.'in  advanre  from  Waterf 
Yeat,  looking  backward  on  the  wooded  en- 
closures at  the  foot  c^'  the  lake,  with^  Melbreak 
beyond  the  buildings  and  trees,  Low  Fell,  on 
tlie  left,  land  Whiteside  and  Grasmk&  in  the 
openiDgover  the  fields, iaa.desn:abte*a8seiiifalagej 
But,  a  combination,  .at  once  graad,;  beaatiful^ 
and  excellently  composed,  is  out  of  the  channel 
oi  the  Fiver»  b6tweeik  the  wat^r/^all  oil  the  side 
of  CarUng  Knott  and  ike  lake.  Thi  embanked 
stream»  with  the  atones  and  trees  a|M>ntmg  on  its 
iDargio,«aafere<^grdniid»  is^uccted^d  by  groupe 
of  othier  trees:  spreading  towmrds  the  iiuce^^  bare 
bbservedf  in.  a:  delectaU^  qoantitgrv'  witl>  its  .op* 
posite  banks  beautifully  enclosed  and  ornament- 
ed with.  hitH Ain^s  add  ivood^ '  Ovbr  this  cheerful 
expanse '  of  cnhivadds^  in.vaii  grandeur,  rises 
Grasmire^  displayed  from  Low's.  Water»  in  ele*' 
gantliQea,  and  stcikiegiy.in  cofit^asl?to  itaap*-* 
pearance  from  the.  bead  of  Oumnooek  Water«.> 
Whiteless,  on  the  xight,  and  Wbit^ide*  oa> 
the  lefL,  the  latter  partially  obsoured,  by  Low 
fell,  give  a  splendid  fisiiAi  te  tliis  aeeoe. 

The  road  ob  the  western  side  of  Low*^  Water 
is  good  in  dry  weather^  aad  at  all  Ifimes^  much 
superior  to  thatundear  MelbrasLky  bntbe. banks! 
of  Crtnnmock  Water*  Jiaving ,  paetfed  on  the. 
side  of  the  lake,  to  Uie.iHrater«>&U.Bta9Bm9  itia 


thence  over  iiel()s,  to  a  latie  leading  up  hill  to 
tome  houses,  ceiled  Watl^r  End.     '  ^ 

In  1)31^,  at  cme  of  these  houses,  was  commit- 
ted an  audacious  robbery,  but  the  thieves  were 
taken,  and  two  of  them  haneed.  Water  End  is 
It  name  common  to  this  place,  and  to  other 
liotises  'sta'i^dkig  xm  the  ba'nks  of  liie  river,  near 
the  head  of  the  lake. 

From  a  round  hill,  on  the  right,  a  little  be- 
yond  the  highest  house,  there  is  an  enchanting 
prospecb  over  the  pretty  hamlet,  and  Low's 
Water,  to  a  small  stripe  of  Crummock  Water, 
separated  by  that  elegant  assemblage  of  en- 
ciosures,  which,  in  every  direction,  so  pleasingly 
fcaliite  the  eye. 

The  side  screes  are  Low  Fell  and  Carling 
Knott.  Melbreak,  not  assisting  in  the  last 
composition,  is  here  a  strikmjif  feature.  Gras- 
mire,  with  Whiteside  on  its  letl,  towers  grandly 
from  Crummock  Water.  From  Grasmire,  on 
the  west,  gradually  receding  info  distanco,  arc, 
Whiteless,  litmnerdale  Knott,  Buttermere  Moss^ 
«nd  Robimion.  '  High  Stile,  in  ciistance,  has  on 
each  «de,  ftlelbreSc,  and  CarKng  Knott.  Oh 
the  right  of  Carling  Knott,  l)ut  claiming  no 
share  in  this  arr^^ng^ment,  is  Burn  Bank,  with  a 
stonemar)  upon  its  <8Ummit. 

•  Ftom  ^ater  EnH,  it  is  a  tjnar^er  of  a  itiile  to 
tlic  cornmon,  andliaU'a  m^le  to  the  joininffof  thii 
itead  widithat  by Emrerdale and  lJaldeT^ill|^. 
to  Wast  Water.    Birt,  hi  'ttrrs  excuision'  Wiuid 


T^w's  Water,  the  road  is  on  the  right  from 
W  ater  End  to  the  public  road,  which,  on  au 
abrupt  descent  to  the  lake,  by  the  lower  Water 
End  houses  has  in  view,  the  rich  landscape  en« 
circling  Low's  Water* 

Some  of  the  most  desirable  views  of  this  little 
lake,  are  to  be  observed  out  of  the  fields  lying 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  Water  End* 
Two  mountains,  Honister  Crag,  and  Red  Pike, 
oAen  mentioned  before,  but  not  yet  presented 
ill  this  round,  are  upon  the  left  and  right  of  MeU 
break, CD  the  descent  from  village  to  village* 

All  this  steep  bank  is  excellently  wooded,  and 
the  trees,  as  immediate  foregrounds^  may  be 
used  at  pleasure  by  the  driulsman.  One  of 
these  views  is 


This  scene  shows  Melbreak,  (the  hill  par-r 
tially  obscured  by  mist)  over  the  enclosures  ex«- 
tencling  to  it  from  the  lake.  On  the  risht,  is 
Red  Pike,  and  on  the  left,  Rannerdale  Knotty 
and,  in  extreme  distance,  Honister  Crag. 

From  Lower  Water  End,  the  road  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  partly  over  a  common,  but  it 
enters  enclosed  ground  at  Crabtree  beck,  whence 
it  is  a  mile  to  the  smithy*  In  Low's  Water,  a 
number  of  respectable  and  well  educated  yeo* 
h>en  reside,  on  theii*  own  estates,    in  bouses 
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planted  in  very  pleasant  situations.  That  part 
of  the  chapel rv,  lying  south  of  Low  Fell  parti- 
cularly the  space  extendinjj  from  High  Cross  to 
Foul  Sike,  commands  of  Crummock  Water,  a 
scene  extraordinary  in  its  combination,  and  in 
its  parts  hixuriantand  grand:  from  the  specta- 
tor to  the  lake,  the  eye  is  cheered  with  fields  of 
the  richest  pasturage,  over  which,  accident  has 
scattered  woods  and  trees,  in  a  disorderly  wild- 
ness,  worthy  imitation:  from  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  rise  Berties  woods,  out-topped  by  Gras- 
mire;  opposite  to  which,  Melbreak  springs 
boldly  from  the  water.  Receding  from  these 
guardian  mountains,  in  a  lengthened  perspec- 
tive, on  the  side  of  Crummock  Water,  are 
Wbiteless,  and  Rannerdale  Knott.  On  the 
west  ot  Buttermere,  Red  Pike,  High  Stile,  and 
High  Crag  ;  on  the -east,  Robinson ;  and  on  the 
south  part  of  Fleetwith,  and  aerial  by  distance, 
Green  Gable  and  Great  Gable, 
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From  Keswick,  those  in  pursuit  of  the  scenery 
on  Ennerdale  Water,  generally  go  by  way  of 
Buttermere,  or  Scale  Hill,  from  which  places, 
to  Ennerdale,  the  passages,  in  skeleton,  have 
been  already  given. 

One  near  road,  and  that  for  foot  and  horse 
people  only,  is  by  Floutem  Tarn  j  the  way  to 
which,  is  by  the  wooden  bridge  below  Red 
Pike,  and  over  the  vile  road  under  Blea  Crag,  to 
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Scale  Fofce,  havitig,  on  the  ri^ht.  Scale  Knott* 
Melbreak,  and  Hcncomb,  and  the  left.  Gale 
VeWi  and  Herd  House ;  it  is  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  to  Floutern  Tarn,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
more,  having  Floutern  Pike  on  the  right,  to  the 
road  half  way  between  Crosdale  and  the  lake. 

From  Scale  Hill,  one  foot  or  horse  way  ts  by 
Low's  Water  Chapel,  and  Kirk  H^ad,  to  Mel- 
break,  which  keeping  on  the  left,  and  Hen- 
comb  on  the  right,  proceed  throu:rh  a  tame  and 
treeless  valley,  called  Mns^dale,  «nd,  having 
entered  the  avenue  from  Bnttcnnere,  ttirn  on 
the  right  to  Floutern  Tarn,  and  aJV  awards  to 
Ennerdale.  The  disituiict*  from  Scale  Hill  to 
£nnerdale  differs  little  with  that  from  Butter- 
m^re  to  Ennerdale,  being,  from  each  place^ 
about  six  miles. 

1  here  are  three  other  foot  ways  from  Scale 
Hill,  to  Ennerdale  Water,  all  separating  beyond 
High  Nook,  which  is  near  the  foot  of  Low's 
Water.  The  way  to  High  Nook  is,  first  on  the 
public  road  towards  Low's  Water,  about  a  mile, 
where  one  on  the  left  turns  down  to  a  building, 
in  ruins,  which  nnist  be  passed  on  the  left,  and, 
keeping  another  lane  end  on  the  right,  arrive 
9t  a  bridge,  over  the  stream  which  runs  from 
Low's  Water  to  Crummock  Water.  From  this 
bridge,  it  id  scarcely  three  furlongs  to  High 
Nook. 

High  Nook,  like  other  neighbouring  forms, 
is  surrounded  by  stately  trees,  which  serve  as 
aa  eEcellent  fore^ground  to  a  back  view  on 
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Law's  Wa^er,  in  which  Low  Fell,  in  a  good 
line,  is  the  back-ground* 

From  High  Nook,  the  road  is  up  a  deep 
valley,  between  Carling  Knott  and  Uablej  in 
front,  is  Blake  Fell,  on  which,  may  be  observed 
a  zig-zag  path,  to  which  the  pedestrian  must  next 
make;  but,  this  ascent  becoming,  by  degrees, 
faint,  is  finally  lost,  but  by  inclining  to  the  left^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  right,  he  will  find  in  front, 
a  road  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  bmooth  and  ver« 
dam  hill,  which  having  pursued  for  a  abort  dis* 
tance,  he  may  observe,  on  the  left,  the  village  of 
Crosdale,  to  which  he  must  proceed,  and  thence 
pass  toEnnerdale  Water.  Or,  leaving  Crosdale, 
the  way  in  front  is  to  Ennerdale  Bridge,  by  Kirk**- 
land,  di£fering  little  with  that  to  tM  bridge  by 
Crosdale. 

Another  way  from  High  Node,  to  Crosdale, 
is  by  turning  on  the  ieit  when  on  the  top  of 
Blake  Fell,  to  a  gill,  which  having  crossed,  witk 
the  gill  on  the  right,  it  is  a  steep  descent  to 
Cro^le. 

The  tlvird  way,  is  to  ascend  Gable  at  Hi^ 
Nook,  and  passing,  and  leaving  a  rivulet,  and 
winding  nortliward,  the  road,  with  a  stream  on 
the  ri^t  will  be  gained,  whidi  descends  to 
Crosdme. 

Ennerdale  Water  is  two  miles  and  a  half 
long :  near  its  foot,  it  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
across^  but  it  narrows  towards  the  head  of  tlM 
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lake,  where  :it  is  little  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  i 
mile  in  breadth. 

'  The  best  scenery  on  Ennerdale  Water,  is 
comprised  wiihin  a  small  compass,  lying  chiefly 
between  its  foot  and  the  side  of  the  hill  on 
which  is  the  road  from  Floutern  Tarn,  before 
mentioned.  It  is  fine  at  How  Hall,  and  thence 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  wjiere  the  distance 
is  composed  of  Herd  House,  and  Bowness 
Knott,  on  the  left,  and  Angling  Stone,  and 
Anglebarrow  Crag,  on  the  right,  shewing  be- 
tween, them  the  Steeple  and  the  Pillar,  two 
lofty  mountains :  but,  How  Hall  is  le98  prodi- 
gal in  its  woods,  than  the  district  eastward;  over 
which  is  the  way  from  Crosdale  to  the  lake, 
where,  is  observed,  (at  the  foot  of  that  grand 
projection  from  the  mountain,  Bowness  Knott,) 
Windsor  Crag,  shooting  far  into  the  lake,  and 
forming  pleasant  bays,  which,  in  an  el^^ntly 
winding  shore,  are  continued  to  its  outlet. 
Here  the  mountains  compose  better  than  at 
How  Hall,  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the  Pillar 
to  Bowness  Knott,  which  Knott,  likewise  as* 
sembles  well  with  the  distance,  having  the 
Steeple  as  the  highest  point ;  the  Pillar  be- 
ing shut  out  by  a  movement  on  the  left.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rugged  rocks  of  Bowness,  de^ 
lightf  ul  groves,  and  scatterings  of  trees,  shading 
farms,  and  extending  each  way  to  the  lake,  and 
mountain  Herd  House  likewise  ascend  from  the 
flat  towards  the  spectator,  and  surrounding  him, 
present  that  varied  choice  of  beauty,  so  rarely 
to  be  met  with  amongst  these  northern  wilds : 
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never^  where  the  busy  hand  of  the  extensive 
agriculturist  has  been  at  work.  This  divine 
spot  has  hitherto  escaped  the  unhallowed  hands 
of  lucre;  a  spot,  that,  while  triflingly  withhold- 
ing from  the  Bank  of  England,  contributes 
largely  to  the  bank  of  taste.  What  a  strange 
policy,  to  deduct  from  the  pleasure  of  thou- 
sands, ideally  only,  to  gratity  a  solitary  indii 
vidual. 

The  river  Ehen,  issuing  from  Ennerdale 
Water,  after  passing  Ennerdale  Chapel  at  the 
bridge,  Egremont,  and  Beckermont,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  not  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Calder.  From  the  western  side  of  the 
Ehen,  on  the  way  from  Enneidale  Bridge  to  the 
lake,  one  mile  and  a  half,  rises  Crag  Fell,  a 
steep  hill,  which,  at  the  lake,  becomes  more 
abrupt,  particularly  at  Angling  Stone,  a  huge 
rock,  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water : 
over  this  stone,  in  features  not  less  rude,  is 
Anglebarrow  Crag.  A  foot  road  from  Enner- 
dale Bridge,  cut  through  Angling  Stone,  and 
1)assing  under  Anglebarrow  Crag,  and  Crag 
b'ell,  is  continued  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  all 
the  way  to  its  head,  and  thence  to  Gillerthwaite. 
On  the  river  Ehen,  half,  a  mile  below  the  lake» 
is  a  paper  mill.  Above  this  paper  mill,  on  the 
borders  of  the  joad  to  Gillerthwaite,  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  some  pretty  good  views  of  the 
lake,  having  in  distance,  Bowncss  Knott,  Herd 
House,  Dodd,  Sea,  and  Red  Pike ;  but  the,  Pil- 
lar and  the  Steeple  are  not  presented  north  of 
Angling  Stone. 
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Thoucrh  it  may  be  proper,  on  passing  from  En- 
nerdale  Bridci^e  to  Scale  Hiii»  on  a  Wast  Water 
excursion,  to  state  that  little  is  caught  of  Enner* 
dale  Water,  yet,  here  it  appears  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  the  high  grounds  ex- 
tending irom  Herd  House  to  How  Hall,  and 
tlionct^  towards  the  foot  of  the  lake,  obscure  its 
beauties  from  ail  Uie  elevated  lands  in  Lamp- 
leuuh.  Even  at  Stooka  Hall,  a  mile  from  the 
bri<*ge,  and  Salter  Hall,  rather  more,  both 
hoii-ses  f)Ianted  on  high  grounds,  the  lake  is 
sparingly  sreen,  and  what  is  seen,  is  over  a 
tame,  harren,  and  almost  treeless  flat ;  and  the 
spectator  is  interested  principally  by  that  grand 
pro<^pect  of  mountains,  extending  froflfi  Herd 
House  and  Anglebarrow  Crag,  of  which  th^ 
Pihar  and  Steeple  stand  pre-eminent.  A  mile 
from  Ennerdale  Bridge,  amd  the  Uke  distance 
from  Stooka  Hall,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
road  to  Scale  Hill;  planted  m  a  delight&lly 
wooded  bottom,  are  two  good  farm  houses, 
called  Bank  End.  From  die  public  road^  in 
progress  towards  Bank  End,  the  two  houses,  by 
turns,  partially  appearing,  under  the  arms  of  the 
aged  trees  by  which  they  are  environed,  and 
having  beyond  them,  the  take  and  rooky  mou^ 
tains,  compoee  scenes  of  greatt  aingalantr,  aosd 
miuch  beauty*  A  banic,  on  the  weat  of  these 
houfifes,  presents  the  hope  of  something  good, 
but,  being  ascended,  expectation  is  disappoint- 
ed, as  the  space  occupied  between  the  spectator 
and  the  lake,  is  of  fields,  which,  though  not  ill 
sbapen,  nor  bounded  by  stone  wails,  bat  by 
hedge  rows,  is  barren  of  forest  trees,  so  pro- 
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fusely  and'  beautifully  decking  the  farm-holds 
on  the  left.  Bank  End,  in  a  straight  line,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake,  ano  the  writer, 
from  various  experiments,  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  a  better  distant  point  of  view  for  the 
lake  and  mountains,  than  from  the  bank  just 
described.  If  aided  by  fore-ground  trees,  and 
possesDsing  a  rich  middle-ground  of  wood,  it 
would  be  a  fine  situation,  though,  like  all  the 
neighbouring  swells,  too  sparingly  supplied  with 
waten 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  Buttermere  and 
Scale  Hill  roads  to  £nnerdale,  alread}'  describ- 
ed, as  being  so  uncourteous  in  their  accommo* 
dation  to  strangers,  may  travel  on  horseback,  or 
on  foot,  or  even  in  carriages,  to  Lair.pleugh, 
and  between  the  Church,  and  Lampleugh 
Cross :  on  {oot^  or  horseback  only,  leave  the 
public  road,  and  pass  the  houses,  called  High* 
trees^  and  Fell-dike,  and  thence  over  the  com* 
mon  to  Crosdale ;  or,  they  may  leave  the 
public  road,  at  Kirkland,  two  miles  nearer  the 
bridge,  and  gain  the  ridge  of  bill,  extending 
from  the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  mountaint 
either  at  How  Hall,  or  by  Crosdale. 


maltf  to  matttmU  ^fAti- 


From  Crosdale  to  Gillerthwaitf,  under  Bow-* 
ness  Knott,  on  the  eastern  side  ot  the  lake^  the 
pleasaotest  commencement  is  90  «  ibot  road. 


having  How  Hall  mi  the  rijyht,  and  the  build* 
inps  planted  at  the  foot  of  Herd  House,  on  the 
left  ;  it  is  a  fine  descent  to  the  lake,  which  it 
reaches  at  a  spacious  bay,  where,  in  view,  are 
AnglinjGT  Stone,  and  Anglebarrow  Crag,  over  a 
little  rocky  island ;  thence  it  is  half  a  mile,  on 
the  shore,  to  Bowness,  a  farm  house,  under  Bow- 
ness  Knott,  having  the  projecting  headland, 
called  Windsor  Grag,  upon  the  right. 

Beyond  Bowness,  begin  to  be  developed,  tb« 
CTBgrry  precipices  of  the  Pillar,  which,  at  every 
step,  m  a  projrress  towards  its  head,  improves  in 
grandeur.  The  writer,  in  his  memorandum 
book,  observes,  "  On  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1816,  M'hen  on  a  fpot  expedition,  with  Mr. 
Otley,  on  passing  between  Bowness  Knott,  and 
the  head  of  the  lake,  we  were  met  by  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman,  then  unknown  to  me.  They  en- 
quired the  way  to  the  inn,  which  I  described, 
but  told  them,  that  it  was  not  only  a  great  dis- 
tance,  but,  after  leaving  How  Hall,  they  would 
find  the  road  flat  and  insipid,  and,  by  declining 
this  extra  deviation,  additional  fatigue  would  be 
thereby  avoided,  as  we  were  told  they  had  tra* 
veiled,  that  morning  from  Buttermere,  where 
they  mtended  to  return  in  the  evening.  We 
offered  them  to  share  with  us  our  hard  eggs, 
bread  and  butter,  brought,  that  day,  from  the 
public  house,  at  Ennerdale ;  this  was  politely 
acknowledged,  but  as  politely  declined.  I 
thought  the  lady  seemed  something  wishful,  and 
we  were  sorry  not  to  have  pressed  the  offer.  We, 
however,  told  them,  that  they  might  probably 
procure  refreshment  at  some  of  the  farm  houses. 


Irfng  nniet  the  hill. '  TMi  rencouAbAf  is  intrbb 
duced  l>y  way  of  sarietipn  to  the  frlfendly  ad* 
inonrtrans  of  th?  wi-ji^er,  who^  hereby  atdvises  hti 
friends,  M^heii  on  eij^ofitVg  salli«sii=  Jn  diirtJritft^ 
so  wild,  tkiatt  they  may  hat  seek  house  fbrmilesi 
to  carry  itheir  larder  on  their  backs,  iir  theii 
poekets,  or  in  their  ritliciiles.— ^I'Thert,  ofn  tKd 
gteen  grass,  by  the  side  6f  sonrre  orbital  fbun* 
tatn,  they  may  f est,  and  feast,  at  pl.eastife* 
Something  beyond  Bowrtess  Knotty  is    - 

^iitrttele '  Water.   W^v^d^^ 

Herd  House,  and  Sea,  on  the  left,  artd!  Crigf 
Fell,  on  t!he  right,  screen  the  sides  of  the  lakejf' 
beyond  whJch,  the  principal  mountains  ob-^ 
seirved,  are  the  Klfar  antl  the  Steeple* 

Hence,  the  lake,  to  its  head,  is  cheerless,  ^nd 
dfesolate,— -not  a  tree  to  be  seen:  rocks  are, 
however,  occasionally  presented ;  and,  with  the 
kke,  afnd  so  noble  a' back-ground,  conifoin^tion^ 
c^0not  bef  wanting. 

The  Ehen  commences  at  the  outlet  of  Banner* 
(!kle  Water;  for,  the  river  passing'  GtMer* 
(fiwaite;  in  Ennerdale  Dale,  is  caHed  the'  Li^v 
Between  the  lake  and  GiUierthwaite,  i  sti^attt 
joins  the  Liza.  On  this  stream,  perhaps  two 
miles  from  the  lake,  is  a  beautiful  water <rf^ll, 
0r  succession  of  water-falls,  for  tSiere  ar^  ijve'ia 
number.  These  spouts  are  difficult  of  ^Kfeesis^ 
even  from  their  union  with  the  waters  of  the 
X^i;^,  from  which;  the  road-  isruggbd,  and  un* 
comfortable;   biit;  the  st^adyi  abd^' undaittitcfd^. 

▼OJ^.  Up  9  « 
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pedestnao,  if  gifted  with  stamina,  and  eothusi^ 
asm,  in  equal  portions,  surmounting  every  diffi- 
culty, will  here,  probably,  find  himself  rewarded 
for  his  labours.  The  middle  of  these  five  falls 
is  nearly  perpendicular ;  its  breadth,  in  somt 
waters^  one  ttiird  of  its  height,  whidi  is,  how-* 
ever  not  considerable ;  its  descent  is  into  a  cir- 
cular bason,  except  at  its  outlet  engulphed  in 
rocks;  at  the  feet  of  which,  the  edoies  arQ 
whirled,  as  in  a  boiling  caldron.  ; 

The  succeeding  fidl  is  over  an  uneven  surface 
of  rock,  forming  many  pretty  jets,  which, 
spread|ing  on  the  right  ana  left,  present,  at-its 
foot,  an  equilateral  triangle :  beyond  this,  is 
exhibited  the  middle  fall,  and  above  that,  an- 
other, composing,  altogether,  a  subject  as  singu- 
lar as  beautiful. 

lliis  busy  stream  is  elegantly  overhung  by, 
ash  and  birch  trees ;  the  rocks  are  finely  tinted, 
^nd  enriched  with  grasses,  and  ferns,  of  the 
most  vivid  greens,  and  with  mosses,  of  all  the. 
colours  of  the  pallet. 

Gillerthwaite,  in  Ennerdale  Dale,  two  farm 
houses,  (one  only,  inhabited,  the  other  being  a 
ruin,)  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Eunercude 
Water. 

Concerning  Ennerdale,  Mr.  Hutchinson  ob- 
serves, 

^^  The  lake  has  no  very  singular  features; 
yet,  in  ^  news-paper,  of  this  county,  an  enrap^ 
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tiired  trafreHer  describing  the  scene,  said/'  "  It* 
forms  a  picture,  such  as  the  canvass  never  pre- 
sented; it*  embraces  a  variety,  so  distributed,, 
as  116  (lentil can  ever  imitate.  Nodesigrier  in 
romance  ever  allotted  such  a  resid^ro  to  his 
fajry  inh^itants.  I  h$id  almost  said,  xio  recluse 
eVer  ^lirboed  religion  in  such  a  blessed  retire- 
melit.'^^  '••The  genius  of  Ovid  would  have 
ti^&fdrmed  the  most  favoured  of  his  heroes  in- 
to a' river,  and  poured  his  waters  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Liza,-^there,  to  wander  by  the  ver-' 
dant  bounds  of  Gillerthwaite»-^the  sweet  re- 
ward of  patriotism  and  virtue.*' 

>. '.  .  1  ... 

Tile  fdllowing  are  the  reflections  of  Mr* 
HutchiiMOn. 

*•  Oillerthwaite  is  a  narrow  track  of  cultivated 
land,  a  peninsula  on  the  lake,  or  lou^h,  whose 
Verdure  receives  additional  beauties  ffom  the 
stony  desart  with  whidi  it  is  environed  j  where 
the  monntaii|s  are  barren,  in  the  extreme.  This 
nttle  spot  has  two  cottages  upon  it,  and  has  tio 
neighbouring  habitations  to  ^leviate  the  glooini 

of  its  situation. 

»  •  *       - 

•*  Otx  the  whole,  there  is  somethitig  mdan- 
choly.  in  this  scenety,  add  the  mind  is  apt  to  be 
depressed,  rather  than  enlivened,  and  touched 
with  pleasure  at  the  view  of  human  habitations 
liequestered,  and  shut  out,  for  many  seasons, 
eveti  from  the  comfortable  rays  of  the  sun*'' 

Several,  wishful  to  render  aecounts  of  Enner- 
rfal«  and  OiHerthwaite,  witliout  the  trouble  of 
2  H  2 
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JoMrtt^ing^hfOre^  have  x:opied  Miv  HutcbinsoflU 
liad  th^<  gentleiPiin  vjuted  the  scenes,  ihern^ 
selves^  an4 1 tn^t  repeate^Ij^i,  the  origiqtli  matter 
h^>  prQ)jab(y^  beea  nuire.  useful  (^.traveU^u^ 
i^jaj^^KjiJ^l^theip'^KJU^^^^  .  '.., 

;  Tlifta^iWti  of  tt?-4^44en4ato.1i^p^^^^^^^^  pKi^A 
t[>  ihp  lyftffPS*  •!5epfjs  properly  to  9Qpc«ciate.  tb^ 
cj)ftrm|.pf  ^^i^  .s^i^^teied.  \HJld4(  |I;i.a^;'pf(B*. 
s.qm|9()i  ih^tvhis  entrj^nca  into  £paerdaUi,;|)ale9. 
lyw/at  $9^rf  fcfsp,.  wheij^^  in, a  ipfrc«>W  ^•^ 
lyara^.tbj^  MfP*-  he  was  ti'flat^d  ^iik  a^  ^e^  pt 
the  •*  verdant  Giller|h,w{aite|  wbo#ft  ,ro«jmtic 
situation  must  be  seen  t  description  caAnot  fur* 
taiair  a^  i4^pf  its  bea^rties.^'  *^  It  ii^;a.paJt^  of 
encfosedi  and^  apparently^  highly  .,q^|tivated 
ground,  on  a  stony  desart  of  immeasurabe  ex* 
4?<^  i  ;fWf,  l)|^eino¥ntainj^,pn  each  side  9^  it^  are 
th^.pqf^ostib^iren.in  thflr  aspect^  aod  coptkiua 
thaib  ^ppi^arance^,  till  thieij;  l^t^ds  mix  \(^t^.tKe  ho* 
««)Hi/* .  f  Spieaki^g  of  lt|li^  l;ike,  aftef^;\iav% 
pM^d  .^wnessi.  h^  ^ qb^f vf $^  that  ^*  thje  fi^rni^ 
tur^  of  tijie  lake  is  tots^ly.  cli^ng^d.**  */  On  thci 
tWVi?lleja*  side,  (the^ea^^)  tlie  tarins  are  stretch* 
ed  out,  and  exhibit  a  verdure,  seldo/ujs^en  iu 
the  irost  fertile  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  in 
tb^  c^^np^  of  a  few  mile^,  the  nminber  yf  louill 
t49pf ipf^^ts;  ^qem  to  f^y  tyith  Oold&nulh/' : 

*•  Iferei  leterjr  food  of  grouiid  nmintams  Hi  mwi.^ 

Tbe.bome»at  GillerthwAtte)  at>«  plftcedon  tb« 
edgb  of  aa  extenatv^  and  ckcular  plsiiny  of  great 
fertility)  giaced  by  a  romantic  scattering  of  oak 
ac»d  .ash  tiees*  1  hes^y  ftQurishitig  with  unepin* 
motlnobnesfl,  givethii  b^toiQi  tiaroiigk  whictu 
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floViS  t^«.  me^udemg  I^t»i  t  n&^t  encliantkig^ 
appeairaQcei  \  Biit»  the  iKild^oiouDtainsi  rising,  in 
terriiicgp;3«clqur,  abov^iJlis  yale  of  paradiae,  are 
in  a w^^ju  ^QQtrMt  to  tbe .  AaU  A  more  sylvan  bot* 
torn  than  Gillerth^aita>  iOi»n  scarcely  be.tmagiQ« 
ed,  nor  a  more  rugged  range  of  mountains  than 
4M9se  J^jr  Mhi^  it'is.boMAded^;  Advancii^i  dtid 
haf^ingi  ip^a  baick  vi^w,  {hbhkt^  thedcene in  dis-^ 
tancQ  iff  spft^er  than  on  the  shaggy  sudlucectf  the 
?UIar*    I-  '•/'     .       ■• 

.  When  the  ifnteT  Igst  viewed  this  utifreciUented. 
place,  it  yiFas'und^r  the  influence  ofa  wbrikiand( 
sportive  0iin$huie«  whiqh^r^derihg  It^yi  while 
itJiliUiDinajt^.tbe  lowing '  herds  of  cattle*  pre«>< 
seated^  tf>  the  "  mind's  eye/'  after  their  viewing 
auish  a  sceQe^  the  resirits  of  a  Cuyp,  a  Bergham, 
or  a  Potter^  or  of  niUny  an  English  painter  of 

SQimals.  This  is  a  pretty  pastoral  landscape  ;. 
3r»  the  boundaries  towards;  the  foot  of  the  lake 
gradually  diminishing,  and  jreceding  into  flat« 
ness,  are  Ipst  in  the  density  of  distance. 
•  ..•  J-.!  '.'.•• 
A  voom^i  ?md  her  grandson,  were  the  only 
persons:  dt  Gillerthwaite^  when  the  writer  was 
last  tbei e*  Twenty- four  yeaifs  ago»  one,  amotigst 
several  others,  of  the  iAhabitants*  wa»  an  aged 
and  intfilligent  man.  :The  situation, .  and  the 
fertility  of  this  bottom^  gave  rise  to  reflections 
touching  the  present  static  of  the  labouring 
classes^.  whO|  in  dungeon-like  cellars,  and  bye 
alliesi  ek^.out;  a  miserable  exidtence^  while^  with 
iniinitely  greater  comtbirt  to  themselves,  an4 
honour  and  profit  to  the  attueut,  tliey  niigh| 
e^joyi  in  vast  ha|ipines8^  sach  peaceful  imd  se« 
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^uestered  abodes  u  GUlerthwaite.  Who,  with 
ieelinn  alive  to  the  sufferings  df  their  fellow 
inortaT85  regret  not»  that»  in  this,  and  similar' 

C3S,  instead  of  two,  the  population  is  not,  at 
,  one  hundred  times  two. 

Turning  from  the  lake  to  the  moutams,  and 
the  dale,  which,  beyond  the  enclosures,  becomes' 
narrow,  the  Pillar  assumes  still  greater  import* 
ance.  From  the  foot  and  sides  of  the  lake,  its 
rude  parts  softened  by  distance  and  air,  appear* 
ed  only  indications  of  what,  on  a  nearer  ap« 

S roach,  become  more  terribly  palpible«  Fright- 
il  would  be  the  vision  to  the  ttmid,  t>r  those 
unaccustomed  to  sights  like  these,  and  awfiil  to 
to  all  men  if  instantaneously  transported  from 
even  meadows  to  such  rugged  uplands,  particu* 
larly  as  seen  immediately  above  the  path,  where, 
in  savage  startings,  from  the  mountain's  side, 
the  rocks  are  like  huge  towers  falling  from  im- 
mense fortifications. 

The  valley,  all  the  way  from  the  lake  to  the 
foot  of  Great  Gable,  at  its  head,  five  miles  in, 
length,  is  of  particularly  easy  ascent.  The  road* 
if  a  blind  path  can  be  called  such,  is  sometimes 
on  the  verge  of  the  Liza,  and  seldom  much 
above  it.  It  crosses,  in  its  course,  a  num* 
ber  of  beautiful  springs,  of  most  transparent 
water,  notwithstanding  which,  the  passage  is 
generally  pleasant,  the  wet  being  easily  avoided* 
The  Melbreak  bogs  are  unknown  to  Ennerdale 
Dale.  Great  Gable,  in  front,  is  here  a  sublime 
object.  Four  miles^om  the  head  of  the  lake,  ap- 
pears, on  tlie  lef\;,  though  not  plainly,  the  track 
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over  Scarf  Gap,  from  Buttermere  to  Waaldale^ 
and,  a  little  nigher  up  the  dale,  a  sheep-fold, 
where  the  Liza  must  oe  crossed,  to  a  stream, 
tumbling  down  Black  Sale.  On  the  side  of 
this  stream,  keeping  it  on  the  left,  the  traveller 
must  pass  to  the  hollow  at  its  top,  where,  on 
the  left,  is  Kirk  Fell,  and  on  the  right,  the 
Pillar.  This  is  a  steep  and  craggy  ascent,  and 
so  laborious  to  man,  that  it  might  be  imagined 
horses  could  not  travel  it,  yet,  Mr.  Thomas  Ty« 
son,  of  Wastdale  Head,  has  conducted  Mrs«.  Tv* 
son  over  this  stony  ground,  while  sitting  on  the 
back  of  her  horse.  There  is  so  little  fiat  at 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  that  the  spectator, 
from  the  same  point,  may  almost  look  into  the 
bottoms  of  £nnerdale,  and  Mosedale.  Mosedale 
is  the  valley  into  which  the  road  descends ;  first, 
with  much  precipitancy,  then  more  easily,  and 
smoothly,  than  that  upon  the  side  of  Ennerdale 
Dale.  After  many  a  sudden  turn,  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  dale,  and  the  river, 
which,  1^  the  end  of  various  lazy  windings,  is 
lost  between  the  intersections  of  Kirk  Fell,  and 
Yewbarrow,  here,  partially  screening  the  rocky 
and  furrowed  sides  of  Lingmell.  Over  Ling, 
mell,  appears  the  most  elevated  lands  in  Eng-. 
land,  the  Pikes,  and  Sea  Fell,  separated  by 
that  extraordinary  chasm,  called  Micide  Door. 

Mosedale,  though  void  of  trees,  is  not  o# 
grandeur ;  it  is  shut  out  from  the  world  by  a 
circular  chain  of  mountains,  displaying  a  visible 
horizon,  of  an  elevation  superior  to  that  of  any 
0ther  secluaion  in  Cumberland^  WestmorlanJL 


or  LaBjcasliire.  To  this  stupendous  grandeuf» 
ought  be  added,  the  highest  possible  hsaMy, 
first)  by  a  ktke,  accomplished  at  a  moderaCe  ex« 
pence,  and  afterwards  by  planting  the  borders 
of  that  lake,  and  the  bending  steeps,  by  which  it 
would  be  suirrounded.  Fifty  years,  perhaps  fbrty, 
eveii  thirty,  by  having;  day  by  day,  the  plants 
pioperly  nurtured,  weeded,  and,  in  everyway 
encouraged,  would  give  this  place  aA  the  wonder 
of  the  lakes,  and  the  tour  to  Wast  Water,  and 
its  appendage,.  Mosedale,  might,  for  a  time, 
supercede  all  other  mountain  joumies^  partieu* 
larly  when  the  road  from  Brougbton,  through 
^kdale  to  Wastdate,  was  rented  even  smi 
commodious* 

Where  die  road  leaves  the  river,,  the  latter 
pursives  a  rude  declivity,  while  the  road,  for 
some,  distance,  rises ;  from  its  top^  it  looks  to 
Wastdale^Heaid;  and  has  presently  in  view,  the' 
Qoum  of  Mc  Tyson,  before  mentioned.  On  air 
e^ciiraioxi  to  Wastdale  Head»  M^«  Tysoit  related 
tp  Mr.  Otlejr,  and  the  writer,  a  tale,  which 
mi^t  have  been  attendisd  with*  mela'^chol^ 
conaeduen<ies.  A  fbw  years  a^o,  tliree  beauti- 
ful  and  accomplished  young  bdies,  proposing, 
to  walk  frqm  Buttermere  to*  Wastdale,  took  a 
guide  dver  Soarf  Gap^  to-  theL  jixnetion  of  the^ 
road  from  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale  tp  Wa$t« 
Hale  Head,  and:  having,  not  only  the  course  to 
be  parBued;up>the  rtlgged  sidle  o#  Solb  pointed 
QUU'buti  the  remainder  of  the  journey  described,' 
they  separated  from  their  conductor.  Hk'  is 
t(iQi^bt>tiiat,  instead  of^  keeping  therdnneron 
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th«  left»  vliich  fidJfl  down  the  side  of  the  niom# 
Uio,  they  got  it  on  their  rights  and,  in  oonae* 
quence,  became  bewilderied.  It  tvns  a  happy 
circumstance  for  those  fnterefitingfecnalesy  tmtt 
their  mistake  occurred  in  the  summer  season ; 
had  it  been  a  few  months  later»  in  all  proi- 
bability,  they  woidd  have  perished.  It  was 
only  ibur  in  the  afternoon  vrhea  they  were  left 
by  their  guide,  and,  wBadering  awa^  tlie  day  in 
fruitles  searehes  for  the  road,  remained  on  the 
mountain  during  midnight  darkness,  and  did 
not  awake  the  Tyson  mmily  till  three  in  the 
morning. 
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The  road  to  this  lake  from  Keswiok  through 
Borrowdale,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  far  as 
Sty  Head.  TheTdescenti  from  the  Sty  to  Wast* 
dale  is  much  easier,  and,  perhaps,  mcMre  amusing 
than  the»  ascent,  and,  as  by  commencing  with 
Borrowdale,  ratiier  than  Whinlatter,  or  New- 
lands,  the  roads,  on  the  second  dajr^a  journey, 
are  not  only  better  made,  but  over  less  uneven, 
surfaces:  the  writer  will  commence  his  tour 
with  Borrowdale,  though  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Wastdate'^scenery.  As  a  hoarse 
road,  the  descent  froii.  Sty  Head  to  Wastdale 
Head  is  the  grtodest  among  the  lakes. 

This  road  is  welt  defined;  generally  well 
made ;  and  kept  in  as  good  repair  as  such  an 
extraordinary  declivity  will  allow  off  and,  to 
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conduct  it  over  the  best  firround,  attention  hai 
not  been  wanting.  It  is  full  of  sharp  turns  and 
bends,  which^  though  lengthening  the  journey, 
renders  it  much  easier  to  travel,  than  if  carried 
forward  in  a  straighter  line.  From  the  top  of 
the  Sty,  is  seen  the  peaceful  vale  of  Wastdale, 
and  in  distance,  Yewbarrow.  The  road  is 
down  the  side  of  Great  Gable,  whose  sur&ce  is 
one  series  of  huge  projecting  rocks,  which  seem 
ready  to  start  from  their  stations,  and  hurl 
destruction  on  the  traveller.  On  the  left,  over 
the  deep  ravine  below  the  road,  in  towering 
sublimity,  appear  Great  End  and  the  Pikes; 
which  latter,  are  gradually  lost  behind  Broad 
Crag.  Nearer  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  project- 
ing from  the  top  of  Lingmell,  are  Lingmell 
Crags.  On  the  right  and  left,  at  every  down- 
ward step,  new  modifications  of  rock,  pecu- 
liarly arrest  the  gazings  of  the  spectator. 

Over  the  lower  end  of  Lingmell,  is  seen,  a 
small  portion  of  the  lake,  and,  beyond  it,  die 
sea.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass,  rude  rocks,  and 
shivering  stones,  are  excnanged  for  soft  ver- 
dure, and  an  easy  and  pleasant  passage  to  Wast- 
dale  Head. 

Wastdale  Head  is  a  narrow,  but  fruitful  vale, 
and,  if  ridded  of  its  stone  walls,  and  tnore' pro- 
fusely planted,  would,  truly,  be  a  pastortit  para- 
dise :  all  its  inhabitants  are  shepherds,  and  live 
at  the  feet  of  the  most  stupenaous  mountains ; 
these  are  Yewbarrow,  and  Kirk  Fell ;  Great 
Gable,  and  Lingmell }  *the  latter  is  the  ground*^ 
workof  the  Pikes.. 
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.   Thri^ttgh  the  hftlfcitdefonned  W  tlie.b^ 
lectioiiB  of /Yewbacrow  arid  Kirk  Fell,  is  pre* 
860^  thezPillar.  , 

.;  .TbeR&>are9  )at  Wastd^le  Head,  m%  families; 
^rdotof  tbetn  are  land  dwoei^*  **  The  vestiges 
of  flurnyi  ruined  coltjages  sbov^  that  this  vill^ 
sfMiOO^^  more  consideiri^le**'  i  *f  There  is  no 
niU^pjiliU&i  bouse,  sh^y.^  tuadesmaii,  in  the 
valleys  npfairithstatidfaigiiti  is  i^.cowjdersbk  dis- 
latocei&om  any!jlnar)c^  t0wly  bein^  iwii^ftrds  of 
^fteiet^toilebfrom'eijth^  S«^ 
^n  inn^.Wastda^'JHeai^  wouldr.'b«»;ariP)eat  ae*- 
f!«>in9iodatioiito,>iltra9^»};but»  b)^  tbfeicIOurtooiifl 
^HQmAf^vy^  wbo.^iiectis^di^ly  receive'.' tliMs»!  this 
;Miaift/i8ft::iii  a)  OkHwidevable  dfagref^*  eupt^Ued. 
Atf;*lle  finit(iinh«hifed  bouse  jOOftbotv^ir  from 
Jiefwiekito  »e  lafcfi^jthe. writer  baa^wteieneed 
4bi9  J  ^eaMst  1  isiodM^sj  i»ot  obI v ;  vhDie .  it  Mfta 
iJUe  j^sideMHBuof  HK*}i§9fic  ¥*let<cberi  but  of  Mn 
i^briitofib^r  JRlet^ber^  hi^^brotbco-^  .vbq  sncoie^ 

/^(bilh#'7;:  •.•.•     r  ir'ul^A  -..    i      :'    •   ^   '-">'    .  -'     • 

•  II*     .^  i        •  •»".'     J    ii,      »i     ».<    t'--        *     •         ' 

livMiv.mutcliioMN^  iM9r^,:,f<  Qne^i.pi^  itbb  bftd 
ioiK9ei^/ whosci  oakne-ifi  Fl«tch««,  .drnves^the 
6l0»l|tj|k)W0asMB8  b^re,ifroib  )»  ttwa^t  of  not 
JkMtmiO. . oeven  .hundred .  ye«ie&.'f  -  This  is  '^ 
imuattaf  |letch«r,  ju^tmentiQiied, : : . . , 

•"    :!<il  •■).•:'    :•  i;c        ...li;    .,    !|   ;,  ,j,;;        -.'■        .   . 

■, .  Many  eiiq\iiringi«iiveUer9,  hvm!^a,loAgfd 
atcltie  hoiiae  <i£.Mxi.<^KI»im»,  '^on»  ,who«0 
faisiljr,  bangi«ss  0ii4Miroi46  lj^>M]&,sFletchier'4k 
have  sul^ected  Mrs.  Tysomtft.f^^r.^Qonv^tir 
encito,  thatt  aigh%.hM!t>k^ii>ti^ti»»e,  hid.k 
2  I  2 


bMn  laitttfi  Mr.  ukd  Mrsl  Fletcber  are^  how- 
evi8|-»  vrMxtg  to  befUend  the  anxiau9  touviftt  in 
cases  of  necessity.    These  worthy  and  IntelU- 

gent  persons,  though  asking  no  reward,  receive 
\  f  and,  irtid  wddd  not  offisr  it;  ^  for  mdi  kind* 
■ei» }  Th4  only*  sensaitioti  inimictil  U>  coiofiirt* 
MHulting  ft-om  «tfeh  a  idsity  is  the  CMsideiMioti 
of  tile  wnptO'be  ciflfefod  4nk  departure; '€Ofti«<* 
tiiie0&pwl*y^iiMss.-«ifMada»H  weiiave[giviett 

JOtt  mucfb  (mttM«^  add  shcdl  be  happy  to  uc^ 
nmAeijgi  ytfor  Irindneiii  i[  wiU  you  h$k%  fM 
go^JMsa*  tO' wy  b<iw>  Mtiieli '  we  stotd  indebted  P 
^  WiroiMM  iMke  a  dbarge,'^  is^  usually  the  tfn- 
#«rmi  '  Thitj  ]«  a  dt^ldnlfrfr^asily  surniMmted  ^ 
«)d  tiWrnlleMT,!  whi^se*  Mqusiniainm  wi0  the  ifeu 
ioMt^iKt  aH  Mif«s  (^iMSi  witiy  of  Murae,  pre<. 
ilffM  lilie!^m«diilHi  Sum  ^equiMd  in  pliblic^hAiiMs 
IftM^  eqiilUtf^M  ad^MMiodalion.  In  addition  to 
«bfe,  it^fMy  be'lp^oMi^  to^  oonddtr  Jtbe^  e^q^enc* 
Md  labour  ^equiredTt^^lNf^ur^  i^o^tMokirekfyi^ 
^n^Hmmfi  and  'th^n  io  reeotApenoe  ipiia|^i0n<- 
aiely.  Generally,  the  hostess  is  not  avafteioiisb 
and  receives,  with  courtesy,  the  sum  presented. 
"But,  A«ire^  kr^  w^dlthy  MUrtets^  wllo^4>y  ilieir 
mbdSjgMty,  Aave  kijuiied  otbarsr  wli#sa'^tn«ttM 
Wentft  m&vteiA  Ultma  M^he  Mwe  iw  tlpei)^  AmA 
md  lodghfgs  IkNi  A  reuMMblcr:  compeAWtioii^ 
It  is  exceedingfy^itesMnty  ArSittofid'r^  isUid  Mtii 
more  pleasant,  a  third  time,  to  visit  the  houses 
bf  tmso  yeottMNiryr  or  MMfesuieiiv  ttt  they  ^e 
kwis  teruied,  ^  cfittbuky  rMpacting^  i^etnii. 
i«^ra«icta  lids  tfteft  ttttfklwli  ftid  the  «c«lve 
itiind'^flke  ^sitant^  besides  the  infofmattotv  be 
deriw^s^  b6ceitfe«  ftmSieirife^  tw  tbe  feeKiigi 
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and  intenests  of  his  host  and  hostess;  and  the  fu^ 
turo  health,  |ironier2ty,  and  happineaes  of  their 
ftmily,  ar^^  wy  mm,  anlioualy  cotitemplated^ 

FrolD  MnFletcher'si  Uw  highest  habitation 
in  the  yale»;  it  is  scareefy  two  milea  to  the  bead 
HfWaat  Water. 

'.  Wast  Water  is  liiree  mlie$i  and  a  hal£lonff } 
fflid^  in  iiiB  hfoadeat  party  tfarev  qoarters  of  li 
mile  across:  on  the sorees^OD eastern  aiAe^  its 
shores  are  tolerably  straight,  but  the  opposite 
k>nitdariOT  inint^Brf  andi  appear  hsiantifhlly 
eMbayed^wH^hte  aeen  IVom  the-  more'  elevated 

Stunds  I  iht  iotd  isdnthv  wcUtem  side  of  the 
ke^oiten  enitsniargiiiy  and sisldoar  niore  than 
inieiiilndhred.3taids froEh  it^r  !•  * 

'.:;!,  'iUi  i:./'  !j  ,*        .  .  •  •       •  ...   ,  1  ..'  ' 

Wast  Water  bm^  in  llti  oompoitlioh,  idor^  of 
the  sublime  than  the  rest  of  the  English  lakes ; 
dn^odoiintaina  ere  hdt  onhr  higfapr  Ihan.the 
ttditt-mountaihs  o£  die  eauntky,  bist,  swelling 
piessiHy  dbete  theiit  mtetaectielp  taisea,.  eadfa  has 
a  distinct  and  characteristic  appeiniaae.!  * 

' '  ^Qie  mduiklaihs  booildiiig  Wast  Water  on  its 
veitafh  sidbe^  atfe  Bodkbarrow^  Middkt  Sell,  and 
-Yewbafitm  On  the  ntetb  of  Middle  Fell, 
iims 'Nether  Beefc^  md  00  tt^e  eoukt^-of  Yew- 
iNNntmr^  O^er/  Bedc'^  these  rvviers^  md  the 
idce^  eeddie  khw^  sidea>efiai  ektensrre  plot  iji 
itultivittedjla^  called  Bowiwhrlci ;  en  which, 
Jtabds  a^olitdry  hottsor  owned  and  inhabited  by 
«  iafflify  of  the  aaate  ef  Waildaiei  who  have 
poksesseii  it  for  aiaivf  ganeratioius.     On  the 
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fourth  side,  rise  rii^ged  mountains;  the  most 
proroinent,  is  Knott  End,  lingme^],  the  base  of 
Sc^Teli  and  the » Pikes,  lies  at  tKetiortheui  endf 
or  head  of  the  lake ;  Latterbarrow,  on  the  south; 
this,  tUoti^  somewhat  assuming,  isimuch  infe- 
rior in. height  toitfae  other  bouodaries  of-  Wast 
Water;  and,  except  where  occupied  bj.  fUak 
hill,  the  land  is  pretty  level  to  the  sea,  to  which, 
in  a  straight  Ilne^  it  is  scarcely  seven  n»fles.  The 
Screes,  in  one^and  suocesttton  of  aspiring  diBb, 
bound  it  on  the  eastern  aide^ 

••!/'.•  .'..'..'•  .-^  •      .  •  • 

A  bridgie,  at  tiiat  mare  embodied  part  6f  tb^ 
Village,  where  stands  Mr.  Tysoft'i  home,  oon^ 
poses  excellently  /  with  the  buildings;  and  ike 
trete;  above:  which,  rises,  IB  mi^esUc'graodftikr; 
Great  Gable,  screened  .by  Kirk:^eUv'£id'Liiiff« 
mell ;  the  road  from  Sty  Head,  down  the  side 
of  Gable,  is  seen  from  this  placed       vr     .V' 

The  Chapel  is  situated  between  these  houses 
and  the  foot. of  Liogmell.:  >  rErom  Wastdcdc 
Head,  a  road  under  Sea  Fell,  g6esbj  iBuf^nsavor 
Tarn,  to£skdale.";  •  ;.  wIj  !'»•;   d..-  .11;  r. 

^  Proceeding  from  ^Wasfcdafe  Head^  the  vieiv  is 
towards  the  Sdrees,  amd  Latterburow,  having; 
on  the  left,  Lingmell,  and  ron  the  right,  YeW- 
barr6wr-*^a  prospect^  p6oc  when  compared  ^vitli 
that  towards  Gable.  Near  thc^ 'Jiead  of  tjieldcei 
at  the  end  of  lingmelU  Sca.Fell  gradjoaUv 
jnakesits  appearwrce,  atad  Miclkfe;iDoor,/(WitIi 
its  awful  mouth,  is .  succeeded  by  the  Jihes^ 
supported  by  perpendicular,  rocks  df  itfimense 
elevation ;  others  flank  th^oorthem  side^rf'Sqt 
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Fell,  and,  even  from  the  road»  exhibit  a  magni- 
ficence of  mountain  summits,  unequalled  in 
England.  On  passing  hence  to  Over  Beck 
Bridge,  Mickle  Door  is  lost  by  the  ajiparent 
junction  of  Sea  Fell  and  the  Pikes, 

Over  Beck  Bridge  is  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  not  fifty  yards  from 
its  margin ;  it  is  common  as  a  fore-ground  to 
Yewbarrow,  to  Gable,  and  (here,  apparently 
united,)  to  Sea  Fell;  and  the  Pikes. 

Yewbarrow  *  assumes  a  decidedly  new  form 
from  every  part  of  the  valley,  but  it  is  not 
elsewhere  so  elegantly  exhibited,  as  from  Over 
Beck  Bridge*  Its  summit,  md,  to  a  consider- 
able  distance  downward,  is  composed  of  a  grand 
assemblage  of  rocks,  which,  when  displayed 
above  the  flying  vapour,  has  a  most  happy 
effect.  ,  No.  46,  of  the  large  etchings. 

•  *  Glpeat  Gable,  from  Over  Beck  Bridge,  varies 
little  in  its  appearance  assumed  at  the  bi^idge 
at  WastdaleHead ;  here,  itsisides  are  cut  off  by: 
the- intersections  of  LinglneU  and  Yewbarrow  r 
th^  latter  descending  to  the  l^e^  inl  a*  line^i 
which,  in  its  pro^ressi  is  agreeaUv  anested  hy 
crags.  BeloW  thf.s  en4'of  the  >siLbjeot,  stands 
the  bridge^  shewing^  on:eaph«ide^  the^road  to 
WastdaUi  Head.  The  wooded  ^d  of  the  dal6 
appears,  otrer  tiie  waker,<^t«be.foot  of  Liiigmell. 

One  immense  mass  of  mountain,  extending 
ft«m  W«$tAile  Head  to  Eskdale,  forms' tlie  com- 
mon basie^'to  JUngm^U,  the  Fftes,  and  Sea  Fellt.' 
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ail  observed  from  Over  Beck  Bridge,  having,  at 
their  feet,  which  advance  to  the  lake,  aome 
enclosures,  and  innumerable  trees,  which,  suf- 
fered to  grow,  wouldy  in  process  of  timet  be 
pleasant  companions  to  the  traveller,  in  his 
passage  from  Wastdale  Head  to  Eskdale.  I'he 
bridge,  and  Uie  stream,  with  its  bordering 
stones,  is  a  rude  and  appropriate  fore-ground  to 
the  vast  back^ground  of  mountains. 

Over  Beck  presents,  in  a  travel  upwards  from 
the  bridge,  some  very  excellent  scenery,  parti- 
cularly at  an  an^le  of  the  river,  where  Vcw- 
barrow  is  given  in  a  series  of  new  and  well 
assembled  lines.  From  the  banks  of  the  frothed 
stream,  rise  bold  rocka,  having  between  them,  a 
water»&ll,  darkened  by  over-hanging  woods. 
On  the  left,  are  some  beautiful  oak  trees,  form^ 
ing  an  miion  of  materials  altogether  singular 
and  interesting. 

Between  the  water<-faU,  and  the  spectator's 
stand,  not  many  years  ago^  there  was  a  wooden 
bridge;  and,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine»  whether 
with,  or  without  that  bridse,  the  scene  was 
most  to  be  admired.  The  Targe  rock,  on  the 
side  of  Yewbarrow, .  is  called  dropping  Crag. 
The  bouse  at  Bowderdale,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  rivet,  is  pleasantly  shaded  by  trees. 
This  is  a  desinble  neighbourhood,  whence  to 
view  that  extraordinary  combination  of  rocks» 
and  shiver,  the  Screes. 

From  Over  Beck  Bridge,  the  road  passes  to 
Nether  Beck  Bridge,  through  some  pretty  wood. 
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having  on  the  left,  the  Screes,  and  on  the  right, 
from  lewbarrow  to  Middle  Fell,  various  high 
summits  over  Bowderdaie;  of  these,  Knott 
Ends,  the  Chair,  and  Gosforth  Crags,  are  the 
principal.  Over  Nether  Beck,  the  Hay  Cocks, 
at  the  northern  end  of  which,  is  Great  Gowder 
Crag,  a  vast  rock,  which,  observed  from  elevated 
stations,  seems  almost  to  vie  in  grandeur  with 
those  on  the  margin  of  Sea  Fell,  and  the  Pikes. 

Nether  Beck  Bridge  is  a  gpod  fore-ground  to 
Yewbarrow,  here,  exhibited  in  a  contour,  differ- 
ing considerably  to  its  appearances  from  the 
described  points  on  Over  ^ck.  Ridded  of  the 
stone  walls,  this  is  a  subject  of  much  grandeur ; 
but,  those  who  visit  Wast  Water,  in  a  progress 
towards  its  flat  boundaries,  will  have  to  regret 
the  constant  necessity  of  looking  backward  at 
almost  every  fifty  yards.  For,  those  who  view 
in  prospect  only,  neglecting  the  object  of  their 
journey,  might  more  advantageously  have  spent 
their  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick. 
Observed,  on  the  banks  of 'Nether  Beck,  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  bridge.  Sea  Fell,  with 
its  accompaniments,  is  a  fine  association  of  rude 
forms. 

Ascending  the  hill,  from  Nether  Beck  Bridge, 
the  Hay  Cock  has  an  assuming  appearance  over 
the  stream.  Proceeding  toward  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  in  retrospect,  are  many  uncommon, 
but  sublime  upland  assemblages;  amongst  which. 
Great  Gable,  the  most  distant  object,  is  variously 
and  elegantly  combined  with  Airk  Fell,  Yew- 
barrow, Lingmelly  the  Pike?,  Sea  Fell,  and  the 
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Screes.  In  some  places,  tlie  enclosures  at  Bow-, 
derdale  animate  the  exhibition,  and»  those  at 
Wastdale  Head,  serve  as  a  scale  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  vastness  of  the  mountains. 

The  road,  in  circuitous  windings,  and  in  va- 
rious degrees  of  elevation,  displays  the  many 
deep  indentations  formed  by  the  bold  and  rocky 
head«lands,  everv  where  displayed,  from  the 
foot  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  In  this  line,  is 
No.  47,  of  the  large  etchings.  Passing  under 
some  high  grounds  on  the  right,  near  tlie  com- 
mon  gate,  tne  aspiring  summits,  northward,  are 
sliut  out  from  the  traveller )  this  prospect  being 
on  the  broken  and  furrowed  sides  of  the  Screes 
which  appear  over  the  road  and  the  lake.  From 
the  common  gate,  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to 
some  houses,  called  Crook,  standing  near  the 
lower  end  of  Wast  Water. 

From  a  field  fronting  Crook,  on  a  point  some- 
what elevated,  there  is  one  of  the  best  views  of 
the  head  of  Wast  Water. 

Between  Crook  and  Buckbarrow,  are  some 
high  rocks,  whence  it  might  be  supposed,  the 
lake  would  be  in  view  j  but,  from  Mmich,  other 
intei-vening  rocks  obscure  its  features.  It  is  re- 
markable of  Wast  Water,  that  it  is  never  frozen 
over. 

From  Crook,  it  is  upwards  of  one  mile  to  the 
Strands,  a  public  house,  standing  near  Nether 
Wastdale  Chapel.  This  house  is  six  miles  from 
Wastdale  Head.     Opposite  the  Chapel^  and 
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across  the  river  Irt,  is  Stang  End,  the  seat  of 
Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

At  the  Strands  t)ublic  house,  travellers  usu- 
ially  make  a  stop,  on  their  way  to  Calder  Bridge, 
particularly  if  they  have  neglected  it  at  Wast- 
dale  Head. 

A  bed,  or  beds,  may  be  hiad  here,  and,  if 
required,  others  in  the  neighbouhood;  this  be- 
ing a  convenient  station  for  those  artists,  ot 
amateurs,  who  may  wish  to  study  the  scenes 
presented  from  the  Screes,  from  Latlerbarrow, 
or  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake* 

From  Strands,  by  the  Chapel,  it  is  a  mile  to 
the  junction  of  the  road  direct  from  Wastdale 
Head  to  Calder  Bridge.  This  direct  road 
leaves  that  on  the  banks  of  Wast  Water,  on  the 
Way  from  Nether  Beck  Bridge  to  Crook,  and 

E asses,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  Harrow  Head,  a 
ouse  surrounded  by  trees.  This  house  com- 
tnands  a  ^rand  view  of  Wast  Water,  having  Sea 
Fell,  partially  hid  by  the  Screes,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Pikes,  obscured  by  that  craggy  end  of 
Butkbarrow,  called  Buckbarrow  Pike.  This 
road,  though  deserving  the  attention  of  a 
painter,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  those,  who,  in 
a  two  days*  excursion,  see  Wast  Water  either 
on  the  first  or  second  day.  If,  on  the  latter,  it 
will  be  proper  to  note  attentively  the  guide 
post,  and  there  leave  the  nearest  road  to  Kes- 
wick, and  pass  by  the  Strands  public  house,  to 
Crook,  and  thence  up  the  side  of  the  lake* 
2  K  2 
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Returning  to  the  guide  post,  it  is  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  Gosforth.  One  part  of  this  road 
is  over  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  Wast- 
dale  mountains,  the  sea,  and  an  extensive  por-* 
tion  of  the  south  of  Cumberland.  At  the  foot 
of  this  hill,  the  road  crosses  the  river  Bleng. 

Gosforth  is  a  well  built,  and  tolerably  large 
village,  with  a  church  ;  on  the  side  of  which, 
the  road  passes.  A  little  beyond  the  church,  it 
enters  the  public  high  way  from  Ulverston  by 
Broughton,  and  from  Milium,  and  all  the  south 
of  Cumberland,  to  Whitehaven.  This  was  like- 
wise the  ancient  road  from  Kendal  to  White- 
haven, when  pack  horses,  with  bells,  travelled 
the  passes  on  Wry  Nose  and  Hard  Knott. 

From  Gosforth,  it  is  three  miles  to  Calder 
Bridge,  making  the  distance  from  Keswick  to 
Calder  Bridge  by  Borrowdale,'  twenty-seven 
miles. 

From  Gosforth,  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
road,  after  a  considerable  ascent,  there  is,  over 
a  farming  country,  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea, 
and,  in  clear  weather,  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  On 
the  right,  are  Cold  Fell,  and  Hay  Cock.  There- 
trospectis  on  that  noble  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending  from  Sea  Fell  to  Black  Comb  and  Mun- 
caster  Fell,  upon  the  coast,  including  the  aspir- 
ing heights  oi  Coniston,  and  of  Birks,  in  Lsk- 
dale,  which  towers  his  craggy  top,  hiffh  above 
his  neighbours.  From  the  top  of  tne  hill,  it  is  a 
pretty  long  descent  to  Calder  Bridge. 
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At  Calder,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  ar^ 
two  excellent  inns.  The  bridge  is  a  picturesque 
object.  The  mountain,  called  Seat  Allan,  is 
seen  from  the  bridge. 

About  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  Calder 
Abbey,  an  object  meriting  the  diligent  attention 
of  the  antiquary,  the  artist,  and  all  those  who 
are  gratified  with  the  sight  of  ancient  buildings. 

Calder  Abbey  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  or 
St.  Bridget,  and  situated  on  the  northern  banks 
of  the  river  Calder,  which  has  its  vaiious  sources 
in  Copeland  Forest:  one  branch  rises  under 
Cold  Fell.  Three  miles  below  the  bridge,  the 
Calder  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea,  not  a 
»  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ehen. 

The  foot  way  from  Calder  Bridge  to  the 
Abbey,  is  partly  over  fields,  and  a  shady  lane, 
which,  by  chance,  or  intention,  presents  remoter 
objects  through  the  aperture  of  a  verdant 
cylinder.  At  the  end  of  this  lane,  a  grove  of 
sycamores  obscures  the  Abbey ;  but,  at  the  end 
of  the  sycamores,  it  is  exhibited  with  tolerable 
advantage. 

The  best  point  of  view  from  the  south  west, 
is  about  half  way  between  the  trees  and  the 
Hall,  a  stately  habitation  adjoining  the  Monas* 
tery,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  fabricks  being 
united  at  the  refectory  and  kitchen.  These 
buildings  are  screened  by  majestic  forest  trees, 
which  rise  from  a  beautiful  bottom  of  level  mea- 
dows, to  the  tops  of  the  circumscribing  hills. 
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giving  the  Abbey,  and  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
placed,  a  solemn  and  impressive  appearance* 

The  first  sight  of  a  fine  building,  like  the  first 
si^ht  of  any  other  pleasing  object,  if  presented 
With  its  greatest  posssible  recommendations,  pro- 
duces on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  impressions 
fio  favourable,  as  not  easily  to  be  erased.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  is  at  war  with  the  approach,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  following 
extract. 

"  In  this  situation,  the  solemn  ruins  seemed 
to  stand  mourning  in  their  sacred  solitude,  con- 
cealing woe  in  the  secluded  valley,  and  bending 
to  the  adversity  of  ages  ;  like  the  image  of  Me- 
lancholy, looking  down,  desponding,  on  the 
tomb  of  intolred  horrors,  and  wasted  ornaments. 
We  entered  into  the  limits  of  the  Monastery,  by 
the  old  gateway,  w  hich  has  a  lodge  above  it ; 
and,  by  a  swift  descent,  passed  to  the  hallowed 
site.  We  could  not  forbear  wondering  at  the 
present  owner,  suffering  a  row  pf  lime  trees, 
which  are  planted  by  the  road  side,  to  interrupt 
the  traveller's  view  of  these  fine  remains,  as  he 
descends  from  the  lodge ;  for,  so  very  unfor- 
tunately are  they  placed,  as  totally  to  intercept 
one  of  the  most  excellent  views  of  this  kind  in 
the  north  of  England.  Nothing  could  be  more 
august  than  the  approach  here,  if  those  execrable 
trees  were  taken  away;  for  the  advance  is  on  a 
straight  line  to  the  tower  with  the  colonade, 
which  formerly  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
this  edifice,  on  your  left  hand.  The  first  part 
you  come  to,  is  the  colonade,  having  five  circu- 
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lar  arches,  supported  oti  clustered  pillars,  in 
length  twenty-seven  paces.  A  facia  remains 
above  the  arches,  as  it  anciently  supported  the 
roof.  The  tower  is  supported  by  light  clustered 
pillars,  of  excellent  workmanship,  ^about  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  height,  with  capitals,  ornament- 
ed with  a  roll,  from  whence  spring  very  beauti- 
ful pointed  arches,  which  formed  the  cupola,  or 
lanthorn.  This  church  has  been  but  small,  the 
width  of  the  choir  being  only  twenty-five  feet, 
the  square  of  the  tower  twenty-one  feet,  and 
the  limb  of  the  cross,  which  we  could  trace^ 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  the  monastery  has  ad- 
joined to  the  church*  The  upper  chambers 
show  a  row  of  eight  windows  to  the  west,  and 
seven  to  the  east.  There  are  the  remains  of  three 
arches  on  one  aide  upon  the  ground  floor,  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  small  cloister  ; 
tjie  members  of  the  arches  are  numerous,  and 
aemicircular.  At  the  end  adjoining  to  the 
church,  is  a  large  window,  which  appeared  to 
us  to  have  appertained  to  the  chief  apartment 
of  the  house,  the  chapter  housei  or  refectory^ 
only  the  outside  walls  are  standing," 

^*  It  appears  that  many  eminent  persons  havo 
been  interred  here,  from  the  fragments  of  effi« 
gies  preserved^  and  now  placed  against  the 
walls  ;  but  no  inscription  or  other  evidence  Te-« 
mains,  save  the  devices  on  the  shields,  to  point 
out  to  whose  tombs  the  sculptare9  belonged. 
One  of  them  is  represented  in  a  coat  of  maiU 
with  his  hand  upon  his  sword;  another  beara  a 
i^ield  reversed,   as   a  mark  of  disgrace  for 
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treachery  or  cowardice  ;  but,  the  virtues  of  the 
one,  and  the  errors  of  the  other,  are  alike 
given  to  oblivion,  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  of 
the  scourging  angel  Dissohition. 

"  Ranulph,  son  of  the  first  Banulph  de  Mes- 
chines,  founded  this  abbey,  in  the  year  1134, 
for  Cistertian  monks,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  endowments  and  re- 
venues were  chiefly  from  the  founder's  muni- 
ficence.** 

This  abbey,  and  the  surrounding  domain,  are 
the  property  of  Miss  Senhouse,  who  resides  at 
the  mansion  house.  In  addition  to  the  view  of 
Calder  Abbey,  as  seen  from  the  south-west, 
may  be  discovered,  on  walking  round  the  ruin, 
other  excellent  points.  The  Colonade,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  ivy,  either  studied  sepa- 
rately, or  in  composition  with  the  tower,  is 
highly  deserving  notice;  and  the  tower,  as 
viewed  from  the  kitchen,  is  through  the  pic- 
tures(}ue  interior  of  the  refectory.  But,  this 
ruin  IS  not  elsewhere  so  richly  presented  as 
from  the  enclosed  space  on  the  south-east,  and, 
if  ridded  of  various  unsiglitly  little  building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  table,  it 
would  furnish  a  desirable  subject  for  the  exer- 
eise  of  the  pencil. 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  northern 
transept,  some  misshapen  sycamores,  horse 
chesnut,  and  beech  trees,  obscure  many  beau- 
ties :  but,  the  ash  trees  are  generally  fine,  and 
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greatly  enrich  the  various  elegant  combinations 
observed  in  a  progress  round  this  antiquated 
building. 

West  of  Calder  Bridge,  on  a  high  and  com- 
manding bank,  rising  from  the  river,  stands 
Ponsonby,  the  seat  of  Edward  Stanley,  Esq. 
whose  family  anciently  resided  at  Dale  Garth 
Hall.  Ponsonby  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Stanley's  four  hundred  and  thirty  years* 

From  Calder  Bridge,  over  the  higher  grounds, 
it  is  six  miles  to  Ennerdale  Bridge. 

Ilie  way  from  Calder  Bridge  to  Keswick,  by 
Ennerdale  Bridge,  and  Scale  Hill,  commences 
on  the  carriage  road  to  Calder  Abbey,  which  is 
under  a  high  sloping  bank,  graced  by  trees  for 
half  a  mile ;  there,  it  leaves  the  abbey  road,  and 
half  a  mile  more,  passes  a  house,  called  the  Flat, 
whence,  it  is  over  a  common  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  Ennerdale  Bridge. 

From  this  common,  something  beyond  the 
Flat,  is  a  iine  prospect  of  the  Ennerdale  and 
Wastdale  mountains;  among  which,  stand  con-, 
spicuous,  the  Chair,  Seat  Allan,  and  Cold  Fell;  at 
the  southern  angle  of  the  latter  is  a  piked  summit, 
called  Hay  Cocks :  at  one  end  of  this  particular 
part  of  Cold  Fell,  is  a  round  knott,  called  the 
Little  Gowder  Crag,  and  a  range  of  high  rocks, 
called  the  Great  Gowder  Crag,  at  the  other 
end.  Wastdale  Screes  are  observed  here ;  and, 
on  their  left.  Sea  Fell,  and  the  Pikes,  and  their 
separating  chasm,  Mickle  Door.     Onward,  the 
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hills  on  the  right  are  seen,  smooth  and  uniform, 
but  occasionally  interrupted  by  deep  ravines, 

1)resenting  singular  views  of  the  neighbouring 
ow  lands  i  and,  through  one  of  them  the  town 
of  Egremont.  Sometimes,  in  glorious  expanses 
of  one  vast  map,  is  exhibited,  that  rich  agricul- 
tural district  bordering  the  sea  coast,  and,  in  its 
garb  of  blue  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  high  grounds,  descending  towards 
Ennerdale  Bridge,  are  seen,  rising  from  the 
river  Ehen,  Stocka  Hall,  Salter  Hall,  and  Esket, 
all  embosomed  in  trees,  and  hence,  and  from 
Lampleugh,  all  the  country  receding  in  an 
aerial  prospective,  to  Workington,  Maryport, 
and  Alionby,  with  the  sea,  and  Solway  Frith 
beyond  it ;  and,  in  extreme  distance,  the  high 
lands  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  succession  of 
objects,  which,  happily  influenced  by  medium  at- 
mosphere,  cannot  fail  of  giving  pleasore  to  the 
mind.  Still  advancing  towards  the  bridge,  on  the 
right,  is  an  exhibition,  in  a  ruder  character,  of 
the  mountains,  extending  from  Lampleugh 
nearly  to  the  head  of  Buttermere.  The  Lamp- 
leugh and  Low's  Water  heights,  are  Kelton 
FeU,  Knock  Morton,  Burn  Bank,  and  Blake 
Fell.  Those  lying  between  Ennerdale  and  the 
lakes  of  Crummock  Water  and  Buttermere, 
Floutern  Pike,  Herd  House,  and  Sea ;  beyond 
which,  bounding  the  eastern  side  of  Crummock 
Water,  appears  that  aspiring  summit,  Grasraire. 
The  road,  having  some  pretty  buildings  on  the 
left,  is  steep  to  Ennerdale  Bridge.  Though  the 
public  house  is  not  large,  the  hostess  can  con^ 
trive  to  make  up  three  beds,  if  required. 
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From  the  inn,  with  the  river  Ehen,  and  the 
paper  mill,  on  the  left,  and  Crag  Fell,  on  the 
right,  it  is  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  foot  of 
Ennerdale  Water,  and  two  milea,  with  the  river 
on  the  right,  to  the  lands  near  How  HalT, 
where  its  best  features  are  presented. 

The  inn  stands  on  the  south,  and  the  chapel, 
a  neat  building,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
whence  the  road  has  a  considerable  ascent  for 
more  than  a  mile.  Stocka  Hall,  and  Salter  Hall, 
two  houses  standing  on  high  ground,  conrimand 
fine  prospects  of  the  Ennerdale  mountains,  though 
but  little  of  the  lake,  and  the  intervening  lands, 
are  less  inviting  to  the  eye  than  those  on  the  right 
and  left.  But,  very  pretty  views  of  the  lake 
(which  is  here  but  little  seen)  may  be  descried 
on  the  way  from  the  public  road  to  Bank  End, 
two  houses,  delightfully  situated  in  a  WQoded 
bottom.  Here,  as  at  Stocka  and  Salter  Halls^ 
tlie  Pillar  is  the  principal  mountain  in  the  ex« 
treme  distance. 

A  mile  ami  a  half  from  Ennerdale  Bridge, 
9taod  a  few  houses,  called  Kirkland,  from 
which,  over  the  common,  having  on  the  right. 
Gable,  and  the  left.  Knock  Morton,  is  the  way 
by  Blake  Fell,  and  High  Nook,  near  Low's 
Water,  to  Scale  Hill.  A  mile  beyond  Kirkland, 
the  road  from  Lampleugh  to  Egremont,  and 
Whitehaven,  is  on  the  left.  Half  a  mile  be* 
yond  this  junction,  and  three  miles  from  Enner* 
dale  Bridge,  is  Lampleugh  Cross,  where,  the 
road  on  the  left  turns  off  to  Cockermouth,  that 
2  L  2 
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on  the  right,  to  Scale  Hill.     At  Lampleugh 
Cross  are  two  public  houses. 

On  the  road  to  Scale  Hill,  a  little  in  advance 
from  Lampleugh  Cross,  is  a  passage  by  High 
Trees,  and  Fell  Dike,  to  Crosdale,  which  is 
near  the  finest  part  of  Ennerdale  Water. 
Lampleugh  Church  is  four  miles  from  Enner- 
dale Bridge;  it  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  hall  on  the  south,  both  anti- 
quated buildings;  the  latter,  the  ancient  fa- 
mily seat  of  the  Lampleugh's*  Date  on  a 
shield,  1595. 

A  little  beyond  the  church,  the  road  enters  a 
common,  from  which  there  is  a  view  to  the 
Scotch  mountains,  Ben  Garon,  and  ScrifFel. 
The  little  lake  on  the  left,  is  called  Moucheron 
Tarn.  The  Scotch  mountains  are,  for  a  time, 
lost,  but  presently  again  appear.  The  up- 
stretching  lands  seen  on  the  right,  are  Knock 
Morton,  and  Blake  Fell. 

Short  of  the  common  gate,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Scale  Hill,  one  turns  off  by  Water  End 
to  the  Western  side  of  Low's  Water.  Between 
the  common  and  the  highest  of  the  Water  End 
houses,  from  a  green  hill,  on  the  left,  there  is 
a  most  fascinating  scene  of  Low's  Water,  ob- 
served in  an  already  described  progress  round 
that  lake,  from  the  inn  at  Scale  Hill.  The 
public  road  is  only  a  little  on  the  left,  and,  from 
its  junction  with  this  deviating  road,  down  hill, 
all  the  way  to  Low's  Water,  and  partly  on  ita 
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banks,  to  Scale  Hill.  As  has  been  before  ob- 
served, the  road  from  Scale  Hill  to  Keswick  is 
either  by  Whinlatter  or  Buttermere. 
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This  road,  which  is  by  Skelwith  and  Colwith 
Bridges,  and  through  Langdale,  by  Little 
Langdale  Tarn,  has  been  described  in  the 
Langdale  excursion,  to  the  place  where  it  is 
left  on  the  road  by  Blea  Tarn  to  Great  Lang- 
dale; there,  it  is  scarely  seven  miles  from  Am- 
bleside. Hence,  the  road  is  to  Fell  Foot;  and 
from  Fell  Foot,  steeply,  to  the  county  stones, 
on  Wry  Nose,  distant  from  Ambleside,  eight 
miles.  When  the  high  way  to  Whitehaven 
from  Kenda),  was  over  Wry  Nose  and  Hard 
Knott,  Fell  Foot  was  then  a  public  house. 

On  ascending  Wry  Nose,  the  pikes  of  Lang- 
dale assume  a  dignified,  though  an  uncommon 
appearance ;  but  they  are  soon  lost.  On  the 
left,  are  the  Little  Langdale  Carrs,  and  other 
Coniston  mountains, ;  and,  in  retrospect,  Wans 
Fell  Pike,  seen  over  Little  Langdale,  and  the 
various  windings  of  the  Brathay. 

The  three  shire  stones,  where  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire 
unite,  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill.     Here» 
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the  road  enters  Lancashire,  having  the  stream 
which  divides  it  from  Cumberland,  on  the 
right.  This  road  falls  not  abruptly,  nor  has 
the  dale  any  striking  features. 

The  prospect  is  chiefly  on  Hard  Knott,  near 
the  farm  house,  called  Cockley  Beck :  the  river, 
issuing  from  the  county  stones,  is  met  by  that 
down  the  valley,  called  Mosedale.  At  Cockley 
Beck  Bridge,  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Amble- 
side, the  road  enters  Cumberland.  This  bridge 
is  at  the  foot  of  Hard  Knott ;  to  the  top  of 
which,  it  is  rather  steep.  The  prospect  back- 
ward, is  on  the  grand  mountains  of  Seathwaite 
and  Coniston. 

The  descent  from  the  top  of  JIard  Knott 
shows  through  the  screening  sides  of  consider- 
able acclivities,  the  beautiful  vale  of  Esk,  ter- 
ininated  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Muncaster  and  Ravenglass,  by 
the  sea.  In  fine  weather,  tlie  Isle  of  Man  may 
be  observed.  Something  more  than  half  way 
down  the  hill,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  on  the  right  of  the  road,  are  the  remains  of 
Hard  Knott  Castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  anciently  a  fortress  of  great  importance. 
"  It  is  built  of  common  fell  stone,  except  the 
corners  ;  which,  according  to  tlie  report  of  the 
country  people,  among  whom  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hard  Knott  Castle,  were  of  free 
stone,  but  has  been  all  taken  away  for  buildings, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  there  being  no  free  stone 
nearer  than  Goslbrth;   but  for  that  circum- 
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been  standing  at  this  day,  in  a  state  of  ad* 
mirable  perfection." 

From  Hard  Knott  Castle,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent  scene  of  Sea  Fell  and  the  Pikes,  supported 
by  the  immense  buttresses  rising  from  the  Esk. 
On  the  left,  is  in  view,  the  sea,'  and  all  the 
pleasing  intermediate  objects. 

Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  right, 
is  the  sheep  farm,  called  Brotherill  Keld.  On 
the  contrary  side  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to 
this  farm,  is  Toes,  the  property  and  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Towers.  Brotherill  ^Keld  be- 
longs to  Edward  Stanley,  Esq.  of  Ponsonby, 
and  is  tenanted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rogers. 

The  writer,  by  accident,  noticing  in  Cook's 
Topography,  a  description  of  the  Yeoman 
Shepherd  inhabiting  the  more  secluded  vales 
of  Cumberland,  has  here  presented  it  with  tht 
preparatory  introduction  of  the  editor* 

"  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  Northern  Tour,  has 
given  the  following  characteristic,  and  true  de* 
lineation  of  the  manners  and  circumstances  of 
a  class  of  men,  inhabiting  this  mountainous 
district. 

^'  In  the  midst  (says  our  author)  of  these  se- 
cluded scenes  formed  by  the  involutions  of  the 
mountains,  uncorrupted  by  the  society  of  the 
world,  lives  one  of  the  most  independent,  most 
moral,  and  most  respectable  character«  exhting^ 
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of  the  country.     His  property  usually  amounts 
from  ^80,  to   ^200,  a    year;    his  ma'nsion 
forms  the  central  point    of  his    possessions, 
where  he  passes  an  undisturbed  inoffensive  life, 
surrounded  by   his  own  paternal   meads  and 
native  hills.     Occupied  in  cultivating  the  form- 
er, and  browzing  the  latter  with  his  large  flocks 
of  3000,  or  4000  sheep,  he  has  no  temptation  to 
emigrate  from  home  ;  and,  knowing  but  few  of 
those  artificial  wants  which  spring  from  luxury, 
he  has  no  inclination  to  lessen  or  alienate  his. 
property  in  idle  expenditure,  but  transmits  to 
Ins  descendants,  without  diminution  or  increase, 
the  demesne,  which  had  been  left  to  himself 
by  his  own  frugal  and  contented  forefathers. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  more  frequent  instances 
occur,  in  the  deep  vales  of  Cumberland,   of 
property  being  enjoyed  for  a  long  series  of  gene- 
rations, by  the  same  family,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England.    Their  sheep  running  wild 
upon  the  mountains,  and  never  taken  into  the 
farm  yard,  are  exposed  to  perpetual  accidents, 
and  loss,   arising  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,    and  the   horrors    of  snow   storms; 
and,  in  some  instances  twelve  or  fifteen  head 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  year.     This  circum- 
stance prevents  them  from  getting  rich  j  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  flocks  are  kept  with- 
out the  least  expence  to  the  proprietors,  their 
losses  never  induce  poverty  upon  them ;   so 
that,  happily  oscillating  between  their  loss  and 
gain,  they  are  preserved  in   the  independent 
state,  that  golden  mearij  which  the  wise  Agur 
SO  earnestly  and  rationally  petitioned  of  his  God 
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that  he  might  enjoy.  Removed,  by  their  situa^ 
tion  and  circumstances,  from  the  ever  shifting 
scene  of  fashionable  life,  their  manners  continue 
primitive,  unabraded,  by  the  collision  of  gene- 
ral intercourse ;  thmr  hospitality  is  unbounded, 
and  sincere,  their  sentiments  simple,  and  their 
langi^ge  scriptural.  ^'  Go,"  said  an  estatesmani 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  he  had  entertained 
for  some  days,  in  his  hpuse,  ^*  go  to  the  vale^ 
on  the  other  side  of  yon  mountain,  to  the  house 
of  such  an  estatesman,  and  tell  him  you  come 
from  me.  Iknowhimnot,  but  he  will  receive  you 
kindly,  for  our  ^ejp  mingle  vjpion  the  moun* 
tains** 

It  is  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known,  that,  a  farmer  oi  fell  lands,  rents  like* 
wise  the  sheep  depastured  thereon.  Were  that 
not  the  case,  the  sheep  would  **  mingle  upon  the 
mountains,"  and  be  a  perpetual  source  of  anxi- 
ety and  trouble.  Eveir  fresh  renter  has  the 
^heep  numbered,  and  valued,  and  he  conditions 
with  his  landlord,  to  leave  upon  the  estate^ 
when  he  quits  it,  the  like  numbej  and  value. 

Few  of  the  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  or 
Lancashire  mountain  estatesmen,  as  they  are 
here  termed,  are  so  princely  in  their  flocks,  as 
to  possess  4000  sheep.  The  writer  has  not  heard 
of  one}  and  3000  is  a  number  to  which  few 
flocks  extend.  There  are,  perhaps  not  three 
other  adjoining  sheep  walks  in  the  above  coun- 
tries, ^n  which  so  great  a  number  of  sheep  are 
kept,  as  at  Toes,  BrotheriU  Keld,  and  JBIack 
Hall-     Mr.  William  Tyson,  of  Black    Hall 
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(one .  mile  south  of  Cockley  Beck)  in  Ins  life 
time,  had  under  his  care  upwards  of  2000 
sheep,  partly  his  own,  and  the  rest  rented.  Mn 
Roger's  flock  does  not  amount  to  3000,  all 
taken  with  the  land ;  Mr.  Towers's,  all  his  own 
property,  are  something  short  of  2000.  The 
stock  of  the  trul^  mountain  shepherd  varies 
little ;  reduction  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  high 
prices,  and  severe  winters: — accumulation  by 
mild  seasons,  and  low  prices. 

It  is  the  low  land  shepherd^,  or  those,  who,  at 
the  feet  of  mountains,  border  extensive  levels, 
whose  flocks  are  in  the  most  constant  state  of 
fluctuation:  these  are  principally  dealers.  Those 
within  the  fellish  recesses  attend  exclusively  to 
the  breeding,  health,  and  growth  of  their  sheep» 
and  their  sale,  when  fit  for  the  low  land  market. 
The  wool,  in  prosperous  times,  is  a  source  of 
considerable  gain. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  sheep, 
nearly  4000,  and  managed  under  his  direction, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson,  of  Bridekirk 
and  I^rton,  near  Cockermouth.  Mr.  Franklin, 
of  Forest  Hall,  near  Kendal,  has  upwards  of 
SOOO ;  Mr.  John  Abbott,  of  Thornthwaite  Hall, 
near  Haws  Water,  2500 ;  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
of  Shap,  2000 ;  Mr.  Matthew  Clark,  of  Shap 
Abbey,  1000.  The  above  are  not  rented,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  with  the  land  on  which  they 
are  pastured ;  they  are  the  property  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned.  In  Patterdale,  the  property  of 
John  Mounsey,  Esq.,  of  Patterdale  Hall,  1700; 
of  these  IPOO  are  shepherded  under  his  direc- 
tion }  300  by  one  of  Mr.  Mounsey's  sons ;  and 
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400  by  a  tenant.  Glen  Coin,  in  Patterdale,  MrJ 
Pearson,  900.  Troutbeck  Park,  his  own  and 
rented,  Mr.  John  Dawson,  1500.  Kentmere 
Hall,  rented,  1200.  Gatesgarth,  in  Buttermere, 
when  rented  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthias  Vicars, 
1300.  Langdale,  the  late  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
his  property,  1000.  Rented  by  Mr.  John  Green- 
up, of  High  Close,  900.  Mr.  Joseph  Postle* 
thwaite,  >vith  his  farm,  400.  Rosthwaite,  Mr, 
John  Wilson,  1000,  his  own.  Watenlath, 
own  and  rented,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  upwards 
of  1000.  Loughrigg,  Mr.  James  Cookson,  his 
own,  800.  Mr.  Thomas  Irvin,  900,  of  these 
800  rented,  100  his  own.  Long  Sleddale,  his 
own  and  rented,  800,  Mr.  Michael  Mattison. 
Hartshop  Hall,  Mr.  Robert  Grisedale,  800,  rent- 
ed. Wastdale  Head,  Mr.  Wilson  Stable,  rents 
800.  Tilberthwaite,  Mr.  Georce  Martin,  800 
rented.  Swindale,  near  Shap,  Air.  James  Sewel, 
his  own,  600.  Ambleside,  on  their  own  land, 
Messrs.  Daws,  Jackson,  and  Thomas  Jackson, 
200  each.  On  rented  lands,  Mr.  Michael  Daw- 
son, chiefly  his  own,  500,  Mr.  David  Powley, 
400,  rented.  Grasmere,  Messrs.  Tyson  and 
Pearson,  their  own,  having  each  400.  Mar- 
dale,  Mr.  Richard  Holm,  his  own  property,  400 : 
Mr.  R.  Greenhow,  400,  rented.  Wythburn, 
Messrs.  Mandal  and  Plasket,  400  each.  These 
are  the  greatest  shepherds  amongst  the  North- 
ern mountains ;  but  as  many  of  the  estatesmen 
are  the  proprietors  of  sheep  farms  not  under 
their  immediate  management,  the  aggregate 
number  owned  by  them  would  in  some  instances 
be  very  considerable.  Mr.  Thomas  Towers, 
above  mentioned,  perhaps  takes  charge,  on  hid 
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own  land,  of  a  greater  rtumber  than  any  other 
individual ;  and  that  number  is  less  than  2000. 

Some  of  these  estatesmen  or  statesmen  possess 
double,  treble, — some  four  times  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum — and  though  ** knowing  few 
of  those  artificial  wants  which  spring  from  lux- 
^  wry,**  have  flot  on  that  account  the  less  anxiety 

for  money ;  accumulation  with  them  being  as 
important  a  consideration  as  with  the  busiest  of 
the  busy  inhabitants  of  |towns*  Though  gene* 
rally  honest,  yet  in  their  worldly  intercourse 
these  statesmen  are  not  less  wary  than  their 
brethren  in  the  cabinets  of  courts;  but  with  all 
their  love  of  gain  and  aversion  to  expenditure, 
the  statesmen  are  a  cheerful  and  an  intelligent 
race  of  men,  ready  on  occasion  to  supply  infbr- 
hiation  j  and  an  evening's  fire-side  with  one  of 
these  august  dalelanders  and  his  family,  parti- 
cularly if  familiarized  to  the  mountain  dialect, 
must  impress  the  \'isitor  highly  in  their  fkvour. 

In  Eskdale  and  Seathwalte,  the  fell  lands 
bearing  a  much  larger  portion  to  the  bottom 
lands  tlian  those  in  other  places,  the  shepherds 
are  of  necessity  tompelled  in  the  winter  season 
to  deny  their  sheep  any  other  subsistance  than 
such  as  is  produced  on  the  mountains*  During 
half  the  year,  the  upper  regrons  of  these  scanty 
pastures  are  covered  with  snow  ;  then  thg  rounds 
of  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  shepherds  and 
their  assistants  anre. almost  mcredibly  laborious. 
Drifts  of  snow,  produced  by  storms  and  hurri- 
canes, overwhelm  and  sometimes  prove  fatal  to 
the  sheep  j  but  out  of  which  they  are  usually 
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regained ;  the  place  being  first  marked  by  the 
sagacious  dog.  There  are  many  instances  of 
sheep  being  taken  alive  from  these  snowy  graves, 
after  being  buried  in  them  for  three  weeks.  In 
the  most  inclement  seasons,  except  in  Seathwaite 
and  Eskdale,  the  sheep  are  conducted  to  the  in- 
tacks  (large  pastures  observed  on  the  sides  of 
hills),  there  they  are  fed  twice  a  day  with  hay. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Warner's  information  rejecting 
sheep  was  derived  from  Seathwaite  or  Eskdale, 
and  not  knowing  that  the  mode  of  treatment  in 
those  dales  was  local  and  peculiar  to  a  district, 
has  given  it  as  the  general  mode  of  management 
throughout  these  mountains. 

Summer  is  the  shepherd's  holiday ;  then  they 
have  little  trouble  with  their  sheep.  Preparitory 
to  their  being  shorn,  they  are  washed*  This 
washing  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  June ; 
and  the  shearing,  which  is  performed  in  the 
fhrm  yard,  commences  in  the  middle  of  July. 
For  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  rot 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  the  wool,  the 
sheep,  not  only  in  Seathwaite  and  Eskdale,  but 
in  all  other  parts  among  the  lakes,  are  conducted 
to  the  lower  lands,  and  there  profusely  anointed 
with  a  salve,  composed  of  tar  and  fresh  butter. 
In  Seathwaite  and  Eskdale  there  are  a  greater 
proportion  of  sheep  and  lambs  annually  lost  than 
m  places  where  they  are  foddered,  particularly 
lambs ;  the  ewes  remaining  on  the  fells  during 
the  lambing  season.  Those  in  other  ddes  are 
conducted  to  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  when 
the  lambs  are  two  months  old,  they,  with  their 
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datn<3,  are  driven  to  the  mountains*  It  is  re- 
markable that  when  the  sheep  are  returned  to 
their  elevated  pastures^  that  they  betake  them- 
selves  to  the  same  ground  from  which  they  had 
for  a  time  bei^n  detached.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  a  sheep  will  stray  from  the  flock  "and 
mingle  upon  the  mountains"  with  those  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbour;  but  these  are  rarely  lost; 
the  owner  is  presently  apprized  of  the  foundling, 
and  it  is  taken  home  at  the  annual  feasting  of 
the  shepherds,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  bu- 
siness ;  and  among  other  branches  to  give  each 
man  his  own. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1817,  on  his  way 
to  Ambleside  from  Keswick,  the  writer  arrived 
in  time  to  join  the  shepherds  at  one  of  their 
annual  dinners  at  the  Horse's  Head,  in  Wyth- 
bun). 

Who  can  read  without  admiring  Mr,  Warner's 
description  of  the  mountain  shepherd,  in  which, 
had  truth  been  unmixed  with  fable,  then  it  had 
been  useful  as  a  piece  of  information  ;  but  it  is 
presumed  that  no  language,  however  elegant, 
can  apologize  for  a  want  of  accuracy.  Readers 
never  having  seen  a  mountain  or  a  lake,  will 
see  in  the  "Northern  Tour **  the  Cumberland 
estatesman  as  an  Arcadian  shepherd  of  that 
happy  era  when  distinguished  for  his  simplicity 
of  manners  and  attachment  to  pastoral  retire- 
ment, he  ranged  his  mountains  and  his  plains, 
tuned  his  voice  and  his  pipes,  and  while  possess- 
ing sufficient  of  the  refinement,  had  nothing  of 
the  vices  of  the  states  by  which  he  was  environ- 
ed. 
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Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  impute  to  the 
reverend  authpr  any  intention  to  mislead  his 
reader,  doubtless  the  outline  which  he  has  so 
happily  coloured  and  effected  into  a  glowing 
picture,  was  given  as  correct. 

The  last  of  these  lines,  beginning  with  **  Go, 
said  an  estatesman,"  if  read  by  an  estatesiijan, 
will  pervade  his  visage  with  a  smile.  The  es- 
tatesmen  are  men  of  good  common  sense,  and 
valuable  members  of  society. 

Brotherill-keld  and  Toes  are  planted  each  a 
short  distance  from  the  river  Esk,  half  a  mile 
above  the  bridge  over  which  the  Kendal  and 
Whitehaven  road  passes.  Hence  it  is  through 
the  romantic  vale  of  Esk,  out  of  which  rise 
rocky  knolls,  most  charmingly  enriched  with 
trees,  and  bordered  by  considerable  uplands. 
On  the  left,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  called  Birker, 
is  Birker  force,  a  singular  water-fall,  noticed  in 
the  early  part  of  this  work.  Not  far  from  the 
church,  which  is  on  the  left,  a  road  turns  on  the 
right  leading  by  Burnmoor  Tarn  to  Wastdale 
Head.  A  little  on  the  road,  by  pursuing  the 
directions  which  maybe  had  from  neighbouring 
houses  the  pedestrian  may  cross  a  hill  into  Mi- 
terdale,  and  thence,  over  the  southern  end  of 
the  Screes,  to  Latterbarrow,  where  there  is  a 
grand  view  of  Wast  Water.  The  way  to  the 
Strand  public-house,  or  that  to  the  lake,  may  be 
observed  on  descending. 

A  little  beyond  Eskdale  chapel,  on  the  left, 
over  the  river,  stands  Dale  Garth  Hall,  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Edward  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Ponsonby. 
"  Dale  Garth  Hall,  the  ancient  oianor-house  of 
Awsthwaite,  was  the  place  of  reaidence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Stanley,  ever  since  the  year 
1 345.  The  house  was  a  very  spacious  buUaingy 
but  part  of  it  has  been  pulled  aown  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor's  father  (the  present  Mr.  Stan- 
lev's  grandfather) ;  the  remains  shew  the  mode 
of  architecture  used  in  these  distant  ages,  when 
that  country  abounded  in  timber  trees,  each 
beam  is  founded  in  the  entire  stem  of  an  oak, 
and  each  step  in  the  stair-case  is  a  solid  block  of 
the  same  wood ;  this  profusion  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  are  informed  that  a 
squirrel  could  travel  from  Dale  Garth  to  Hard 
Knot  mountain  by  the  tops  of  trees,  the  forest 
was  so  closely  wooded.''  Dale  Garth  Hall 
is  an  excellent  object  for  the  exercise  of  the 
pencil.  That  awful  chasm  enclosing  a  water- 
fall ^called  Stanley  Gill,  is  a  littie  way  from 
Dale  Garth  Hall.  It  is  well  worth  attention 
and  maybe  scan  by  application  at  the  halU 
Stanley  Gill  has  been  already  described. 

A  mile  beyond  Dale  Garth  Hall  a  road  turns 
on  the  left,  and  having  crossed  the  Eak  and 
passed  a  few  houses  called  Yesterfield,  it  ascends 
steeply  to  a  common,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
Ulpha  Kirk  House,  seated  on  a  bank  above 
the  river  Dudden,  over  which  is  a  bridge  four 
miles  from  Broughton. 

In  a  direct  line  south  from  Dale  Garth  Hall, 
but  perhaps  three  miles  by  Yesterfield,  on  ground 
of  considerable  elevation,  is  Devoke  Water,  g 
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lake,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  island*  The 
immediate  boundaries  of  this  lake  are  humble  j 
but  the  high  mountains  of  Eskdale^  Wastdale, 
and  Cofiiston,  are  in  view  from  its  western  side, 
Devoke  Water  has  the  finest  trout  known  in 
the  North,  for  size,  redness,  and  flavour, 

A  little  beyond  the  last  deviation  from  the 
Eskdale  road  by  Santon  Brige  to  Wast  Water, 
and  upwards  of  seventeen  miles  from  Ambleside, 
one  turns  on  the  left  to  Muncaster  Castle  and 
to  Ravenglass, 

At  LfOukay  Hall  the  road  crosses  the  rrver 
Mite,  Twenty  miles  from  Ambleside  it  Reaches 
Santon  Bridge,  at  which  there  is  a  public-house. 
Short  of  the  Bridge,  a  road  turns  off  by  Irton 
Hall  to  Ravenglass. 

From  Santon  Bridge  it  is  two  miles  to  the 
Strands  public-house  at  Nether  Wastdale ;  but 
the  direct  road  to  the  lake  leaves  the  public- 
house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  left,  and  from 
Santon  Bridge  it  is  three  miles  to  Wast  Water. 

On  the  vay  from  Santon  Bridge  to  Wast 
Water,  that  lake  is  seen  to  great  advantage  by 
ascending  Latterbanrow,  a  hill  on  the  right. 
From  various  points  on  this  eminence,  may  be 
observed  the  whole  circumference  of  the  lake, 
with  its  elegant  winding  shores,  bold  head-lands, 
bordering  enclosures,  and  sublime  mountains. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  stands  Eusihwaite, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  Ciook,  before 
mentioned :  from  each  side  of  the  river  in  pro- 
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fusion  spring  woods,  which,  if  well  managed^ 
would  greatly  beautify  this  neighbourhood.  On 
the  right  rises  the  Screes,  with  its  vast  over- 
hanging rocks  and  shiver,  in  all  the  subdued 
colours  of  the  rainbow ;  opposite  the  Screes,  in 
many  flexures,  may  be  seen  the  road,  extending 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  over  it  Bowderdale,  with 
its  cultivated  fields,  and  Yewbarrow,  shewing  a 
new  set  of  features ;  but  Gable,  over  the  head 
of  the  lake,  displaying  an  outline  difiering  little 
in  its  appearance  to  that  presented  from  all 
parts  of  tne  road  on  a  progress  towards  the  fooc 
of  the  mountain.  Kirkfell  is  shewn  between 
Yewbarrow  and  Gable,  and  on  the  right  of  Ga- 
ble, behind  the  Screes,  a  portion  of  Linfifmetl. 
On  the  left  are  Buckbarrow  and  Middle  FelL 

These  scenes  are  somewhat  varied  from  the 
side  of  the  Screes  on  the  south  of  Eusthwaite, 
and  thence  towards  the  foot  of  Wast  Water,  still 
having  Gable  as  the  principal  distant  fea- 
ture. Opposite  a  ruined  boat-house  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake,  in  connection  with  the  river,  and 
having  Gable  sublimely  cut  off  on  the  right  by 
the  Screes,  is  a  grand  combination,  particularly 
if  assisted  by  neighbouring  trees,  to  give  it  ba- 
lance on  the  left* 

On  pursuing  the  margin  of  the  lake,  Yew- 
barrow still  in  new  but  not  unpleasing  lines,  is 
presented  over  the  water,  and  the  fields  of  Bow- 
derdale, having  in  front  the  bold  rocks  that 
have  tumbled  from  the  mountains. 

Seen  over  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  with  the 
middle  ground  buildings  and  trees  at  Crook,  and 
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Buclcbarrow  Pike  as  a  back-ground,  is  not  only 
a  singular  but  an  agreeable  association. 

The  Screes  stretch  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  the  lake  on  its  eastern  side,  and,  from  the 
feet  of  the  monstrous  crags  which  often  over- 
hang their  bases,  the  mountdin  is  one  continued 
surface  of  loose  stones,  which  occasionally  shiver 
into  the  water  ;  nay,  the  rocks  themselves  have 
been  know  to  fall,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
the  peaceful  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  so 
much  in  volume  as  to  shake  the  very  foundation 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  now  at  rest  except 
in  frosty  weather,  wlien  sometimes  a  large  stone 
is  detached  from  the  rest,  and  hurled  to  the 
lake.  In  Mr.  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cum-, 
berland,  the  Screes  are  thus  described,  "  Part 
of  the  cliffs  or  scar  consists  of  rotten  stone  and 
red  gravel,  which  is  continually  running  down 
into  Wast-water  lake  v/ith  great  precipitancy, 
which  sometimes,  when  a  more  tnan  ordinary 
break  or  rent  happens,  causes  a  prodigious  noise, 
jire  and  smoke^  which  in  the  night  time  appears 
like  lightning  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nether 
Wastdalcy  which  lies  opposite  to  the  Screes^  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lake.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Screes  is  the  finest  soft  red  ore,  used  for 
what  is  there  called  smitting  (rudding  or  mark* 
ing)  the  sheep.  On  the  top  of  the  Screes  stood 
for  ages  a  very  large  stone,  called  Wilson's 
horse,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  it  fell  down 
into  the  lake,  when  a  cleft  was  made  about  100 
yards  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  of  incredibly 
depth/' 
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In  a  memoranduin  book  of  the  writer's  is  the 
following  passage : — 180$,  July  '^Oth,  went  from 
Mr.  Fletcher's,  at  Wastcfale  llead,  to  the  foot 
of  Wast  Water,  crossed  its  outlet,  and  proceed- 
ed for  some  distance  under  the  Screes,  in  quest 
by  subjects.  The  morning  on  leaving  my  friends 
was  mild,  but  heac  ensued,  which  was  gradually 
encreased  to  an  almost  insupportable  degree ; 
this  heat  was  succeeded  as  suddenly  as   unex- 

})ectedly  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder, 
ightning,  and  hail.  Fine  mountains,  animated 
of  glowing  sunshine,  were  now  veiled  in  a  ter« 
rifying  gloom,  ami  the  prospect  exclusively  on 
the  falling  haii  and  blackened  waters  of  the  lake 
transiently  enlightened  by  flickering  flashes  from 
the  angry  firmament.  Sheltered  for  some  time 
from  the  hail  under  a  thick  holly  bush,  T  felt  no 
inconvenience ;  but  this  hail  was  succeeded  by 
rain,  in  which  I  was  presently  as  completely 
saturated  as  if  dragged, an  hour  in  the  lake. 
Shivering  with  cold,  1  hastened  to  the  first  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  which  is  Eusthwaite, 
belonging  to  and  inhabited  by  Mr.  Lancelot 
Porter,  whose  wite  is  sister  to  Mr.  Isaac  Flet- 
cher, at  that  time  living  at  Wastdale  Head.  At 
Eusthwaite  the  shepherds  and  the  shepherdesses 
were  sitting  round  the  fire,  the  rum  bottle  and 
every  suitable  accommodation  were  instantly 

Produced,  but  this  was  not  the  first  instance  of 
ospitality  there  witnessed.  In  company  with 
my  friend  W.,  in  the  year  J  800,  we  greatly 
admired  the  easy  politeness  with  which  we  were 
served  by  the  distress  of  the  house.  My  friend 
IL,  whom  I  left  that  morning  at  Wastdale 
Head,    unassailed  by  tempest   and    screened 
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from  sunshine,  made  some  admirable  studies  of 
dogs  and  sheep.  The  aflernoon  was  of  a  de- 
lightful temperature,  and  after  drying  and  re« 
freshing  myself,  and  repairing  my  ragged  port- 
folio, 1  resumed  and  continued  my  labours  till 
the  coming  on  of  night. 

While  under  the  holly  bush  my  mind  was  in- 
voluntarily  led  to  ruminate  on  the  days  when 
stones  were  so  profusely  dislodged  from  the 
Screes  and  tumbled  to  the  water,  and  though 
latterly  more  at  rest,  busy  imagination  pictured 
the  probability  of  a  repetition ;  than  which 
none  seemed  a  more  likely  sea^n  than  the  pre- 
sent. Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  rain,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  examhie  the  hail  stones: 
of  these  many  were  as  large  as  a  moderately 
sized  walnut,  a|Qd  the  contents  a  globe  of  con- 
gealed snow  inserted  in  a  cone  of  transparent 
ice.  The  effects  ot  the  storm  were  limited  to  a 
narrow  compass,  not  being  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  evident  after  its  dissipation  by 
a  reference  to  the  opposite  mountain  Buckbar- 
row,  which  exhibited,  at  tlie  same  moment,  the 
hoary  robe  of  winter,  in  a  bordering  of  sum* 
mer*s  verdure.  Longitudinally  it  extended  to 
Langdale,  perhaps  ten  miles:  there  it  did 
great  injury  by  breaking  windows  and  the  de- 
struction of  whole  fields  of  corn« 

The  river  Irt,  which  has  its  sources  in  Sly  Head, 
Gable,  and  the  Pillar,  having  left  the  lake  and 
passed  Irton  Hall,  Holm  Rook,  and  prig,  joins 
the  Mite  and  the  Ksk  at  liavcnglass,  and  the 
sea  at  Drig  Point. 
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IrtonHall,  scarcely  a  mile  from  Santon  Bridge, 
the  seat  of  Edward  Lampleugh  Irton,  Esq.,  has 
been  the  family  place  of  the  Irtons  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Irton  Hall  is  of  various  dates,  but 
the  tower  is  ancient  and  picturesque,  and  the 
whole  building  is  surrounded  by  trees  of  a  dig- 
nified beauty,  elsewhere  rarely  equalled. 

Holm  Rook,  the  seat  of —  Lutwidge,  Esq., 
stands  on  the  north  banks  of  the  river  "  Irt ; 
"  much  improvement  is  seen  about  it,  good  gar- 
dens and  pleasant  wail:s.*' 

Muncaster  Castle  is  the  ancient  fimily  seat 
of  the  Penningtons,  who  have  resided  there 
and  at  other  neighbouring  buildings,  from  the 
conquest  to  the  present  day.  "  It  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Esk,  fronting  to  the 
south  and  west.  The  vale  of  Esk  is  recreative; 
the  Castle  commands  an  extensive  land  and  sea 
prospect.  Pleasant  waK;s  and  gardens  about  the 
house  and  park. 

Muncaster  Castle  is  inhabited  by  Lord  Lind* 
sey,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Muncaster,  by  whom  that  noble  mansion  was 
very  much  improved. 

Ravenglass  is  a  small  but  ancient  sea-port 
town,  situate  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Irt,  Mite,  and  Esk,  and  is  famous 
for  the  best  oysters  on  the  coast.  It  has  little 
trade,  though  possessing  every  advantage  for 
that  purpose.  Its  market  is  on  Saturday.  I'he 
writer  admits  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  ^'  Tht 
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little  tov^n  of  Ravenglass  has  a  good  inn  for 
travellers ;  made  aereeable  to  us  by  the  civility 
of  the  owners."  Here  is  a  free  school,  founded 
by  a  Cook  to  the  Pennington  family. 

Between.  Ravenglass  and  Devoke  Water,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Barnscar. 

"  Another  piece  of  antiquity  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Barnscar, 
which  is  situated  on  a  verdant  hill,  in  the  manor 
of  Birkby,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  called  Devoke 
Water.  Tradition  gives  this  place  to  the  Danes, 
Avho,  it  is  said,  gathered  for  inhabitants,  the 
men  of  Drig,  and  the  women  of  Beckermot,  in 
memory  of  which,  there  is  yet  a  popular  saving, 
^^  let  us  go  together  Uke  lads  of  Drig  and  lasses 
of  Beckermot.'*  "This  place  is  about  300 
yards  long  from  east  to  west,  and  100  yards  broad, 
from  north  to  south :  now  walled  round,  save 
at  the  east  end,  near  three  feet  in  height : 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  long  street  with 
several  cross  ones :  the  remains  of  house-steads, 
within  the  wbUs,  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  they  are  innumera- 
ble, especially  on  the  south  side  and  west  end  : 
the  circumference  of  the  city  and  suburbs  i« 
near  three  computed  miles ;  the  figure  an  ob- 
long-square :  there  is  an  ancient  road  through 
the  city,  leading  from  Ulpba  to  Ravenglass. 
About  the  ^ear  1730,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver  coin  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  bouses,  concealed  in  a  cavity  formed  in  a 
beam,  they  were  claimed  by  the  lord  of  th« 
manor/*     "  We  have  no  further  information  «f 
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this  treasure  which,  perhaps  would  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  place.*' 

Though  a  description  of  the  sublime  scenery 
on  Wast  Water  has  been  attempted  in  a  journey 
from  Keswick  by  Wast  Water  to  Calder  Bridge^ 
it  will  nevertheless  be  slightly  noticed  in  the 
Ambleside  excursion  already  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake. 

On  the  way  from  the  Strands  to  the  two 
houses  called  Crook,  the  Screes  are  occasionally 
in  view ;  but  little  of  the  lake  is  seen  till  the 
traveller  arrives  at  Crook,  where,  from  a  field 
adjoining  the  lake  and  fronting  the  house,  is 
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Great  Gable  is  at  the  end  of  a  vista  formed 
by  Middle  Fell,  Yewbarrow,  ami  Kirk  Fell,  on 
the  k^ft,  and  on  the  right  by  Lingmell  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  Screes,  the  rugged  end 
not  sharing  in  the  composition.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  many  pleasant  bays,  appear  the  culti- 
vated lands  at  Bowderdale,  with  Yewbarrow  in 
a  new  line  above  them.  Here  are  observed,  at 
the  foot  of  Lingmell,  the  enclosures  at  Wast- 
dale  Head.  The  houses,  with  trees  of  seve- 
ral sorts,  here  combine  into  a  valuable  front 
ground* 
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From  Crook  it  is  a  short  distance  to  the  com^i 
mon,  on  entering  which,  partly  shut  out  on  the 
east  bv  a  bold  projection,  the  Screes  are  pre- 
sentea  in  awful  grandeur.  Beyojod  this  projec- 
tion, in  one  heavenly  expanse  of  water,  is  exhi- 
bited the  lake  and  all  its  pretty  winding  shores, 
bold  rocks,  and  rocky  mountains,  '^l^^ce,  with 
Buckbarrow  and  Middle  Fell  on  the^eft,  and 
the  Screes  and  the  water  on  the  right,  the  rpad» 
after  a  quick  succession  of  traverses,  ascents, 
and  descents,  reaches,  at  the  end  of  a  mile,  Ne-- 
ther  Beck  Bridge.  Down  to  this  brid^,  ob- 
served between  Middle  Fell  and  Yewbarrow, 
are  various  craggy  heights,  the  principal  of 
which,  and  appearing  over  Nether  Beck,  is  the 
Hay  Cock. 

Scarcely  half  way  up  the  lake  is 


This  view  of  the  grand  crags,  bordered  by  the 
more  abrupt  part  of  the  Screes,  is  from  a  rock 
on  the  side  of  the  lake  with  a  solitary  ash  spring- 
ing from  it:  south  of  Bowderdafe  few  trees 
stand  upon  the  shore. 

Nether  Beck  Bridge  is  a  good  front  ground 
either  to  Yewbarrow  or  to  Scafell. 

From  Nether  Beck  Bridge,  skirting  the  Bow* 
derdale  enclosures  and  the  farm-house  on  the 
lefl,  it  is  a  half  mile  to  Over  Beck  Bridge, 
from  which  there  are  three  excellent  views^ 
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having  severally    the   mountains   Yevrbarrow, 
Gable,  and  Sea  fell  as  distances ;  the  latter  is 

Lingmell,  the  Pikes,  and  Scafell,  are  here  dis- 
played. The  Pikes,  one  rocky  mountain  in 
the  middle,  though  higher  than  Scafell,  appears 
depressed,  owing  to  its  being  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator  than  Scafell.  This 
scene  is  represented  as  partially  obscured  by 
clouds. 

By  pursuing  the  course  of  Over  Beck  to  m 
sharp  turn  will  be  discovered 


^rU)iiarriA)»  from  Bfrintitrlirair* 
jlo*  dPftB-nlnr. 

It  is  the  scene  described  in  a  deviation  from 
Over  Beck  Bridge,  when  on  the  way  from  Kes* 
wick  through  Borrowdale  to  Calder  Bridge. 
Yewbarrow  here  has  a  truly  conical  appearance, 
this  with  the  fore-ground  materials  is  rendered 
into  a  pleasing  combination. 

From  Over  Beck  Bridge  it  is  a  mile  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  road  to  which  Sca^ 
fell  is  a  commanding  object;  the  Pikes,  like- 
'wise  a  little  in  advance  from  the  bridge,  begin 
to  shew  their  separation  by  the  gradual  deve- 
loperaent  of  that    yawning  aperture,  Mickle 
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Door.  Still  in  progress  towards  the  village  of 
Wastdalo  Head,  the  Pikes,  the  Door,  and  Sea- 
fell,  are  lost  beyond  Lingmell. 

From  Wastdale  Head  it  is  a  precipitous  as- 
cent to  Sty  Head,  having  the  tremenaous  rocks 
of  Gable  on  the  left,  and  those  of  Lingmell  Crag 
on  the  right ;  in^front  Great  End.  Lingmell 
Crag  is  succeeded  by  Broad  Crag,  and  the  rikes 
grandly  out-topping  the  whole.  From  Sty 
Head  the  way  to  Ambleside  is  either  by  Sprink- 
ling or  Ang(e  Tarns,  or  through  Borrowdale, 
and  thence  over  Greenup  by  Grasmere  to  Am- 
bleside ;  or  by  Rosthwaite,  Bowder  Stone,  and 
Lowdore  to  K  eswick. 


Carrtase  JeaaXM  to  SOast^lnater^ 

Four  wheeled  carriages  may  travel  to  Wast 
Water  more  commodiously  from  Keswick  than 
from  Ambleside.  From  Keswick,  in  a  three 
days  journey  over  the  same  ground,  to  and  from 
the  lake,  or  otherwise  on  lines  producing  an 
amusing  variety. 

All  the  courses  on  the  approach  to  Wast 
Water  centre  at  Calder  Bridge ;  from  which 
bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  there  is  only  one 
near  road ;  and  that  is  by  Gosforth  and  iNether 
Wastdale  Chapel. 

The  shortest,  but  the  most  uneasy  road,  is  by 
Scale  Hill  and  Enncsrdale  Bridge  to  Calder 
Bridge ;    the  longest  and  best  made  road  is 
2  0  2 
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through  Cockermouth,  Workington,  Whiteha- 
ven, and  Egremont  to  Calder  Bridge.  This 
latter  rout,  W  leavine  Workington  on  the  lefl^ 
and  passing  n^om  CocKermouth  direct  to  White- 
haven, is  shortened  two  miles*  On  a  journey 
to  Wast  Water  by  Scale  Hill,  the  acclivities  are 
avoided  by  proceeding  to  Calder  Bridge  by 
EOTetnont  rather  than  by  Ennerdale  Bridge* 
The  Egremont  road  leaves  that  to  Ennerdale 
Bridge  half  a  mile  in  advance  from  Lampleugh 
Cross  ^  but  the  Egremont  road,  if  easier  than 
that  by  Ennerdale  Bridge,  is  not  only  longer 
but  more  sparing  in  its  exhibition  of  extensive 
sea  and  land  views. 


Carriage  e^xmrsion  from  ft tstof tit  to  WBaat^ 
inater  hp  CoritermQut$»  Wl|itte]^en»  anil 
€sttmtmt 

The  road  from  Keswick  to  Whitehaven  has 
been  noticed  to  the  sixth  mile  stone,  which 
Inlands  on  Whinlatter,  half  way  between  Kes- 
wick and  Cockermouth.  A  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  this  stone,  is  the  deviating  road  by  §win* 
side  to  Scale  Hill.  Thoueh  on  passing  from 
Keswick  to  Cockermouth  Uie  first  half  is  8up9« 
rior  to  the  latter,  the  latter  half  has  many 
charming  features.  A  rumbling  stream,  deeply 
engulphed  in  rocks  and  wood,  is  the  traveller's 
companion  all  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Below  New  Orchard,  on  this  descent,  the  Italian 
looking  bridge  crossing  a  gully,  deserves  the 
artist's  attention.  The  higher  end  of  Lorton  is 
gradually  unfolded,  to  the  spectator  on  bis  near- 


ing  the  famoud  yew  tree^  eight  mileB  from  Kc8« 
wick.  Here  the  circuitous  road  to  Scale  Hill 
leaves  the  turnpike  road,  which  latter  havtng 
passed  a  pretty  flat  of  four  miles,  arrives  at 
Cockermouth.  After  commenting  on  the  bar- 
ren borders  of  the  road  oil  the  top  oi  Whinlatter, 
Mn  Hutchinson  thus  proceeds:  <' Suddenly 
you  emerge  from  this  gigantic  scene  into  the 
vale  of  Lorton,  through  which  the  river  Cocker 
runs,-*-a  theatre  forn^  of  stupendous  heightSt 
about  three  miles  in  dtameter»  beautified  with 
rich  nueadows,  eminences  covered  with  wood» 
and  scattered  hamlets :  whilst  here  and  there 
perpendicular  and  lofty  cliffs  burst  from  the 
sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains/* 

Mr*  Gilpin,  speaking  of  this  vale,  says— « 
'*  This  vale,  uillike  all  tte  past,  presents  us  with 
a  landscape  entirely  new.  No  lakes,  no  rocks 
are  here  to  blend  the  ideas  of  dignity  and  gran- 
deur with  that  of  beauty.  All  is  simplicity  and- 
repose.  Nature,  in  this  scene,  lays  totally  aside 
her  majestic  frown,  and  wears  only  a  lovely 
smile." 


Codtermout]^' 

For  the  following  account  of  Cockermouth 
and  its  Castle,  in  addition  to  his  observations 
made  on  the  spot,  the  writer  is  considerably 
indebted  to  Hutchinson's  Histor}*^  of  Cumber-- 
land,  and  to  a  Gentleman  residing  in  the  town. 

*'  Cockermouth  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Brigham.    It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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is  defended  at  intervals  by  a  large  explora- 
tory tower  and  a  square  bastion,  v^hich  com- 
mand the  town :  the  extremities  of  the  wall 
are  fortified  with  the  circular  tower  before  men- 
tioned, and  a  square  tower  which  forms  part  of 
the  defence  of  the  northern  part  of  the  fortress. 
The  nordi  side  is  defended  by  a  moat,  the  wall 
is  lofty  and  strengthened  with  a  square  bastion* 
It  is  computed  the  walls  are  six  hundred  yards 
in  compass.  On  each  side  of  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  interior  court  or  area,  is  a  dun« 
geon  or  vault,  capable  of  containing  fortv  or 
fifty  persons  each :  a  small  aperture  is  left  in 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  to  let  down  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  doomed  to  the  horrid  cell ; 
on  the  side  of  each  is  a  slip  qr  loose  holci 
whereby  the  provissions  were  conveyed  with  a 
rope  to  the  miserable  inhabitants.  Such  seve* 
rities  as  the  captives  in  war  suffered  in  ancient 
times,  rendered  the  battles  more  bloody,  as  im* 
prisonmcnt  was  worse  than  death  {  or  rather 
such  a  doom  might  be  called  a  lingering  ex* 
ecution. 

"This  was  assuredly  the  baronial  seat  of 
the  Lords  of  Allerdale;  but  authors  differ  much 
about  the  original  founder,  though  all  seem  to 
agree  that  its  date  is  but  a  few  years  posterior 
to  the  conquest  By  some  we  are  told,  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  Waldeof,  first  Lord  oi  Alter- 
dale  below  Derwent,  and  son  of  Gospatrici 
whose  first  residence  was  at  Papoastle,  but  pre* 
ferring  this  situation^  removed  hither.  By 
others  we,  are  told,  that  this  castle  was  built 
soon  after  the  conquest  by  William  de  Mes» 
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grant  of  Ranulph  de  Meachines.  The  pMsea» 
aions  of  this  great  barony  best  appears  in  the 
forgoing  table  of  descents* 

^  The  ffatewa]^  tower  is  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  Umfrevills,  Multons,  Lucies,  F^rcies^ 
and  Nevills.  That  arrangement  of  am|s  points 
out  the  1^  of  this  part  of  the  fortress.  Maud 
or  (b]jF  some  authors;  Matilda  succeeded  to  the 
baronial  honours  and  estates  of  her  brother  An« 
thony,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  third*  whose 
daughter  and  heir  was  deui  without  issue.  The 
centre  coat  armour  is  of  the  Lucies»  on  the 
dexter  hand  of  which  are  Unfrevills  and  Mul* 
tons»  she  being  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Multons,  and  married  Umfrevill  to  her  first 
husband.  The  sinister  arms  are  those  of  Percy, 
the  lion  of  Brabantf  and  the  arms  of  Neviilp 
Percy  being  her  second  husband*  and  the  last 
coat  was  probably  given  in  compliment  to  the 
family  witli  whom  Reginald  her  second  brother 
bad  made  a  marriage  alliancCf  or  in  compliment 
to  Lord  Percy*  whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Ralph  Lord  Nevill.  Jooeline*  the  kst  Eail 
of  Northumberland  of  that  line*  left  an  only 
daughter  Elizabeth*  who  married  his  Graces 
Charles  Seymore*  Duke  of  Somerset*  who*  in 
her  right*  possessed  the  honour  of  Cockermoutlu 

**  The  fine  eminence  on  which  the  castle  of 
Cockermouth  stands*  strongly  fortified  bv  na» 
ture*  was  a  most  eligible  site  for  a  baronial  fi^r* 
tress  and  mansion.  The  most  ancient  part  of 
the  edifice  is  the  ruined  square  tower  to  the 
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iiorth^west^  under  which  is  a  spacious  vanity 
thirty  feet  square,  which  you  apprcmcfa  by  a  de- 
scent of  twelve  steps  from  the  inner  area ;  and 
this  place  is  lighted  by  one  small  grated  window, 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  escape  of  any 
inhabitant.  The  vault  is  formed  of  groined  and 
intersectmg  arches,  supported  by  an  octagonal 
centre  pillar,  and  pilasters  at  the  corners  and 
aides.  The  pillar  is  perforated  to  contain  a  lead 
pipe,  which  conveyed  water  to  those  who  were 
secured  in  the  celU  This  part  of  the  castle 
may,  with  great  probability,  be  attributed  to 
the  age  in  which  Waldeof  lived.  To  give  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  magnificence  and  strength 
of  this  baronial  seat,  and  of  the  taste  in  so  early 
an  era  of  the  Normans,  an  inside  view  of  the 
tower,  exhibiting  the  remains  of  what  was  the 
ancient  state,  would  be  an  aereeable  attendant 
to  this  description.  The  vault  was  used  for  the 
chief  retreat  of  the  family,  and  place  of  security 
for  their  valuables,  whenever  the  fortress  was 
attempted  to  be  stormed  by  an  enemy. 

<<  In  the  year  1648,  this  castle  being  garrison* 
ed  for  the  King,  was  reduced  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces,  burnt,  •or  otherwise  dismantled ; 
and  has  lain  in  ruins  ever  since,  except  the  gate- 
house, two  rooms  where  the  dd  stables  wer^ 
and  the  court-house  at  the  east  angle,  where  the 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  Christmas  quar- 
ter were  annually  held  before  a  court-house 
was  built  in  the  town.  There  is  a  bowling 
green  within  the  waOs.'' 

Cockermouth  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  annual- 
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Iv  chosen  out  of  the  burghersi  about  thre6  hun- 
dred in  number* 

The  Earl  of  Egremont  holds  his  courts  of  au- 
dit in  the  castle ;   the  castle  and  many  neigh- 
.  bouring  manors  form  no  mean  part  of  the  extent- 
sive  possessions  of  that  Nobleman. 

^*  The  markets  are  on  Mondays  weekly,  and 
the  corn  market  is  reckoned  the  third  in  the 
county.  Every  fortnight  there  is  a  show^  of 
cattle  on  the  Wednesdays  in  Uie  ^reat  street, 
irom  the  beginning  of  May  till  Michaelmas. 
.There  are  likewise  two  general  fairs  held  in  the 
market-place  on  Whitsun  Monday  and  Martin- 
mas Monday,  for  hiring  servants. 

*<  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  hats, 
which  emplpys  about  one  hundred  hands ;  and 
the  leather  trade  empldys  about  fifty  hands.  The 
whole  place  bears  the  countenance  of  opulence.*' 
Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  woollen,  lin- 
nen,  and  cotton  weaving  have  been  introduced. 

*'  The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  after 
the  Reformation,  and  now  contains  about  30 
scholars ;  the  parochial  library  is  over  the  school. 
A  charity  school,  instituted  in  1784  by  a  v<^nv 
tary  subscription,  now  (1796)  contains  63 
scholars*''  Kecently  the  Sunday  schools  have 
eibjt$in0d  a  hieh  and  merited  degpee  of  ceteb- 
lity,  for  besides  the  children  taught  by  the 
independents,  and  Methodist's  S^ieties,  the 
ounday  school  of  the  established  church  in^ 
stmots  343*  The  friendless  offspring  of  poverty 
2  p  2   ' 
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acknowledged  as  men  and  brethren,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  one  universal  parent  through  the 
means  of  that  inestimable  book— 4he  Inble. 
Some  of  these  miserable  beings  have  been  gra- 
tuitously re-clothed.  A  society  of  benevolent 
ladies  have  under  their  direction  a  school  tor 
female  adults.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
private  schools^ 

There  are  four  friendly  societies,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  members ;  these  societies  have 

Eroduced  not  only  much  comfort  to  those  mem* 
ers,  but  been  the  means  of  considerably  re* 
ducing  the  poors'  rates* 

Here  is  a  hospital  for  six  poor  widows,  founded 
about  the  year  1770,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Pkindand.  The  interest  of  j08OO,  the  ffift  of 
various  worthy  persons,  is  distributed  in  oread 
and  money  eve^  Sunday  to  poor  housekeepers. 
The  dispensary  to  the  succour  of  human  woe» 
if  attended  with  numbertess  advantages  to  the 
indigent  sick,  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Here  is  a  humane  society. 

There  are  several  excellent  inns  at  Ceeikeri- 
mouth;  the  Globe  ia  superior  in  its  general 
aecommodationw 

^  Thesitnation  of  this  timn  is  beautiful,  m  a 
country  well  cultivated,  on  the  banks  of  two 
£ne  rivers^  and  in  a  climate  tempered  by  die 
mountains,  which  shelter  the  place  from  thai 
north«eiist9  andi  by  a  happj  distance  ftom  the 
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vestern  oceaiu— Beneath  the  castle»  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  Derwent,  is  a  plain  of  con* 
siderable  extent,  in  which  is  a  public  walk,  aU 
most  a  mile  in  length :  the  stream  falls  over  a 
rough  channel ;  the  opposite  banks  are  in  til- 
lage ;  whilst  the  plain  is  laid  out  in  meadows, 
bounded  bj  a  gentle  ascent  covered  with  wood. 
This  walk  is  bMutifuUy  terminated  at  each  end ; 
one  by  lofty  cKfls  scattered  over  with  trees,  the 
other  by  the  ruins  of  die  castle  impending  over 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  two 
arches,  forming  a  communication  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Derwent,  seen  hanging  on  the  distant 
declivity* 

*'  The  situation  of  Cockermouth  is  low  and 
warm,  sometimes  fogs  in  the  evenings,  yet  very 
healthy,  as  appears  by  the  register,  as  not  above 
one  person  in  forty  dies  annually.  It  is  well 
watered,  for,  besides  the  tw6  gnat  rivers,  there 
are  also  two  rivulets,  which  afford  great  accom- 
modation to  the  manufacturers.  The  rivers 
abound  with  salmon,  trout,  brandling,  pike,  eels, 
and  the  smaller  fish.** 

^  The  anpearaBce  of  the  country  is  nictu- 
lesque,  and  pleasantly  diversified  with  bill  and 
dale,  rocks,  wood  lands,  and  water,  inclosures 
and  open  grounds.  The  lands  consist  of  about 
one  half  in  cultivation,  and  the  other  half  heath 
and  wastes :  near  Uie  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile, 
in  other  parts  barren ;  the  chief  fuel  is  coal, 
sold  at  about  threepence  the  Winchester  bushel.^* 
Agriculture  is  conducted  by  liberal  and  enlight- 
eMd  persons  on  the  most  iqpproved  systems* 
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The  wastes  have  been  lately  enclosed  and  pro- 
miscabundantly* 

The  gateway  tower  of  the  castle,  amamented 
with  the  arms  of  the  Umfrevills,  Multmis,  Lu- 
cieS)  Percies,  and  Nevilis,  having  its  portal  in 
ruins,  and  the  main  body  partially  covered  with 
ivy,  is  a  good  painter's  object,  especially  when 
seen  connected  by  the  castle  walls  with  two 
other  square  towers,  from  the  foot  of  a  bank 
sloping  to  the  east. 

**  Within  the  second  court  stood  the  mansion 
now  in  ruins.  The  kitchen,  as  it  is  called,  has 
one  of  those  monstrous  chimnies  so  common  in 
old  mansions/^ 

The  ruins  and  dilapidated  fn^maits  present* 
ed  fiom  the  j^ardoi  tne  castle  are  richmateriab 
for  the  exercise  of  the  penciL 

From  a  field  on  the  east,  this  picturesqoe  an« 
tiquitv,  with  a  portion  of  the  town  on  the  left 
and  the  river  Derwent  and  Derwent  Bridge  on 
the  right,  is  a  most  agreeable  assemblage  of 
parts,  and  a  fine  picture  either  with  or  without 
afore-ground. 

4 

The  castle  and  houses,  as  viewed  from  Der- 
went Bridge,  is  a  collection  of  forms  which  on 
the  whole  make  a  good  view,  but  these  forms, 
seen  through  the  two  arches  of  die  bridge  from 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  are. both  singiuar  and 
pleasing ;  the  castle  through  the  left  aim  a  hoKse 
and  8ummer»house  of  the  seventeenth  c^ntoiyv 
through  the  other  arch. 
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From  the  borders  of  the  Derwent,  in  a  pro- 
gress down  its  northern  banks  to  the  brid&;e»  or 
on  the  opposite  side,  likewise  following  the  wa- 
ters, are  some  capital  exhibitions  of  the  castle : 
but  probably  the  best  are  those  from  the  high 
grounds  extending  from  Papcastle  to  the  river, 
where  the  town  and  castle  may  be  assisted  by 
fore-ground,  trees  and  the  sublime  mountains  of 
Crummock  Water.  The  situation  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  either  as  a  place  of  manufacture,  trade, 
or  amusement,  is  scarcely  equalled  in  Cumber- 
land. For  the  purpose  oi  trade  it  is  excellently 
supplied  with  water,  coals,  and  provisions.  For 
commerce,  by  its  being  less  than  fourteen 
miles  from  the  three  great  Cumberland  sea 
ports,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Maryport, 
from  which  towns  the  roads  to  the  west  and 
south  of  England  pass  through  Cockermouth, 
For  amusement,  its  local  beauties,  its  vicinity  to 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  the  many  amusing  lounging- 
houses  near  the  sea. 

Over  Derwent  Bridge,  at  the  Whitehaven  end 
of  the  town,  is  the  way  to  Papcastle,  one  mile, 
Marynort  7i  miles,  Allonby  9),  Wigton  16,  and 
Carlisle  27  miles.  At  Papcastle  are  the  foun- 
dations of  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to  be  the 
Pipards.  Coins  have  been  discovered ;  for  this 
was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Romans,  when 
Britain  was  in  subjection  to  that  warlike  people. 

From  Cockermouth  to  Whitehaven  direct  it 
is  little  short  of  fourteen  miles,  but  by  Working- 
ton {jixteen  miles.    The  road  is  on  the  pleasant 
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banks  of  the  Derwent,  between  Brigham  audita 
church,  to  Clifton  chapel,  five  miles  from  Cock- 
erroouth*  Here  the  nearest  road  to  Whitehaven 
leaves  tliat  to  Workington,  but  ts  again  united 
with  it  five  miles  from  Whitehaven,  to  which 
place  it  is  through  the  villages  of  Dtsstngton 
and  Moresby. 

From  Clifton  chapel,  by  Great  Clifton  and 
Stainburn,  with  the  wheeuns  Derwent  on  the 
right,  it  is  three  miles  to  Workington* 


*<  Is  said  to  be  the  place  where  a  number  of  un« 
redaimable  moss-troopers  were  shipped  for  their 
voluntary  banishment*''  Here  imprudently 
landed  Mary  of  Scotland*  after  her  flight  from 
Dundrannan ;  credulously  trusting  to  the  nro* 
tection  of  her  insidious  relative  Eliaabeth  of 
England.  '*  llieugh  of  hijrher  antiquity  as  a 
sea  port  than  any  town  in  Cumberland,  Work- 
ington in  the  year  1566  could  boast  only  one 
vessel^  of  ten  tons  burden :  twraty  years  after 
that  period,  when  England  commanded  the 
seas,  the  Cumberland  smps  were  only  ten  in 
number,  and  their  mariners  an  hundred  and 
ninety-eicht"  Mr.  Pennant  says,  «'The  town 
extends  from  the  castle  to  the  sea,  it  consists  of 
two  clusters ;  one,  the  more  ancient,  near  the 
castle,  the  other,  nearer  the  church  and  pier/' 
^'  The  Derwent  washes  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  about  a  mile 
west:  on  each  bank  near  the  mouth  are  pier^ 
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where  the  ships  Ue ;  and  the  coals  are  conveyed 
into  them  from  frames  planted  on  the  rail  roads/^ 

.  **  The  increase  of  this  place  has  been  very 
rapid  of  late  years  and  many  of  the  new  build- 
ings are  handsome  ;  in  the  old  part  of  the  town 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses  ill  built. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  four  hundred 
tons  burthen.  There  are  now  an  hundred  and 
sixty  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  on  an  aver- 
age about  one  hundred  tons  each.  The  chief 
trade  in  export  is  in  coals  to  Ireland ;  but  some 
few  are  taken  up  for  the  east  country  service. 
The  imports,  timber,  bar  iron,  and  flax.  During 
the  summer  season  the  situation  of  the  place  is 
delightful ;  but  the  ^town  cannot  boast  of  many 
elegant  buildings,  or  the  streets  of  being  well 
paved.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  comput- 
.  ed  to  exceed  six  thousand,  many  are  wealthy, 
and  in  general  the  people  are  amible  and  open 
hearted." 

Workington  Hall  the  seat  of  John  Christian 
Curwen,  Esq.  is  a  superb  modem  building  the 
work  of  Mr  Car.  The  grounds  have  been 
^eatly  extended  and  beautified  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  White.  •'  The  house  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  town,  the  river  and  its  northern 
banks,  and  the  western  ocean  to  a  considerable 
extent.'* 

f *  The  harbour  is  esteemed  one  of  the  safest 
on  this  coast ;  the  vessels  lie  secure  from  the 
winds  of  every  quarter." 
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'<  The  public  manufactories  carried  on  here 
are  of  sale  cloth  and  cordage.  The  Seaton  Iron 
Foundery  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  is  a 
mile  above  the  town.  This  work  employs  several 
hundred  persons." 

*<  The  public  buildings  are  modern ;  the 
church  is  a  handsome  structure  with  a  gothic 
tower  or  steeple." 

<*  Near  the  town  is  a  spacious  Workhouse. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Work- 
house committee  for  their  care  of  the  poor,  and 
their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  town." 

<*  The  assemblv  room  in  the  winter  season  is 
well  attended.  It  was  built  at  the  expence  of 
Mr.  Curwen.    Here  is  likewise  a  theatre." 

"  Within  twenty  years  past  (1794)  the  quays 
have  been  widened  and  considerably  lengthened; 
and  the  bankings  encreased ;  a  new  square 
built,  where  is  held  the  corn- market,  near  to 
which  is  the  new  Butcher's  market.  Schools, 
one  endowed  and  the  rest  not." 

Amongst  the  several  friendly  societies  insti- 
tuted at  Workington  ;  none  is  more  admirable 
than  the  Sisterly  Society.  Of  this  society  Mrs. 
Curwen  is  the  patroness.  It  consists  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  members  of  whom  besides  Mrs. 
Curwen  other  ladies  of  high  respectability  are 
honorary  subscribers." 

<'  The  coal  trade  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
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tance.  There  are  too  sets  of  workings  almost 
contiguous  to  the  town,  nine  pits  belonging  to 
Mr.  Curwen  and  five  to  the  family  of  Bacon. 
In  these  coal  works  five  or  six  hundred  persons 
are  employed/' 

The  salmon  fishery  at  Workington  is  con- 
siderable and  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Curwen. 

The  editors  of  the  history  of  Cumberland 
suppose  that  the  exploratory  castella  of  Dr. 
Horsley  is  the  remains  of  the  mansion  of  Orme, 
ancestor  of  the  Curwen  family. 

Workington  is  6^  miles  from  Maryport,  and 
through  the  populous  villages  of  Dissington  and 
Moresby,  and  8  to  Whitehaven.  Three  miles 
from  Workington  at  the  iunction  of  the  short  and 
the  long  roads  from  Cockermoth  to  Whitehaven, 
two  mi^  on  the  right  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
road  is  situate,  the  port  and  village  of  Harring- 
ton. The  port  is  commodious,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  runnin|^  by  Stonyhaugh. 
The  trade  is  considerable,  sixty  vessels  of  one 
.hundred  tons  burden  being  employed  in  the 
exportation  of  coal,  lime,  and  fine  clay,  all  which 
are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wheii 
Mr.  Hutchinson  wrote  Harrington  contained 
about  1000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Cook's  editor 
^ives  the  number  1357.  Harrington  church 
IS  an  ancient  edefice. 
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For  an  account  of  Whitehaven  to  the  year 
1794,  reeort  will  be  bad  to  Hutchinson^s  his- 
tory of  Cumberland.  The  alterations  and  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place  since  that 
time,  have  been  handed  to  the  writer  by  a 
friend  i esiding  on  the  spot,  and  will  be  given 
supplementary  to  those  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

<<  Whitehaven  is  situate  in  a  remarkable  creek 
overlooked  on  every  side  by  the  adjacent  lands. 
From  the  southern  approach  at  Windmill  hill, 
the  town  makes  the  best  appearance,  the  eye 
commands  the  interiors  of  the  streets  and  haven, 
and  from  thence  the  castle  is  a  noble  object." 

^*  Descending  to  the  town  from  the  northern 
road  little  is  seen  but  slated  rools,  greatly  in 
a  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  wide  streets  and 
good  bouses,  approached  by  a  fine  portico  of 
red  free  stone.  This  is  a  work  not  merely  of 
elegance,  but  utility,  its  tops  beii^  part  of  a 
road  for  coals  from  the  mines  to  the  ships  in 
which  they  are  deposited  for  exportation.'' 

*<  This  large  and  wealthy  town  has  arisen 
within  the  period  of  one  hundred  years  from 
the  mean  condition  of  a  iishing  creek/'  The 
continued  fewels  and  quarrels  with  the  Scots 
rendered  this  country  the  seat  of  arms  and  war- 
fare :  which  at  once  prevented  the  progress  of 
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hiisbandrVf  of  art,  and  of  science.  The  inhabit 
tants  with  the  sword  in  the  right  and  the  crook 
in  the  left  protected  their  flocks  and  herds,  but 
*'  the  mines,  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth,  were  left  to  enrich  the  days  of  union 
and  peace."  In  those  discordant  times  ships 
seldom  visited  the  coast  but  as  the  bearers  of  an 
hostile  force. 

• 
The  Poe  a  small  river  runs  under  the  town 
to  the  creek  which  stretches  eastward  to  Jack- 
a  Dandy's  Hill  and  westward  to  Tom  Hurds 
rock.  This  rock  being  white  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  given  name  to  the  town.  Others 
think  and  berbaps  with  more  placesibility  that 
Whitehaven  derived  its  name  from  a  man  called 
White,  who  in  the  year  1502  built  at  Sandwath 
two  miles  from  Whitehaven  a  little  thatched 
cottage,  which  with  the  date  of  the  erection 
are  yet  remaining. 

'*  The  haven  is  defended  by  four  moles  of 
stone  work,  three  of  which  project  in  parrallel 
lines  from  the  land;  the  fourth  towards  the 
south,  bending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  has 
a  watch*house  and  battery,  and  at  its  extremity 
a  liffht  house.  The  haven  is  dry  at  ebb  tide, 
so  uiat  the  shipping  within  the  moles  lie  as  in 
dry  docks.  A  tonage  is  established  here  by  act 
of  parliament  which  affords  a  fund  for  erecting 
and  maintaining  these  great  works.'*  The 
depth  of  the  haven  below  its  adjoining  banks  is 
of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  delivery  of  the 
coals  into  the  vessels ;  where  riding  in  any  stage 
of  the  tide  they  are  deposited  in  the  holds,  by 
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means  of  inclined  planea  from  wooden  galleries 
called  hurries.  To  these  galleries  the  coals  are 
conducted  from  the  pit  by  waggons  and  there 
instantaneously  emptied  by  stnking  out  their 
bottoms.  ^  Eight  or  ten  vessels  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  burden,  are  loaded  in  a 
tide  at  the  small  expence  of  ten  shillings  each.'* 

'*  The  coal  mines  at  this  place  are  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  of  any  in  the  known 
world.  Their  principsd  entrance  for  men  and 
horses  is  by  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
through  a  long  passage,  newn  in  the  rock,  which 
by  a  steep  descent  leads  down  to  the  lowest  vein 
of  coal  i  tne  ^eater  partof  this  descent  is  through 
spacious  galleries  which  continually  intersect 
other  ^leries:  all  the  coal  being  cut  away  except 
large  pillars,  which  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine  are 
3  yds.  high,  and  above  12  yds.  square  at  the  base: 
such  great  strength  beina  there  recjuired  to  sup- 
port the  ponderous  roof.  The  mmes  are  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms ; 
and  are  extended  under  the  sea  to  places  where 
there  is  above  them  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  ships  of  large  burden.  These  are  the  deep* 
est  coal  mines  that  have  hitherto  been  wrought^ 
and  perhaps  the  miners  have  not  in  any  oUier 

Eart  of  the  globe^  penetrated  to  so  great  a  depth 
elow  the  surface  of  the  sea:  the  very  deep 
mines  in  Hungary,  Peru,  and  elsewhere  being 
situate  in  mountainous  countries,  where  the  sur- 
face of  earth  is  elevated  to  a  great  height  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean*" 

The  great  advancement  of  this  place  is  chiefly 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  Lowther  family.    Sir 
Christopher,  created  a  baronet  in  1642,  was  se« 
cond  son  of  Sir  John  Lowther,  Knight,  who 
purchased  for  his  son  Christopher  the  lands  of 
the  dissolved  monastery  of  St.  Bees.    At  that 
time  the  town  is  described  as  consisting  of  a 
few  scattered  huts  along  the  shore  of  the  creek. 
But  near  these  huts  Sir  Christopher  built  him- 
self a  house.    "  We  are  not  told  whether  he 
won  the  coal  mines  in  his  time,  or  promoted  the 
infant  steps  of  commerce."  Sir  Christopher  was 
succeeded  in  1644  by  his  son  Sir  John  Lowtlier, 
who  selected  the  situation  of  the  present  cas* 
tie,  ami  thereon  erected  a  spacious  mansion, 
which  was  in  part  rebuilt  by  the  late  James  Earl 
of  Lonsdale.    It  was  Sir  John  Lowther  who 
projected  the  working  of  the  mines  and  improv- 
ing the  commerce  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  efiect  to  so  grand  a  scheme 
receiveu  from  king  Charles  IL  A.  D.  1666,  a 
grant  of  all  the  ungranted  lands  within  his  dis- 
trict ;  and  in  1678  all  lying  between  the  marks 
high  and  low  water,  extending  from  the  town 
two  miles  northward.    From  this  period  com- 
menced the  flourishing  estate  of  Whitehaven. 
.Sir  James  Lowther  son  of  Sir  John  entered  into 
the  great  plans  of  his  father  and  brought  them 
to  perfection.     The    rapid  progress  of  tratle 
is  marked  by  the  increase  of  inhabitants ;  in 
163S  the  town  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  thatched 
cottages ;  in  1693  the  population  was  2272,  but 
in  twenty  years  moie  about  40OO.    Sir  James 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  native  place  rise 
from  insignificance  and  obscurity,  to  an  ele- 
vated degree  of  consequence  in  the  commercial 
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%v()r1d  ;  to  great  opulence  and  power  ;  and  that 
flourishing  existence,  which  he  had  cherished 
with  all  his  eiForts, .  now  makes  Whitehaven 
boast  of  upwards  of  16,4KX>  inhabitants. 

The  average  number  of  chaldrons  of  coals 
annually  exported  from  Whitehaven  from  tiie 
year  1781  to  1792» inclusive,  is  80,000  chaldrons  $ 
from  Workington,  Maryport,  and  Harrington, 
86,000  chaldrons. 

This  increase  of  shipping  and  commerce  may 
be  principally  attributed  to  the  great  attention 
paid  to  the  coal  and  home-trade,  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Lowther  and  his  descendants  ;  viz.  his  son 
Sir  John  Lowther,  Bart.,  Sir  James  Lowther, 
Sir  William  Lowther,  of  Halkar  Hall,  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  to  the  late  James  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
and  lastly,  to  the  present  possessor,  William  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  descended  from  William,  third  son 
of  Sir  John  Lowther,  Knight,  who  died  in  1637. 
Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  baronet,  Sir  John's 
second  son,  being  the  first  who  contemplated  the 
improvement  oi  Whitehaven. 

"  The  uniformity  of  the  streets  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty.  Two  main  streets  stretch  down 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  in  light  lines  towards 
the  haven,  and  are  crossed  by  others  at  right 
angles.  There  are  three  handsome  churches 
elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  large 
congregations.'^ 

In  1697  there  was  only  one  chapel  in  While- 
haven  and  that  proving  insufficient  to  receive 
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the  eong^egation,  Sir  John  Lowther  in  conjonc* 
lion  with  the  inhabitants  built  St.  Nicholas's 
church,  which  was  consecrated  in  169S.  ^*  The 
just  symmetry  of  this  church  is  generally  allow- 
ed." In  1756  a  fine  toned  organ  built  by 
Snetzler,  was  added  to  the  interior :  this  organ 
is  placed  above  the  altar,  and  though  an  uncom- 
mon it  has  a  very  grand  appearance^  Trinity 
church  was  consecrated  in  171 5.  St.  James's 
church  in  1752. 

A  chapel  intended  to  have  been  of  the  esta- 
blishment built  thirty  years  ago  is  now  used  by 
the.  Wesleyan  methodists.  There  are  likewise 
two  other  Methodist  chapels,  two  Presbyterian 
meeting  houses:  one  Quaxers,  one  Anabaptists ; 
one  Gl^site,  one  Sandemanian ;  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  chapeL 

A  dispensai^  which  is  excellently  supported 
was  instituted  m  178S. 

A  large  and  commodious  poor  house  erected 
in  174S,  was  enlarged,  improved,  and  newly 
regulated  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment obtained  in  1795. 

Here  are  two  excellent  butcher's  markets  well 
a^pplied  with  meat,  poultry,  ^^  butter,  oys- 
ters, lobsters,  turbot,  soles,  pTaise,  rock  cod, 
and  various  other  sorts  of  fish. 

Ill  the  town  are  three  public  breweriesi  and  a 
fourth  at  Parton. 
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Two  large  roperies  at  Corkicle,  one  bel<N^- 
ing  to  Mr.  Hartley,  the  other  to  Mr.  Sargeant, 
the  third  at  Branety  belongs  to  Mr«  Brocklmank. 

A  weekly  diligence  to  Carlisle.  Carriers  to 
and  from  Workington,  Maryport,  Cockermouth, 
and  Egremont  three  times  a  week  $  Harrington, 
St»  Bees^  Keswick,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  and 
Penrith  twice ;  Carlisle  and  Wigton  once« 

The  Cumberland  packet  a  weekly  paper  was 
commenced  in  1744. 

The  government  packet  from  Whitehaven  to 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  sails  weekly. 

Hie  post  is  daily  in  the  evening,  Tnesdayt 
excepted,  to  and  nrom  London,  and  all  parts 
on  tne  road. 

Whitehaven  has  a  high  reputation  for  ship 
building. 

An  extensive  sail,  cloth  manufactory  by 
Messrs*  Hornby  and  Co.  established  in  1795 
gives  employment  to  many  hands. 

The  first  association  for  the  general  benefit 
of  its  members,  was  established  m  1781  nnder 
the  title  of  the  Tradesmans'  Friendly  Society— 
these  societies  are  nbw  (1795)  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, five  of  them  female.  Like  true  brethren 
the  members  of  the  thirteen  men^s  societies 
join  in  one  anniversary  festival,  and  like  good 
And  faithful  subjects  hold  it  on  the  fomm  of 
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June ;  the  birtliday  of  their  earthly  father  the 
kidg.  After  haviuj^  thanked  their  heavenly 
father  for  the  blessings  of  the  preceding  year, 
they  repair  to  dine  at  their  respective  hQusesB 
where  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in 
great  ooaviviality^  harmony,  and  friendship. 

A  handsome  theatre  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Bath  was  built  in  1769, 

In  the  town  were  erected,  in  I784>  ^three  hun* 
dred  public  lamps. 

Sunday  Schools  wer^  established  in  1785. 

Banks,  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.  1786.  Messrs, 
Moore  and  Co.  1793. 

That  audacious  pirate  Paul  Jones  landed  hera 
in  1778;  he  did  some  mischief,  but  more  was 
prevented  by  the  timely  alarm  of  one  of  his  men } 
who  for  that  purpose  bad  secretly  witbdrawo 
himself  from  the  crew. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  which  are  mount- 
ed 98  cannon :  of  these  12  are  49  pounders  and 
18  thirty-six  pounders. 


TheJoBomng  are  the  principal  aU^ratiom  that 
have  ta/mi  place  in  Whitehaven  since  Mr. 
Hutchinson*  8  history  was  published : 

The  present  population  is  upwards  of  18,000. 
2  a  3 
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*A  handsome  market  house  designed  by  Mr. 
Smirk  has  been  erected  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Piele ;  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  selling* 
butter,  eggs,  and  other  country  commodities. 

A  neat  fish*market  was  likewise  built  a  few  • 
years  since. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied  every  Tuesday, ' 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  with  excellent  butcher^s 
meat,  fish,  fowls,  and  vegetables,  andperhaps 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  any  other  town  in  England.  ^ 
House  rents  are  moderate  and  fire  cheap ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  unite  amusement  with  econ- 
omy  will  find  Whitehaven  well  calculated  for 
that  purpose.    It  is  a  days  journey  only  to  and  ^ 
from  the  sublime  scenery  of  Ennerdale  and^ 
Wastdale ;  and  besides  the  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries it  produces  for  the  table,  it  has  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  recreation  of  the  mind ;  there 
being  an  extensive  subscription  library,  andf  a 
news  room  well  furnished  with  daily  London, 
and  provincial  papers,  shipping  and  commercial 
lists,  and  other  species  of  useful  information. 

The  news  room  and  library  handsomely  fitted  * 
up  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale ; 
were  by  him  presented  to  the  town. 

During  winter  an  amateur  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  an  excellent  company 
of  comedians,  and  social  dancing  and  card  assem- 
blies enliven  and  give  additional  eligibility  to 
Whitehaven,  as  a  place  of  occasional  or  con- 
stant residence. 
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Of  late  years  commerce  has  been  considera- 
bly extended,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies* 
and  the  British  settlements  in  North  America. 
The  present  number  of  vessels  is  about  two  hun« 
dred;  of  these  half  are  employed  in  foreign 
traffic,  and  the  rest  in  the  coal  trade  and  in 
fisheries. 

The  bead  inn  is  the  Black  Lion,  from  which 
runs  a  daily  morning  coach  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  London,  through  Keswick,  Am- 
blesidcy  and  Kendal.  Post  chaise  and  gigs  are 
kept  at  the  Black  Lion,  and  at  the  Globe.  The 
Golden  Lion  is  likewise  a  respectable  inn. 

There  are  some  good  mathematical  schools 
in  Whitehaven ;  but  a  marine  school  likely  to 
be  attended  with  beneficial  consequences  is  now 
erecting  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
This  school  has  oeen  endowed  with  ^100  a 
year  by  Matthew  Piper,  Esq. 

A  national  school  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell 
instructs  four  hundrea  boys  and  girls.  The 
Sunday  school  for  all  persuasions  will  accom- 
modate five  or  six  hundred  scholars. 

Hensingham  chapel  is  reopened  and  endowed 
by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  with  £150  a  year. 

A  spacious  Methodist  chapel  partly  on  the  old 
ground  is  now  building. 

From  the  refinery  belonging  to  Messrs.  John- 
stones  and  Mr.  Clay,  large  quantities  of  sugar 
are  exported  to  Russia. 
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An  extensive  manufactory  of  sailcloth,  linen, 
yarn,  and  thread,  in  addition  to  those  before 
mentioned,  is  conducted  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Co. 

A  porcelain  manufactory,  the  firm  Messrs. 
Woodnorth  and  Co. 

A  nightly  watch  has  been  established  with 
police  officers,  a^  a  protection  to  the  propcirty  of 
the  inhabitants. 

To  Messrs.  Hartlejr  and  Co.^sban1c,  in  Coat's 
Lane,  and  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Cxi.%  in  Irish- 
street,  is  added  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co. 
in  King  street. 

Whitehaven  from  the  approach  eastward,  hnsi 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  recent  alteration 
in  the  road  down  Bransty  Brow.  It  is  now  cir- 
cuitious  rather  than  direct  as  heretofore.  From 
this  new  line  St.  James's  chapel,  and  the  adja<^ 
cent  buildings  are  interestingly  presented. 

Two  years  ago  at  a  time  when  the  labouring 
classes  were  in  indigence  and  want,  sevenll  hun- 
dred pounds  were  raised  for  their  relief,  and 
expended  in  the  production  of  a  new  road  be-^ 
tween  Corkicle  ana  Hensingham.  By  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  this  road  Corkicle  Brow  was 
avoided,  and  the  entrance  from  the  south  amend-i 
ed  and  enlivened  by  the  exhibition  of  the  houses 
in  Lonsdale-place. 

The  whole  of  the  streets,  lanes,  and  outlets 
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being  newly  paved  and  well  lighted,  have  ren- 
dered the  avenues  to  Whitehaven  equal  in  their 
accommodation  to  those  of  any  otner  town  in 
the  north  of  England. 
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**  The  monastery  ofi  St.  Bees  is  'four  miles 
from  Whitehaven.  It  is  situate  in  a  narrow 
dell,  with  low  and  marshy  lands  to  the  east ; 
the  west  exposed  to  storms  from  the  Irish 
channel/' 

Bega  an  holy  woman  from  Ireland  is  said  in 
650  to  have  founded  a  small  monastery  in  Cope* 
land,  after  which  a  church  was  built  to  her  mem- 
ory. **  This  religious  house  being  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  was  restored  by  Wuliam  son  t6 
Kanulph  des  Meschines,  Earl  of  Cumberlandt 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  made  a  cell  for  a 
prior  and  six  Benedictine  monks,  to  the  Abbey 
ofStMaiyYork/' 

**  The  east  limb  of  the  church  is  umoofed 
and  in  ruins,  having  no  singular  marks  of  for- 
mer elegance,  but  where  the  communion  table 
was  placed.  The  whole  edifice  forms  a  cross ; 
the  nave  is  used  as  die  parish  church,  and  the 
cross  isle  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  llie  east  end 
of  the  chancel  is  lightea  by  three  lort^  narrow 
windowsr  enriched  with  double  mouldings,  and 
two  double  pilasters,  with  rich  capitals.  On 
eadi  side  of  the  place  of  the  altar  are  niches  of 
a  singular  form,  tor  statues  covered  with  pointed 
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arches,  resting  on  welt  proportioned  round  (Hi- 
lars, with  capitals  finely  adorned,  forming  a 
beautiful  canopy.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  red 
freestone,  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  oma- 
irented  by  several  large  windows,  and  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  side  aisfes.'* 

As  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  the  pencil, 
St  Bees  Abbey  has  few  striking  recommenda- 
tions; the  tower  is  a  heavy  piece  of  Saxon 
architecture,  and  by  its  plainness  too  stroiiffly 
in  contrast  with  the  elegantly  ornamented  gothic 
of  the  ruin.  Perhaps  the  best  view  for  a  repre* 
sentation  of  the  wtiole  fabric  is  from  the  aoor 
of  the  school  house,  but  from  that  place  while 
the  chancel  was  roofless  it  was  unhappily  and 
exclusiveW  exhibited  at  right  angles  to  the 
tower.  From  a  garden  on  the  north  east,  the 
lines  of  the  building  are  more  agreeably  asso* 
ciated. 

The  chancel  has  been  recently  roofed  and 

*  appropriatelv  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a  divinity 

^school,  for  the  reception  of  young  men  intended 

*for  the  service  of  the  church ;  but  not  designed 

to  finish  their  studies  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  free  school  at  St  Bees  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  in  the  year 
1587»  under  a  charter  from  Queen  ElizaMth. 
Archbishop  Grindal  vras  bom  within  the  neigh- 
bouring township  of  Hensingham  in  the  year 
1519.  He  was  contemporary  with  ArcUbiwop 
Sandys,  and  his  bosom  iriendf,  The  village  of 
St  Bees  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
inhabitants. 
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On  theright  bandof  the  r«d  from  Wbit#h«vea 
to  St.  Bee's,  19  that  bold  prp«u>»tory»  St.  B»ef» 
Head  i  which  ift  <'  a  mark  fbr  marinurB  ffttonog 
the  channel,  Thia  place  abounda  with  aea  fpwli 
and  the  favourite  plant  samphire." 


It  is  six  miles  from  Whitehaven  through  Uw^ 
aingbam,  and  seven  by  St.  E^ee's  to  the  MQmi 
townof  Egremooti. 

**  This  is  a  clean  little  town  situate  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  river  Khen>  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  long  street ;  much  of  the  cpuotep 
nance  of  antiquity  is  retained;  several  of  the 
houses  are  piazzaed  in  front ;  there  are  indeed 
some  new  buiidinn  in  a  modern  8tile»  but  ih^ 
aire  in  the  skirte  of  the  town.  The  plaee  is  juatly 
esteemed  pleasant*  being  surrounded  with  g9oa 
lands,  the  indosures,  in  general*  weU  fenced* 
and  the  meadows  productive." 

William  L  sometimes  called  the  conquenar* 
gave  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  Ranulpb 
He  Meschines,  who  after  distributing  the  nor^ 
them  and  eastern  frontiers  amon«t  hia  friends, 
presented  his  brother  William  de  Meschines, 
with  the  ^eat  barony  of  Copland,  in  whkb 
Egremont  »  situate.  Here  ^*  tbe  said  Lerd 
William  <le  Meschines  seated  himself*  and  built 
n  castle  OB  a  round  topped  hiU>  and  called  the 
aame  £gi«M«att 

VOlb.  Up  2,S 
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Egfemont  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family 
of  Wyndham,  and  the  Ekrl  of  Egrcmont,  inherits 
from'^his  ancestors  by  descent,  gift,  and  pur- 
chase, their  extended  possessions  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland. 

"  Tlie  ruins  of  Egremont  castle  stand  on  an 
eminence  to  the  west  of  the  town.  This  for- 
tress is  not  of  very  great  extent,  but  bears  sin- 
gular marks  of  antiquity  and  strength.  The 
approach  And  grand  entrance  from  the  south, 
has  been  kept  by  a  draw  bridge  over  a  deep 
moat }  the  entrance  to  the  castle,  is  by  a  gate- 
way vatlTted  with  semicircular  arches,  and  guard- 
ed by  a  strong  tower :  the  architecture  of  this 
tower,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  fortress 
now  standing,  points  out  its  antiquity  to  be  coe- 
qual to  the  entry  of  the  Normans  at  least.  The 
outward  wall  has  enclosed  a  considerable  area 
'of  a  square  form,  but  it  is  now  gone  so  much  to 
decay,  that  no  probable  conjecture  can  be  made 
in  what  particular  manner  it  was  fortified.  On 
the  side  next  the  town  a  postern  is  remaining. 
To  the  westward,  from  the  area,  there  is  an 
ascent  to  three  narrow  gates,  standing  close  to- 
gether, and  in  a  straight  line,  which  have  com- 
municated with  the  outworks :  these  are  appa- 
rently of  more  modern  architecture,  and  have 
each  been  defended  with  a  portcullis.  Beyond 
these  gates  is  a  lofty  mount,  on  whi(^h  anciently 
stood  a  circular  tower,  the  western  side  of  which 
endured  the  rage  of  time,  till  within  these  few 
years.  This  mount  is  artificiaT,  and  in  height 
seventy-eight  perpendicular  feet  above  the  ditch. 
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which  surrounds  the  whole  fortress.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  tliis  tower  was  erected  on  the 
crown  of  a  Danish  fort ;  for  such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mount.  The  whole  fortification  is 
surrounded  with  a  moat,  more  properly.so  called 
than  a  ditch,  as  it  appears  to  nave  been  walled 
on  both  sides ;  this  is  strengthened  with  an  out^ 
ward  rampier  of  earth,  which  is  five  hundred 
paces  in  circumference,  A  small  brook  runs 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the'castle,  ^nd  it  may  b6 
presumed,  anciently  filled  the  moat.  The  mode 
of  building  which  appears  in  part  of  the  walls, 
is  rather  uncommon,  the  construction  being  of 
lar^e  thin  stones,  placed- inclining,  the  courses 
laying  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  a  feathered  work,  the  whole  run  toge- 
ther with  lime  and  pebbles,  impenetrably  strong; 
it  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  filling 
parts  of  the  Roman  walU" 

'^  One  cannot  enter  a  place  where  such  marks 
of  ancient  magnificence  are  seen^  and  where 
every  object  strikes  the  eye  with  proofs  of  for- 
mer pomp  and  now^,  and  of  present  desertion, 
decay,  and  desolation,  without  some  melancholy 
reflections.  A  contemplative  visitor  is  apt  to 
exclaim,  how  fluctuating  are  the  afiairs  of  man  ! 
how  changeable  are  all  sublunarv  things !  these 
towers  submit  to  the  destroying  hand  of  time,-T- 
and  this  once  impregnable  fortress  yields  itself 
to  every  assailant. — How  are  thy  honours  wast- 
ed, andf  thy  pride  brought  low !  thy  military 
powers  are  no  more;  ana  thy  magnificence  sinks 
in  the  dust — ^the  shouts  of  victory  no  longer 
are  re-echod  from  thy  walls,  and  the  voice  of 
2  s  3 
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festivity  hath  foriaken  thee  !^— authority  and  rule 
are  rent  from  thy  hands,  and  thy  cbnquerinft 
banners  are  delivered  up  to  the  destroying  hand 
of  timei  who  yields  them  to  the  darkness  of 
oblivion  l^^thy  towers  are  no  longer  the  abode 
of  strength,  nor  thy  chambers  of  security ! — 
where  the  haughty  hero  trod,  returning  with 
the  spoils  of  his  enemy,  and  the  honours  of  vic- 
tory, amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  troops ;  the 
la^y  ass  stands  in  his  midday  dream,  shadowing 
his  drowsy  eye  with  heavy  ear !  tribulation  takes 
the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  where  thy  jocund 
guests  laughed  over  the  sparkling  bowl,  adders 
hiss,  and  owbsing  the  strains  of  melancholy  to 
the  midnight  moonshine,  that  sleeps  upon  thy 
mouldering  battlements ! " 

**  I  am  apt  to  believe  Uiis  castle  was  seated  on 
a  Danish  fortification,  and  that  this  place  has 
been  witness  to  many  bloody  conflicts,  as  appears 
by  the  monuments  scattered  on  all  lands  in  its 
aeighboarhood*  The  present  name  of  Egre* 
moDt  seems  derived  from  its  ancient  possessors, 
the  Nornians,  and  being  changed  by  a  trifling 
corruption  of  their  language,  carries  the  same 
■leaning,  and  implies  the  Mmmt  of  Sorrow.** 

The  chunch  of  Egremom  is  dedicated  to  St, 
Mary,  it  was  givea  by  Wiiliam  de  Meschines 
to  the  ceil  of  St.  Bee's,  appettaining  to  St.  Mary 
iilYoiic 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  EgremoHt  sent 
members  to  parliament,  but  it  was  disfranchised 
at  ks  own  petition*  as  it  js  said  to  avoid  the  ex- 
penses of  representation. 
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Egremonts  marketday  ison  Saturday.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  grain  and  provisions  of  all  sorts : 
its  neighbourh(K>d  abounds  with  coals,  in  fine 
red  freestone,  and  in  lioie  stone.  The  fair  is 
held  on  the  19th  of  September.  Here  is  a  paper 
mill,  and  a  manufactory  of  sail  cloth.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  sergeant  and  a  jury.  The  pop- 
ulation is  upwards  (rf*  1500. 

*'  On  the  adjoining  common  are  several  tu-> 
muli,  particularly,  one  of  loose  stones,  forty 
paces  in  circumference  :  not  far  from  it  is  a  ciiv 
cle  of  large  stones,  ten  in  number,  forming  an 
area  of  fifty  paces  in  circumference.'' 

The  castle  and  the  town  from  many  points 
on  the  river  Ehen^  and  the  neighbouring  land^ 
present  many  pleasing  assemblages  of  the  pic* 
turesque. 

The  junction  of  the  roads  by  Whitehaven, 
and  that  by  Scale  Hill,  from  Keswick  to  Wast 
Water,,is  atEgremont.  Prom  Egremont  it  is 
five  miles  of  pleasant  road  to  Calder  Bridge, 
from  which  place  by  Gosforthand  Nether  Wast- 
dale  chapel  to  Wast  Water,  the  country  has  beea 
already  described. 


VeHMtriait  ttip  from  masAtiBlt  ^tati  to  tit 
i|9iitt0  or  miA  SHUm,  anH  tijeiirc  bu  fiHU- 
kit  Boor  to  i.on>,  in  <^2ialc. 

The  Pikes  are  the  highest  part  of  that  vast 
mass  of  mountain  reaching  from  Seathwaite,  in 
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Borrowdale,  to  Wast  Water.  Perhaps  the  whole 
of  this  extended  mass,  with  all  its  various  sum- 
mits, may  with  proi^riety  be  called  Scafell ;  and 
Great  End  probably  had  its  name  as  being  ori» 
ginally  considered  a  part  of  that  mountain. 

Of  this  combination  the  Wastdale  shepherds, 
term  that  part,  which  is  south  of  Mickle  Door, 
Scafell :  and  the  highest  part  on  the  north  east, 
the  Pikes.  But  the  Borrowdale  shepherds,  call 
this  elevated  point,  the  High  Man,  on  Scafell, 
to  distin'ruish  it  from  other  heaps  of  stones 
nearer  Borrowdale,  denominated  by  them,  the 
Pikes.  The  writer  thinks  that  to  prevent  a  con- 
fusion in  names,  the  highest  oi  these  points, 
would  with  propriety  be  termed,  the  High  Man, 
and  be  thereby  known  from  the  Langdale  Pikes, 
which  are  frequently  called  the  Pikes,  unaccom- 

Eanied  by  Langdale,  a  word  denoting  their  local 
abitation. 

The  writer  on  the  16th  of  September,  18 ?6, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Otley,  the  day 
they  passed  through  Ennerdale-dale,  and  met 

with  Captain ,  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  his 

lady,  reposed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ty. 
son.  That  day  Mr.  John  Wilson,  author  of  the 
City  of  the  Plague,  had  travelled  from  Wast- 
dale  Head  to  Elleray,  by  Sty  Head,  Sprinkling, 
and  Ansle  Tarns,  in  company  with  others,  all 
on  horseback ;  a  pretty  rough  journey  for  horses. 
But  Mr,  Wilson  is  not  only  a  man  of  feeling, 
but  a  man  of  spirit. 

Lingmell    obscures  the  morning  sun  from 
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Wastdale  Head.  In  winter  that  luminary  is  hid 
from  the  inhabitants  till  noon.  On  looking 
from  the  front  of  the  house  at  an  early  hour, 
the  rocks  on  Gable  were  mildly  tipped  with 
]ight;  all  below  in  one  solemn  and  majestic 
gloom,  enwrapped  individuality  in  density ;  but 
above  the  purple  bason  that  so  deeply  involved 
us,  the  blue  welkin  gave  a  spirited  outline  to 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

After  breakfast  we  were  accompanied  by  Mr* 
Tyson  down  the  meadows  to  the  river  which 
descends  from  Sty  Head,  and  afterwards  runs 
at  the  foot  of  Lingmell.  Having  crossed  this 
river,  we  commenced  pur  ascent  to  the  High 
Man ;  first  steeply  over  ru^ed  ground,  and 
perhaps  a  mile  on  the  side  of  a  wall,  ending  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill.  Here  we  turned  on  the  left 
at  right  angles,  and  saw  in  front,  Gable,  hung 
in  azure,  and  so  powerfully  lighted  up  as  to 
exhibit  its  fine  contour,  extraordinary  craggy 
projections,  and  deep  recesses  to  very  great  ad* 
vantage.  On  the  right  Mickle  Door,  having  on 
each  side  the  stupendous  rocks  depending  from 
Scafell  and  the  Pikes,  is  the  most  magnificent 
assemblage  of  its  kind  in  England.  These  rocks 
not  in  detached  fragments  like  those  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pillar ;  but  in  a  frrandeur  of  breath, 
are  seen  in  places  overhanging.  On  a  turn  to 
the  right  the  passage  becomes  steeper,  and  those 
ascending  to  the  pikes,  if  not  fatigued,  may  do 
well  to  make  a  short  deviation  on  the  left,  to  the 
top  of  Lingmell  Crag,  and  there  (unless  they 
reserve  it  for  the  Pikes)  have  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  circumscribing  highlands.     Afler  various 
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traverses  the  course  in  a  grand  sweep  to  the 
right,  at  the  top  of  stupendous  rocks>  turns 
again  to  the  left,  and  alternately  over  stony  iui* 
pediments,  and  a  rich  velvet,  like  moss,  tho  food 
of  the  Reindeer,  to  the  summit  of  the  Pikes,  or 
High  Man.  The  High  Pike,  or  Man,  is  3160 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  Pike. 
is  about  250  yards  south  east  of  the  High  Man, 
or  Pike,  and  only  3100  feet  above  the  salt  «a« 
ter  leveL 

This  is  the  most  sublime  and  commanding 
elevation  in  England,  and  happy  where  we  in 
our  day,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  objects  there 
displayed.  I'he  whole  encircling  horizon  being 
free  from  cloud,  and  excepting  the  ridge  extenif 
ing  from  Wanthwaite  Crags,  towards  Helveli}!!, 
from  amalgamating  vapours ;  but  to  the  west  a 
portion  of  the  vast  extent  of  country  was  brilli- 
iintly  illuminated.  The  sea  and  the  rivers  mean- 
dering to  it  from  the  mountains,  glittered  re« 
splendently  in  the  noontide  sun. 

Westward  lies  Scafell,  which  Janus  like,  be- 
ing double  Aiced,  here  presents  his  roughly 
marked  front;  £skdale  and  Wastdale  enjoy  his 
smooth  and  smiling  face ;  Scafell  obscures  part 
of  the  Screes,  and  Wast  Water.  The  moun« 
tains  north  of  that  lake,  seen  from  this  elevated 
stand,  having  lost  their  lowland  shapes,  are 
scarcely  recognized,  except  by  their  relative 
situations.  Tiiese  most  particularly  are  Buck- 
barrow,  Middle  Fell,  the  Chair,  Seat  Allan» 
Knot  Ends,  Gosfortb  Crag,  and  Yewbarrow. 
The  more  aspiring  Hay  Cock,  Pillar,  and  Gahkf 


t^Uitk  itiote  6t  the  toTtaipteaenled  by  then)-, 
from  iliie  \off€f  grounds.  TlioUgh  .  good  heit^  t 
Oabki^S'  lilies  are  not  e^l  to  thos^  ithlhiiea 
oft  WaW  Water*,  Aor  ft^  4it9t  observed  ^bm 
Lmgmdl.  Ghrdsnetire,'  aifddn  its'  left  thd.BiMter. 
ti^tt  ffidiitftukis,  ilti<f  tfli  itsi^ghtaHthe'Sfittt^ 
Mm  reMbiiSg  t6  CAtisey  Vm,  wHb  the  jiitei'^ 
tioedittCe  B»Vs  Browni,  Bobinftm,  Hbid^gartb, 
Dtkle  faeatd»  Mlilideii  Mckki  and  Ski^dftir  'finisbf 
ittg  Che'  icetie  ^ttf  a  mti^ifidettt  -  ils^enib^g^l 
S!^  Head-'  Uth  ttpptkn  si  i^ot  and  Mute,  hU^ 
OP  whi«e,ii^de]»endittg  ov  tbe  oolotir'of  the<l«-' 
fleeted  he6veIj8^;  SMriiikliiiir  dn  its  aiHei.  arid' be' 
yofld  it'tbe  d^ep'd«U'or  l^«thWahe,  Castle  Crkgf, 
Omttge  Cn^g*.  arid  Gate  €riig,  on  Hieit  le^ 
dhstiSag  euK  ttH  £>ervren«  Water  to  the  ^est  of 
IPrlitr  Crttg;  ^h^w  Lo»scale  FeU^  in  distiaiibe; 
"AtsfotiA  Wdlow  CracTattdf^ickm  Ci^,  Sadtfie^ 
back  «flA  WaiiOiWftit^  Ci^tgSj  and  tbtoti|^  thd 
hrterreniirg  portal,  tbe'»]istr«echir}g  line  of  blud 
fliiiritiilgtbe  eait  <)f CumberlaMd.  From  Wanth^ 
traitier  Crag^  aM  the  jjointed  tops  to  the  pinacltf 
a  HelvelTytt ;'  having  between  l3iem  and  the 
i^peetatorB,  steind  the  high  SdM  above  Wythburft, 
and  Glaramara  with  other  neighbouring,  Bor-' 
rowdale  hiffh  lands.  Through  the  depending 
linei  of  Gtaraoiattt  and  Bow  Fell,  appeair  the 
JLaftgdaie  Pikee^  and  bey^ond  them  a  portSon  <i 
tiM  ttidcHe  of  Wittdermere,  and  in  remiHe  diff* 
tMce^  the  vtutt  misdelkneoas  assemblaee  of  sea«, 
iaa,  and  tn'(0dMain«,  extending  ftiom  HelVeDen, 
«fid  ineittdiftg  from  that  superb  eievatton  td 
Windertoere^  St;  Sunchy  Crag,  Seat  Sandd^ 
Sairietdv  ScMdiile'  F^,  atld  WansfeH,  with 
ilber   WebiiaMrfaMd  and* '  Yorktbire   rMtgbs^j; 
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Whemside  and  the  crown  topped  Inrieborongli^ 
are  amongst  the  ktter.  On  the  right  of  Bow- 
fell  in  a  nuniber  of  sharp  points,  are  displayed* 
the  Fells  of  Coniston,  Little  Langdale  and  Seath- 
waite  i  the  Old  Man  stardns  above  the  rest. 
Birks,  in  Eskdale,  though  interior  in  heiglit  to 
these  it4  eastern  neighbours  as  rising  fromlower 
land,  has  an  imposing  appearance.  .Store  remote 
is  Devoke  Water,  and  at  an  extensive  distance. 
Black  Coom,  in  the  soutli  of  Cumberland,  which 
^guring  between  the  river  Duddon  and  the  Irish 
sea,  has  a  strikinj;  effect  amongst  the  humbler 
•wells  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  South  east 
of  the  south  of  Cumberiand,  may  be  seen,  on  a 
dear  day.  Low  Furaess,  and  the  isle  of  Walna, 
and,  peniaps,  on  one  day  in  twenty,  the  Welsh 
mountains.  Termmating  the  charming  vale  of 
Eds,  appear  the  rivers  £w.  Mite,  and  Irt ;  dl 
meeting  and  forming  a  bay  at  Ravenglass,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  the  beach  is  seen  verging 
southward,  and  on  the  north,  till  arrested  by 
the  intervention  of  Scafell }  on  the  right  of  whica 
it  re^appears  $  but  beyond  Nether  Wastdale  and 
Gosforth,  it  is  again  obscured  by  tlie  elevations 
northward. 

^  Tliis  aspiring  station  commands  a  more  sub- 
lime and  perhaps  not  less  elegantly  varied  range 
of  mountains,  dales,  and  sea  views,  thMi  either 
Skiddaw,  or  Helvellyn.  If  Skiddaw  in  its  pan* 
bramic  exhibition  ^xcells  the  higher  Pike,  it  is 
pnly  in  its  views  of  towns  and  buildings,  and  of 
Bowent  water,  and  the  rich  and  lovely  vale 
spreading  thence  to  Bassenthwaite.  But  theft 
appendages  to  Skiddaw  are  less  delightful  from 
its  top  than  on  the  progress  upwards* ,  :       - 


The  sammit  of  Scafell  ia  s  straight  line  b 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
higher  Pike;  but  the  fine  of  travd  from  one 
summit  to  the  other,  is  over  a  painfully  runid 
passage,  and  o£  a  l^igth  not  less  than  two  mi^« 

On  ^Scafell  grows  (says  Mr«  Hutchinson) 
**  that  species  of  moss  which  is  the  food  of  rein 
deer.  Within  this  century  aeveral  red  deer  were 
there,  one  was  chaced  mto  Wast  Water  and 
drowned  within  the  memory  of  several  persons 
living." 

The  direct  road  from  Keswick  to  the  Pikes, 
18  by  Rosthwaitc^  and  Seathwaite,  to  Stockley 
Bridge,  thence  with  the  river  on  the  right,  ana 
Allan  Crags  on  the  left,  to  jcnn  the  horse  road 
from  Borrowdale,  by  Sty  Heid,  and  Sprinkling 
Tarns  to  Eskdale.  Or  from  Stockley  Bridge  to 
proceed  to  Sty  Head  Tarn,  which  keeping  on 
the  left  to  pass  up  the  Eskdale  road  to  Spnnk- 
ling  Tarn,  and  there  meet  the  recommended 
line  of  ascentunder  Allan  Crags.  From  Sprink- 
ling Tarn,  the  best  coiurse,  after  having  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  towards 
£sk  Haws,  is  to  turn  on  the  right  on  the  sou- 
thern side  of  Great  End,  and  to  high  ground 
where  on  the  left  are,  HI  Crag,  and  Uove  Cng^p 
and  on  the  right,  the  Wasulale  l^tMd  Crag. 
From  this  elevated  ground,  the  Pikes,  or  (ac- 
cording to  the  shepherds  of  Borrowdale)  men 
Me  in  view  to  the  highest,  of  which  it  is  through 
a  hollow  to  the  shivering  side  of  the  last  steep. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1815,  Mr.  Otiey,  with 
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Mr.  JSclwafed  Bir|c«tt,  guide  tod  40bema«»  left 
K^wifk  9t  6¥c  i«  the.  vionMUg*  tod.ImYftBg 
br#»kfA9te4  at  Rostfawniie,  joitfnied  to  SwtK^ 
nr^i^i  fwtfi  wlitph  tliey  ascended  to  8t^  Ueaii* 
9ii4  $pri]|ldiiig  1  aroi^  g«wit)g  ibe  High  Miai^ 
by  the  way  just  described. 

:  pram  the  Higb  Man,  Mr*  Otli^r  and  I  de* 
90in^fA,  fitid  U  the  end  of  half  a  mUe.  winding 
^rnong  and  over  large  ttooM,  came  to  Mickle 
Poor.  The  footiag  at  this  door  is  grasm 
and  its  middle  a  sharp  ridge,  from  wfaich^ 
through  immense  rocks,  is  an  opening  on  the 
south.  wi9at  to  Waatdale  head ;  aoa  oo  the  south 
ca0t  over  the  heada  of  £ikdal9,  and  Seathwaite^ 
to  the  Coiuatoa  nuninuini,  on  ^ther  hand 
grftpdy  i:oinaiil»o  tod.ffwfuUy  itttarestiag. 

<  The  Crags  on  the  south  west»  though  seraip 
VDg  frightfttUy  to  oppuae  all  passage,  bare  been 
asowd^es  the  readiest. way  totbe  «op  of  Sca^ 
1^1,  and,  amongst  other  adventnreni  by  Mr. 
TboniM  Tyspn,  of  Waatdale  Head*  and  Mr« 
Towers^  of  Toes ;  but  Messrs^  Otlf  y»  nod  Bir^^ 
hotti  centctnted  themsehrifs  by  procaedifig  for 
SQipe  distances  in  the  direction  of  E^kdata,  to  a 
deep  fissure»  thMngb  which  they  scrambled  4o 
the  top  of  Sca&ll,  and  thence  descended  to 
Wastdale  Head,  .a  debent  daj^s  march,  for  a  man 
like  Bifkett,  then  sayaara  of  age. 

From  Scafell  is  gainad  the  loss  tif  sea  austain* 
ed  at  the  Pikes,  but  this  in  no  wisecompenaatefi 
for  tlie  loss  of  highland  view,  and  that  of  the 
laka  of  WinderMere }  the  Pikes  obscuring  part 
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•r  Baddkbaek,  and  dl  the  range  of  Fells,  ex^ 
tending  from  Wanihwnite  Crags  to  Helvellyn^ 

•.  fiom  JdicUe  Dooc  we  paased  steeply  down 
hill,  towards  Eskdale,  on  the  way  taken  to 
ScafeU  the  year  before  by  the  two  guides.  In 
front  we  hwl  aaeaLtraordinary  prospect  of  (lie 
CooistDii  mountains,  which  with  an  appropriate 
fi^pegootind  of  rock  ;  arranged  the  whole  into  a 
superb  and  masterly  composition.  This  part  of 
the  joucney  was  steep  and  varied,  sometinaea 
^Bsay^  but  frequently  over  roiu^  GragSi  hav«i 
nig  the  vast  and  ponderous  rocfes  of  S^dSAl  on^ 
liie  right,  and  the  base  of  the  lowest  of  the 
Pikes  here,  called  Broad  Crag  on  the  left. 

•  As  we  proceeded  Eskdale  opened  on  the  eye» 
and  exhibited  besides  othei),  its  miffhty  and 
storm  beaten  barriers,  iU  Crag,  Great  End,  and: 
Bow  FelL  At  the  foot  of  this  declivity  is  the 
road  from  Borrowdale,  by  Sty  Head,  and  Sprink- 
Img  Tarns,  and  Esk  Haws,  to  Eskdale.  To* 
wanls  this  :latter  {dace,  the  trade  is  for  some 
time  in  a' tolerably  straight  line,  and  on  an  easy 
fall  to  eteepec  giound,  whence  in  circuitous 
windings  it  is  lowered  to  a  picturesque  flat,  on 
whidi  It  is  half  a  aotle  to  Toes. 

Toes  is  a  capital  farm  house,  erected  by  Mr. 
John  Towers,  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Towers,  the 
present  propeieton  .  It  is  tho  highest  in  Esk- 
dale, on  the  Western  banks  of  the  river  Esk, 
Brotherill-keld  being  the  highest  on  the  eastern. 

The  grounds  rising  from  Toes  are  agreeably 
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spread  over  with  wood.  The  suUime  heiohU 
of  Wastdale,  Eskdale^  and  Seathwaite,  aided  by 
the  foregrounds  of  rocks,  and  trees  presented 
from  this  dale,  may  be  numerously  and  excel- 
lently associated* 

It  was  a  mild  and  pleasant  evening  when  wn 
arrived  at  Toes,  where  we  were  kindly  received ; 
but  the  following  morning  was  dark  and  wet^ 
and  the  craggy  steeps  the  objects  of  our  anxi- 
ous ^e,  were  wrapped  in  impenetn^le  gloom, 
notwithstanding  which,  in  hopes  of  change,  we 
determined  to  return  to  Ambleside  by  the  way 
we  had  chalked  out,  and  forthwith  steered  our 
course,  though  with  little  advantage  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  £sk«  from  whicn  we  devi- 
ated to  the  Mosedale  end  of  Seathwaite,  and 
having  left  Cockley  Beck,  a  mile  on  the  right, 
and  passed  the  farm  house  in  ruins,  called  Ghreat 
Scale,  proceeded  over  Wiynose  to  Ambleside. 

From  Cockley  Beck  there  is  a  ^y  to  CoAiston 
over  Walna  Scar,  and  another  to  Broughton, 
through  the  vale  of  Seathwaite,  the  Coniston 
road  leaving  the  bottom  near  Seathwaite  ckapeL 

This  romantic  deep  has  been  already  describ* 
ed  and  amongst  other  parts, 

man^britarnAD  Ctair  Of 9.  eo.) 

This  part  of  the  river  Duddon,  has  a  atony 
led,  above  which»  the  perpendicular  rock  on 
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the  right,  is  called  pen.    The  mountain  shewn 
through  the  vista  of  Screening  steeps  is  Birks. 


At  that  season  of  the  year  when  strangers 
vfait  Keswick,  with  the  intention  of  witnessinjg 
tile  grand  and  beautiful  scenes  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw  is 
generally  undertaken,  on  the  first  favourable  day 
after  thek  arrival. 

Skiddaw  by  some  is  said  to  be  3022  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  291 1  feet  above  Der- 
went  Water ;  the  latter  deduced  from  a  mean  of 
various  barometrical  observations,  made  by  Mr. 
Otley,  and  other  persons.  In  the  year  1817,- 
Mr.  Greatorex  in  a  three  days  survey,  levell^ 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  lake, 
and  gives  its  height  2808  feet  above  Derwent 
Water*  Helveliyn  is  said  to  be  3070,  ScafeU 
8100,  and  the  highest  Pike  or  High  Man,  8160 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  8?a  ;  consequently 
the  Hiffh  Man,  according  to  Otley  and  others, 
is  138  leet  higher  than  Skiddaw. 

Skiddaw  is  less  difficult  of  ascent  than  the 
rest  of  the  superior  elevations,  and  the  road 
from  the  town,  is  so  conducted,  as  to  render  its 
travel  easy  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  Num« 
bers  of  horses  on  the  daily  practice  of  surmount- 
ing this  hill,  pace  it,  up  or  down,  with  as  little 
trepidation  as  they  pass  a  flat.  A  lady  of  light 
weight  may  ride  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw  without 
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alighting,  and  dcscead  it  to  the  town  in  safety  *; 
if  in  the  steepest  parts  some  ooe.iiHaiages  her 
horses  head.  But  it  is  a  relief  to  both  tlie  rider 
and  the  horse  occasionally  to  dismount. 

The  nearest  horse  and  foot  road  to  Skiddaw, 
and  that  which  has  to  tbe  preMnt  ttmfe  bben 
used,  is  on  the  Wigton  road,  by  BasMiithwaita  to 
Gr^at  Crosthwaite  i  thence  in  a  deviation  to  tha 
right  on  tbe  Threlkeld  road  a  quarter  cif  a  mils^ 
where  it  turns,  at  right  angles  up  a  pretty  slam 
hill,  called  Spooney  Green,  to  its  junctioa  mm 
Mr.  Calvert*s  road,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
Keswick.  All  this  rise  presents  in  retrospect  a 
glorious  view  of  the  town,  tlie  lake,  and  thtf 
charming  scenery  of  Oraiiuiiwaite. 


JMiOAaiD  tig  tfir  fK(»sf  near  ^tta  Haitiu 

William  Calvert,  Esq.  of  Or^ta  Bank,  And 
John  Banks,  Esq.  of  Keswick,  to  whom  tiiia 
bridge  belongs,  have  with  a  higly  creditable 
Uberaltty  given  permission  to  the  writer  to  a»« 
nounce  to  strangers,  that  they  may  use  iteither 
on  foot  or  horseback,  as  a  passage  to  tbe  tet^ 
race  road,  extending  from  Greta  Bank  to  its 
union,  with  the  dd  accustomed  way  by  Spoony 
Green ;  and  farther  that  Mr.  Calvert  will  like« 
wise  allow  persons  on  foot,  or  on  horse  back,  to 
ascend  to  or  return  from  Skiddaw ;  on  this  road 
which  for  scenic  beauty  is  nnequaled  in  the  en^ 
virons  of  Keswick. 

This  new  approach  to  Skiddaiw,  tnv^  the 
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Penrith  road  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  chiefly 
on  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  river  Greta,  over 
which  appears  the  bridge :  on  the  northern  side 
of  this  bridge,  the  roid  somewhat  steeply  as- 
cends to  that  from  Great  Crosthwaite,  by  JBrund* 
holm  toThrelkeld.  From  this  junction  it  is  on 
that  road  to  Greta  Bank,  where  on  the  left  i$ 
the  delightful  terrace  road  already  mentioned; 
On  entering  this  road  the  eye  is  rivetted  on 
the  mountains  of  Newlands,  Braithwaite,'  and 
Thomwaite,  and  the  wooded  enclosures  skirt- 
ins  their  feet,  and  with  the  leafy  assemblage 
which  sport  over  the  middle  ground,  and  thence 
advancing  on  the  eye,  are  formed  into  fore- 

f  rounds.  Over  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  fine 
urst  on  Grisedale  Pike.  Beyond  the  Wood  of 
larches  in  a  new  and  lively  mixture  of  nature 
and  art,  are  seen,  the  town  of  Keswick,  and 
both  ends  of  Derwent  Water,  with  its  craggy 
boundaries.  Bassenthwaite,  and  its  intermediate 
lands,  display  the  seats  and  farms  on  every' 
hand,  dilating  from. the  church  towards  the  en- 
vironing barriers. 

From  a  shelving  green  bank  appears  Ormath- 
wiEiite,  and  the  busy  road  connecting  it  with 
Ly  zick.  The  whole  of  the  widely  expanded  val- 
ley here  in  view,  at  every  step,  increases  in  space 
and  beauty,  for  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
charms  or  a  wooded  level  can  never  be  properly 
appreciated  from  the  lower  lands,  and  the  quan- 
tit}r  of  wood,  and  the  extent  of  the  district  over 
which  it  is  spread^  will  always  determine  the 
proper  point  of  elevation.  Ormathwaite  so 
•pkndidly  surrounded  by  majestic  trees,  and  all 
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^  fipipulous  ud  brnqtifully  embowered  plaiii, 
extending  froialake  tolake,  enraptures  the  eve, 
and  fills  ue  mind  with  pleasure  j  but  as  in  this 
and  other  similar  spectaclest  there  is  one  point 
only  where  the  arrangement  is  most  truly  Talu-* 
ahley  that  point  is  not  much  higher  than  the 
first  presentation }  after  which  it  becomes  map 
uke»  and  in  proportion  as  the  mountains  lose 
their  beauty  and  their  forms,  so  do  the  fields  in 
an  inverse  ratio  decrease  in  beauty  as  their 
shapes  become  more  evident*  But  this  reason- 
jing  can  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  delights  of 
elevated  rambles,  where  the  admirer  and  the 
painter  of  nature's  wildly  sweeping  lines,  derive 
each  their  proportion  of  gratification ;  the  for** 
mer  by  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  while  the 
latter  at  every  glance  of  the  eye  is  furnished  with ' 
hints  for  improvement  in  his  practice^ 

In  advance  from  the  junction  of  the  old  and 
Mr.  Calvert's  road,  at  the  termination  of  a  deep 
ravine,  from  the  second  side  of  an  acute  angle, 
is  presented  the  church,  the  neighbouring  seats 
and  rich  woods,  rendered  by  Grisedale  wiUi  its 
$fle  line  as  a  background  into  a  pretty  interest-^ 
ing  picture.  Onwards  fifbr  yards  is  an  exqui^ 
site  view  of  Keswick  and  the  lake,  with  the 
Borrowdalei  Langdale,  and  Wastdale  moun« 
tains  in  distance..  Though  too  high  for  th« 
piurposes  of  an  artist  this  is,  perhaps^  the  best 
stand  for  a  general  prospect  of  the  wide  extend* 
ed  horizontal  surface,  commencing  at  Grange 
and  ending  at  Withop ;  for  at  every  superior 
eleval;ion  we  spectfttor  has  his  valley  scenes  Jn 
Miaippa  with  the  birds*    One  mile  and  Uif  e« 


Suarters  frotn  Keswick,  an  occupatabfl'rbud  tff 
f r.  Calvert^s  turns  on  the  left  under  Skiddaw 
towards  Bassenthwaite,  but  the  Skiddaw  road 
two  miles  and  a  quarterjoins  that  over  the  Oale, 
from  Bassenthwaite  to  Threlkeld.  This  ThreU 
keld  road  is  that  to  Skiddaw,  though  only  a  few 
yards,  for  just  beyond  a  ^te  it  turns  oti  the 
left  at  right  angles  by  the  side  of  a  fence,  on 
the  pleasant  segment  of  a  large  circle,  to  a 
hollow  at  the  toot  of  the  steepest  hill  on  the 
ascent  On  the  way  from  the  above  gate,  a 
road  turns  on  the  right  to  the  lead  mines,  undet 
the  Littledale  pike  end  of  Lonscale  Felh  Be« 
yond  that  deviation ;  one  hundred  yards  short 
of  the  hollow,  are  in  sight,  over  a  corner  of 
Lonscale  Fell,  the^ Great  and  Little  Mell  Fell, 
between  which  mounts  is  the  nearest  carriage 
road  from  Keswick  by  UUs  Water,  to  the  Inn 
at  Patterdale.  In  the  direction  of  the  foot  of 
Lonscale  Fell,  are  seen,  amongst  other  build- 
ing Westco,  in  Threlkeld,  Wanthwaite  Mill, 
Hill  top,  and  Lowthwaite,  in  St.  John'^  vale» 
with  the  pointed  range  stretching  from  Wanth- 
waite Crap  to  Helvellyn,  neared  by  Strlcket 
Dodd,  and  the  Great  How ;  the  snace  between 
Helvellyn  and  Latrigg  is  filled  up  by  th^  Bend, 
iron  Crags,  and  Keaberry  Fell.  Derwent  Wa- 
ter is  obscured  b}r  Latriffg.  On  the  right  of 
Latrigg  appears  Grisedale  rike,  Whinlatter,  and 
Barf;  Bassenthwaite  Water  being  cut  off  by 
Skiddaw  and  Dodd.  Here  is  a  pretty  peep  at 
the  vale  of  Crosthwaite. 

From  the  hollow  the  road  rises  precipitately 
for  almost  a  mile,  one-third  of  the  way  it  crosses  ^ 
2  u  2 


a  wairto  tiie  conunoB.  On  this  ascent  Derwent 
Water  IS  gradually  unfolded ;  and  about  one 
furlong  north  west  of  the  nte  is  presented  its 
whole  encircling  and  beautinilly  embayed  coast* 
Its  islands,  and  its  fertile,  with  its  savage  boun- 
daries. All  the  way  from  Stable  Hills  to  For* 
tinscale,  and  thence  to  Ormathwaite,  is  one  ex* 
tensive  plot  of  smiling  cultivation,  enlivened  by 
the  lively  town  of  Keswick,  and  all  the  seats, 
farms,  and  cottages,  which  sheltered  by  shady 
bowers,  and  connected  by  waving  enclosures, 
and  scatterings  of  trees,  is  a  display  of  objects 
so  charming  as  to  rivet  admiration.  This  is  Uie 
point  where  the  high  mountains  of  Langdale, 
Coniston,  Eskdale,  Borrowdale,  Wastdale,  But* 
termere,  and  Newlands,  are  observed  in  an  ar- 
rangement superior  to  their  appearance  from 
any  other  point,  and  not  only  as  offering  an  as« 
semblage  tor  visual  recreatjon,  but  as  a  subject 
for  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  is  well  deserving  his 
attention.  Latrigg  cuts  off  agreeably  on  tlie 
left,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  side  ground  on  the 
right,  the  fields  lying  between  Ormathwaite  and 
the  vicarage,  may  be  obscured  at  pleasure,  and 
tlie  whole  rendered  into  an  excellent  composi* 
taon.  On  the  left  Bleaberry  Fell,  and  on  the 
right  Causey  Pike,  are  the  extremities  of  Uiis 
vast  collection  of  high  lands.  The  High  Pike 
on  Scafell  stands  pre-eminent,  but  Bow  Fell, 
Hanging  Bield,  and  Great  End,  Gable,  the 
Pillar,  and  High  Crag,  are  likewise  striking  ob-> 
jects.  The  parabolic  summit  of  Stickle  Pike, 
seen  beyond  Wallop  Crag,  generally  attracts  at- 
tention. The  most  remoteof  these  upstretch- 
ing  lands,  are  the  Fells  of  Coniston,  seen  be« 
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yond  Stickle  I4ke«  and  Bow  FelU  Leaving 
this  place  on  tbe  right  is  the  wall,  a  companion 
to  tne  road  nearly  to  the  end  of  its  steepest 
part ;  as  it  flattens  it  turns  on  the  left,  and  over 
very  easy  ground  to  a  fine  spring  of  water,  a 
little  short  of  tbe  foot  of  the  nrst  of  the  Peaks 
on  Skiddaw.  Beyond  this  well  having  the  first 
and  second  summits,  or  men  as  they  are  called 
on  the  left,  the  road  on  an  easy  ascent  is  a  beau- 
tiful beaten  path ;  not  the  work  of  men,  but 
horses,  which  by  their  constant  tread  have  de« 
troyed  vegetation,  and  rendered  it  as  even  gen- 
erally as  a  pavement  of  flags.  On  the  right  of 
this  road,  is  that  immense  inhospitable  waste 
Skiddaw  Forest^  which  presents  at  its  distant 
ends  various  pointed  hills,  and  remotely  beyond 
them  the  country  extending  from .  Carlisle  to 
Penrith,  and  the  high  lands  half  way  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  coast.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  of  Skiddaw's  tops,  this  road  gradual- 
ly obscuring,  is  lost  on  ascending  the  third  Mao, 
but  n  there  are  seved  distinct  tops  or  heaps  of 
stones,  they  will  be  noticed  in  succesbion,  though 
the  usual  and  the  best  line  for  those  on  horse- 
back, is  first  to  reach  the  top  of  the  third  summit. 

But  pedestrians  wishing  to  witness  the  scenes 
presented  from  these  seversX  pointSf  may  advance 
from  tlie  well  before-mentioned  in  a  westward 
direction,  and  by  a  gentle  rise  on  the  right, 
presently  gain  the  first  (>eak  ;  from  which  Mill- 
beck,  and  the  neighbouring  enclosures  can  alone 
be  observed ;  and  there  is  probably  not  another 
equally  elevated  piece  of  land  in  England,  that 
looks  so  immediately  down  upon  so  rich  a  farm- 
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ing  district*  as  this  first  Man.  Here  spotted 
with  houses  and  trees,  apparently  not  larger 
than  Dutch  toys  and  cabbage  sprouts,  the  he^e 
rows  are  distinctly  visible;  while  the  bordering 
hills  exhibit  one  vast  chaos ;  from  which,  form 
is  gradually  assumed  as  the  mountains  increase 
in  height  and  distance.  This  grand  and  singu- 
lar spectacle  comprehends  an  entire  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  valley,  including  Derwent  Water 
from  Grange,  nearly  to  the  head  of  Bassenth- 
waite,  but  not  the  lake,  being  hid  by  Dodd  and 
Longside;  though  their  connecting  silver  thread, 
the  Derwent  is  seen  in  sweet  meanderings 
through  the  wooded  vale.  To  a  great  extent 
all  the  horizon  is  here  visible,  except  a  por* 
tion  of  the  flat  country,  reaching  on  the  north 
west  from  Sktddaw  to  the  sea ;  which  is  hid  by 
the  second  of  these  elevations. 

A  conical  topped  knoll  on  that  nart  of  Skid- 
daw  called  Long  Side,  is  seen  from  the  first, 
and  from  the  second  Mafi ;  but  from  the  second 
with  more  of  Long  side;  the  third  from  the 
second  Man  hiding  the  northern  flats.  South- 
ward from  the  second  Man  much  of  the  lower 
grounds  are  obscured  by  the  intervention  of  the 
rst  Man.  Ascending  on  the  segment  of  a  large 
circle  uniting  the  second  and  third,  the  pedes- 
trian will  join  the  there  blind  tract  to  the  third 
of  these  elevations.  Tliose  on  horseback  arriv- 
ing at  the  opening  between  these  points  will 
have  an  astonishing,  and  probably  unexpected 
burst  on  Derwent  Water. 

From  the  third  Man  may  be  observed,  a  con- 
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ftiderable  portion  of  the  head  and  foot  of  Bas* 
sentbwaite  Water,  the  middle  being  bid  behind 
Lonfi^  Side ;  which  here  assumes  a  new,  though 
not  less  rugged  appearance  than  from  the  first 
and  second  tops.  Derwent  Water  with  its 
wjndii^  shores  and  wild  environing  mountains 
is  here  visible,  and  the  whole  vast  of  the  sur* 
rounding  country,  save  that  on  the  western 
coast  being  cut  off  by  the  sixtli  or  highest  point 
on  Skiddaw. 

The  presentations  from  the  hems  of  stones 
denoting  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Skiddaw's  tops, 
being  less  interesting  than  the  third  and  sixth, 
wiU  not  be  noticed. 

The  sixth  is  the  grand  elevation,  and  the 
point  where  all  who  make  this  excursion  usu4 
ally  remain  a  greater  length  of  time  than  upon 
the  other  points ;  and  with  the  intentioa  not 
only  of  surveying  the  highlands,  but  the  exten* 
sive  agricultural  plains  of  low  land,  which  bor« 
dering  the  sea  coast,  thence  extend  to  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  This  would  be  in» 
deed  a  most  commanding  station,  did  it  exhibit 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  mountains,  flat^, 
and  lakes,  but  from  this  place  Derwent  Water 
is  not  seen,  being  obscured  by  the  summits  on 
which  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  heaps  of 
stones  are  placed ;  these  likewise  bide  some  of 
the  high  ground  lying  between  Wythbum  and 
LangdSe»  and  besides  others  Stickle  Pike.  On 
the  right  of  this  third  Man  is  presented  in  an 
eyeful  only  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  one 
of  the  most  magniticent  assemblages  in  £ng* 
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land  ;  this  is  a  succession  of  five,  several  ranges 
of  mountain  seen  outtopping  each  other  from 
a  stripe  of  the  lovely  valley  to  the  highest  of 
the  Piices.  Grisedale  in  one  grand  line  stretches 
from  the  enclosures  at  Braithwaite  to  its  Pike» 
succeeded  in  the  second  range  by  Barrow,  Stile 
End,  and  Uterside.  Rising  from  the  fields  of 
Newlands,  the  third  ran^e  commences  with 
Rolling  End,  whence  aspinng  are  Causey  Pike, 
Scar  Crag  Top,  Sail,  III  Crags,  and  Grasmire, 
the  latter  lessening  the  consequence  of  the  Pike 
of  Grisedale  by  appearing  over  its  top.  The 
fourth  line  in  this  wild  combination  is  composed 
•of  Cat  Bells,  Maiden  Moor,  Dale  Head,  Hinds- 

Sirth,  Robinson,  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  and 
ed  Pike.  The  fifth  and  last  is  that  sublime 
chain  of  summits  extending  on  the  south  from 
Coniston,  to  Ennerdale  on  the  north,  amongst 
these  the  High  Pike  or  Man,  standing  supreme- 
ly amongst  his  vassals,  has  on  the  left  Great 
End,  Hanging  Knott,  Bow  Fell,  and  the  Fells 
of  Coniston:  on  the  right  Lingmell  Crags, 
Great  Gable,  Kirk  Fell,  Black  Sul,  the  PiUar, 
the  Steeple,  and  the  Hay  Cock ;  with  Yewbar- 
'  row,  and  part  of  the  Screes  through  the  pass 
at  Black  Sail.  On  the  right  of  Grisedale  Pike 
and  Hobcarten  Crag  is  I^w  Fell,  succeeded  by 
Whinfield  Fell,  over  which  in  a  clear  atmos- 
phere may  be  observed  more  than  the  northern 
naif  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  a  mistless  sun- 
ny evening,  perhaps,  one  day  out  of  a  hundred, 
Ireland.  The  north  end  or  foot  of  Bassenth* 
waite  Water  is  here  seen,  the  head  being  ob« 
Bcured  by  Long  Side.  Armathwaite  the  seat 
of  Sir  Fredrick  Fletcher  Vane,  Bassenthwaite 
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Halls,  and  Chapel,  Scarness,  jfoadness,  and 
many  other  buildings  greatly  enliven  the  half 
circle  of  beautifully  wcKKled  enclosures  spread- 
ing from  the'  foot  of  the  lake  on  the  east  and 
west,  which  every  where  so  grateful  to  the  eye 
are  not  less  so  to  the  heart,  as  furnishing  plenty 
to  the  more  savage  and  fellish  districts  on  its 
south.  The  river  Derwent  from  Ouse  bridge 
in  its  wogress  towards  the. sea  may  in  piacesBe 
traced,  and  distinctly  seen  upon  its  banks  the 
town  and  castle  of  Cockermouth.  On  its  hA 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Der*. 
went,  the  sea  port  town  of  Workington,  and 
five  and  ten  miles  north  of  Workington  obswved 
on  the  riffht  of  Cockermouth,  the  towns  of  Mary* 
port  ancf  Allonby. '  All  the  sea  coast  is  here  m 
view  from  St.  Bees  Head  by  Solway  FUth  to  Rock- 
cliff  Marsh,  the  northern  and  southern  bounda- 
ries of  the  £sk  and  Eden,  the  latter  river  travd- 
ling  in  a  serpentine  course  often  miles  sAer  hav- 
ing watered  die  city  of  Carlisle.  Over  tiie  por- 
themendof  Skiddaw  scarcelyseven  miles  distant, 
at  the  foot  of  Binsey  is  Ireb^,  and  on  the  right  of 
Ireby,  twelve  miles  off,  Wigton.  Carlisle  with 
its  Cathedral,  and  other  prominent  buildings, 
in  that  ancient  city,  may  be  nlainly  seen,  when 
exhibited  under  the  &vourable  influence  of  a 
thin  intervening  medium;  and  most  happily  when 
from  a  gloomy  background  it  is  brilliantly  light- 
ed up  by  powerful  sunshine.  A  spyine  glass 
on  such  occauons  is  a  pleasing  appencuige  to 
this,  and  other  similar  joumies,  and  a  telescope 
of  great  magnitude  and  powers  vecured  by  a 
bnilduig  ^ust  large  and  firm  enough  to  prevent 
its  being  injured,^  during  summer,  and  accessible 
VOL.  u.  S  y. 


oAf  to  foideft  and  odmr  suiiseribem  vouid  b* 
lugnlv  aiminng*  The  scotch  counties  of  Wig« 
ton,  Kkkoidbrigbty  and  DumfrieSt  seen  beyond 
ScAway  Frith,  are  displayed  with  ^eir  irregular 
surfaces,  in  a  grand  firash  to  the  fertile  j^buns 
of  Cun^eriand.  Out  of  Kkcudbrightshire  rises . 
Scruffeli,  the  loftiest  of  the  southern  hagUands»' 
Carlisle  ma^  be  disoovered  on  the  left  of  Cahw 
and  the  High  Pike ;  the  former  in  the  aiddki 
and  tbe  Hi^  Pike  at  the  extreoiitv  of  the  in* 
bad  part  of  that  wild  waste  called  Caldbeck 
JRetts,  and  in  the  blue  range  of  Cheviot^  and 
many  other  hills  which  run  southward  towards 
tbe  atately  pinade  &f  Crossfell.  A  lise  of  sum- 
nita  amcmnt  which  is  Carrock  FIsll  reaches  oa 
the  east  and  south  over  the  immense  moorlands 
adled  Caldheck  Fells,  and  the  Skiddaw  forest 
ftom  High  Pike  to  Saddleback.  Tbe  nanraw 
rtripe  receding  inm  this  line  of  brown  to  tike 
bine  dHstance^  is  of  that  oountry  extending  from 
Oariisle  to  Penrkh,  and  presents  High  Pike 
and  Canocfc,  end  in  tiie  intervening  space  High 
Hesket,  and  by  its  side  Tarn  Wadiim.  Hes- 
ket  h$i£  way  between  Carlisle  and  Penrith  is 
Aiae  mUes  from  each.  On  the  right  of  Caiw 
»ick  is  Bowacale  Fell,  and  Saddleback^  and  be- 
yond  the  junction  of  the  latter  two  is  shewn 
Penrith.  Nimterous  remote  ohgects  in  a  long 
extended  line  appear  over  all  the  asnnmits  inter- 
mediate £rom  Penritb  to  the  hieh  mountains, 
seperating  UUs  Water  and  Haws  Water,  excenk- 
iag  Lintbwatte  Pike  on  Saddleback  whidi  Inoes 
of  that  csJige  a  smidi  portion  onlyi.  Saddld>ack 
hope  displa]»  its  pointed  ton  and  smooth  net* 
them  a»mce»  the  boroad*  beidi,  and  brokon  steps 
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of  that  interesting  devation  being  presented 
firom  the  south  and  east.  Lonsc^e  Felt  aad- 
Littledale  Pike,  at  its  eastern  end,  parti j  ob- 
scure that  part  of  Saddleback  called  Hiffh  Row 
Fell,  beyond  whidi  is  seen  High  Pike  and 
Wantbwaite  Crags ;  and  over  the  kitersection 
of  the  lower  end  of  Skiddaw  ¥nth  the  first  Man 
in  a  fine  line  the  lofty  summit  of  Helvellyn. 
Over  the  flat  in  St  John's  vale,  and  Stricket 
Dodd,  are  Great  Dodd,  Styx,  and  Whiteside  ; 
and  on  the  left  of  the  latter  mountain  the  aspir- 
ing peak  of  Catehedecam.  On  the  south  of 
Helvellyn  is  the  continuation  of  highlands  here 
endfaig  with  Seat  Simdal,  in  Grasmere,  partly 
hid  by  the  Castlerigg  elevations  beyond  which 
is  Steel  VelU  Through  the  opening  formed  bv 
the  intersections  of  Seat  Sandal,  and  Steel  Fell, 
is  descried  that  nart  of  Loughrigg  Fell  which 
rises  from  the  lake  of  Grasmere,  and  beyond  it 
thehiU  called  Claife  seperatinff  Esthwaite  Water 
from  Windermere,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  lat« 
ter  lake  the  round  topped  Gummers  How( 
immediateiy  beyond  which  in  favourable  wea- 
ther may  be  seen  Lancaster,  having  on  its  west 
that  widely  extended  salt  water  levd  called 
Moorcambe  Bay.  The  third  Man  obscures  paij^ 
of  the  heights  extending  from  Wythbum  to 
Borrowdale ;  and  a  portion  of  that  more  remote 
distance  the  Coniston  mountains,  all  visible  from 
the  third  Man,  and  to  render  complete  the 
whole  circle  $  the  objects  observed  from  the 
third  Man  will  in  this  place  be  noticed.  Der« 
went  Water  from  the  third  eminence  is  seen 
doselv  environed  on  the  south,  east,  and  west, 
by  a  naif  circle  of  rugged  acoUvities  open  only 
2  V  2 
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on  the  north  towards  Bassentiiwtite.  Every 
feature  of  the  **  winding  shores  and  solitary 
Imys''  on  Derwent  Water  are  there  in  view, 
with  the  busy  town  and  other  dwellings  on  its 
borders.  The  rude  and  complicated  uplands 
receding  b^ind  each  other,  from  WaHow  Crag 
on  the  lefl,  and  Causey  Pike  upon  the  right,  to 
the  mmratains  of  Coniston  is  an  exhibition  on 
which  the  most  ik^dious  admirer  of  devated 
scenery  might  gaze  with  wonder  and  ddight. 

From  the  High  Man  it  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  on  a  depressed  line  to  the  seventh, 
and  last  of  the  heaps  of  stones  on  Skiddaw,  pre- 
senting in  front  die  little  lake  d  Over  Water, 
and  at  its  head  Whitefield,  the  seat  of Gil- 
bank's,  Esq.  Ireby  and  Uldale  are  seen  on 
the  other  side  of  Over  Water* 

Between  the  top  of  Skiddaw  and  the  lake  of 
BassenthwaitCt  the  numerous  narrow  openings 
are  thus  happily  described  by  Mr.  Housman. 
**  On  looking  down  the  profound  inredpioe  in 
almost  any  direction  the  eye  recoito  with  hor- 
ror. Chasms  Of  enormous  depth  in  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain  forming  steeps  of  slaty  shiver 
yawn  upwards  with  irightfnl  grin/'  It  is  an 
amusing  sort  of  exercise  to  tramp  aloi^  the 
edges  of  these  grinning  fissures. 

Skiddaw,  like  all  other  high  stands,  unless 
in  settled  weather,  is  travelled  with  the  risk  of 
mist,  rain,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cdd, 
with  which  the  party  is  sometimes  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  assailed  as  to  setat  nought 
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the  progfiostications  of  the  mMt  experienced 

guides*  The  heat  of  the  morningt  or  the  mid- 
ay  sun  OQ  ascending,  is  frequently  excessive^ 
but  on  arriving  at  the  top,  if  the  wind  is  from 
the  north  the  cold  is  equally  in  the  extreme ; 
but  this  cold  is  in  a  great  degree  avoided  by 
descending  and  sheltering  from  it  a  few  yards 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  summit.  If  the 
wind  is  from  the  west,  what  remains  of  Adam^s 
observatory  is  excellently  accommodating. 

Floating  vapours  are  frequently  the  sources  of 
supreme  amusement ;  sometimes  encircling  the 
party  so  grossly  as  to  ouike  invisible,  objects  not 
fifty  yards  from  the  eye ;  when,  perhaps,  a  few 
minutes  before,others  might  have  oeen  observed^ 
distant  as  many  miles.  In  their  playful  humours 
these  immense  curtains  in  openings  of  every 
shape  and  feature,  when  contrasted  with  the 
azure  of  a  beautiful  distance  appear  as  brown 
frames,  through  whicb>  like  scenes  of  enchant- 
ment, momentary  glimpses  are  caught  of  the 
far  removed  country,  wiiich  lost,  the  anxious 
spectator  may  be  as  suddenly  saluted  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  perhaps  displaying  a  scene  more 
grateful  than  the  former,  and  with  which  th# 
capricious  elements  may  either  feast  him,  or  as 
suddenly  as  the  former  veil  it  from  his  view. 
Thus  by  an  ever  shifling  exhibition,  the  eye  is 
kept  in  a  perpetual  play  and  the  senses  alter- 
nately delighted,  vexed,  or  agitated  into  ex- 
tacy.  Open  sunshine*  or  murky  gli¥>m,  are  the 
occasional  results  of  this  sort  ot  vapour,  and  in 
the  heat  of  one,  or  solemnity  of  the  other,  the 
traveller  iiot  unusually  descends  the  mountain. 
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The  writer  has  oftentimes  viewed  with  plea* 
sure  the  gradual  resumption  of  form  on  return- 
ing from  these  stupendous  elevations.  On  this 
subject  Mrs.  Radclifle  has  feelinglj  expressed 
hereelf  as  follows: 

**  In  this  descent  from  Skiddaw  it  was  inte* 
resting  to  observe  each  mountain  below  gradu- 
ally  reassuming  its  dignity,  the  two  lakes  ex* 
panding  into  spacious  surfaces,  the  many  little 
vallies  that  sloped  upwards,  from  these  margins, 
recovering  their  variegated  tints  of  ccdtivation» 
the  cattle  a^n  appearing  in  the  meadows, 
and  the  woMed  promontories  chaneing,  from 
smooth  patches  of  shades  iuto  ricniy  tufied 
summits.  At  about  a  mile  from  the  top,  a  great 
di0erence  was  preceptible  in  thedimi^  which 
became  comparatively  warm,  and  the  summer 
hum  of  bees  was  again  heard  among  the  pur- 
ple-heath.'' 


Tlie  How  is  a  good  farm  house  placed  on  the 
western  side  of  a  solitary  hill,  tliat  from  the 
plains  of  Braithwaite  rises  gently  into  an  agree* 
able  eminence,  and  thence  falls  abruptly  to  the 
river.  The  How  is  a  mile  and  a  half^rom  Kes- 
wick, of  which  one  mile  is  on  the  Portinscale 
Road  to  Long  Bridm ;  the  remaining  half  mile 
is  in  an  amusing  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Derwent. 

'  This  hill  and  house-are  encircled  by  that  ex- 
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tensive  plain,  which  stretches  from  Derwent 
Water  to  Bassenthwaite  Water,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Skiddaw,  here  seen  flanked  at 
each  end  by  Dodd  and  Latrigg,  Under  Latrigg 
in  a  pretty  point  stands  the  church,  bordered 
on  each  side  br  seats,  and  on  its  right  by  the 
town  of  Keswick.  Derwent  Water  is  obscured 
by  the  grounds  at  Derwent  Hill  and  Portin* 
scale. 

Seals,  fitfmSy  and  trees,  which  piofiisein  the 
vale  and  sprinkled  on  the  mountains,  are  observed 
in  <HKgrand  circukr  sweep,  commencing  at  Bas*- 
senth  waite  mnd  passing  niular  Skiddaw  by  Danc- 
ing Gate  and  Ormathwaite  to  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick, and  thence  under  Swinside,  Cat  Bdls,  Bar- 
row, Grisedale  Pike,  and  Whinlatter  by  Portin- 
Bcale,  Bndthwaite,  and  Thomth waite  to  the  lake 
of  Bassenthwaite ;  present  in  combination  with 
the  mountains  a  rare  association  of  beauty  ancT 
magntficence.  From  the  How  there  is  a  road 
direct  to  Portinscale. 


Caufley  Pike  is  situate  between  Ihe  Newlands 
and  little  Braithwaite ;  it  is  a  semiglobular  sum- 
mit at  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge  extending  to- 
wards Gramire.  Grisedale  Kke  is  the  union 
<^  a  sharpe  set  of  ridges  rising  to  an  apex  be- 
tween Causey  Pike  and  Bassenthwaite.  Gras- 
nire  is  one  of  the  gaurdian  mountains  of  Crum- 
nock  Water.  From  that  lake  and  from  Lows 
Water  it  is  a  principal  feature* 
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The  way  to  Causey  Pike  is  first  to  Portin- 
scale,  and  thence  on  the  north  or  south  side  of 
Swinside  to  Stonycroft* 

The  road  on  the  north  of  Swinside  leaves  the 
"Whitehaven  road  on  the  left»  at  the  end  of  the 
last  house  in  Portinscale,  whence  it  crosses  the 
dale  by  a  foot  path  to  a  few  houses  called  Ul- 
lock.  From  a  pleasant  track  on  the  edge  of 
,  Swinside,  the  fells  of  Newlands  are  in  Kont, 
and  in  side  view  the  richly  wooded  vallev  of 
Little  Braithwaite  and  Thomthwaite ;  on  their 
north  Bassenthwaite,  guarded  on  the  north 
east  by  Skiddaw*  The  retrospect  is  on  Keswick. 
The  path  from  Swinside  is  over  Uziker  bridge, 
to  the  &rm  house  called  Uziker,  which  is  upon 
the  road  between  Newlands  and  Braithwaite, 
and  something  short  of  that  leading  to  the 
smelting  mill. 

The  road  from  Portinscale,  on  the  south  of 
Swinside,  is  hy  the  houses  odled  Swinside  to 
Stonycroft,  which  like  Uziker  is  near  the  road 
to  the  smelting  mill ;  but  this  latter  road  may 
be  shortened  considerably  by  those  who  choose 
to  cross  the  lake  from  the  Strand,  to  the  land- 
ing place  between  Derwent  Bank  and  Foe  Park. 
Stonycrofl  is  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Kes- 
wick. 

Between  Rolling  End  and  Barrow,  above  a 
stream  running  at  their  bases ;  the  road  is  on 
the  side  of  Barrow  to  the  smelting  mill.  The 
back  view  from  this  road  is  on  the  foot  of  Der- 
went Water,  the  head  being  hid  by  Cat-bells  i 
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b9t  ft  ^piprehenvU  ihe.  iflaq^  which,  wiith  Vf^jt- 
low  Qx9g  An4  t^e  moii^tatos .  of  Si;,  Jo^>  jL)i 
distance  is  a  very  pleading  scene^ 

Thera  jis  jpieiihaps  not  a  hetjter  a^qspl;  tqp^iir 
sey  Pike  ^bap  irom  (.be  fpil),  ^nd  tbexjoufsf  9^ 
grossing;  ;th<e:,str§aix)  is  for  aon^e  upi#  r^th^ 
slantingly  to  tbe  rigbt^  then  f>y  inclining j|  )itil^ 
to  tbe  left  to  gain  tbe  line  connecting  Rolling 
fnd  with  Causey  J^ilqe:  f^ve  iihe  w^'^tp-the 
^r^g^y  )Me  Qf  %h^  Pike  tbouffh  l^sa  A^;r^ 
iban  the  first»  is  fPf^re  sp  tbaq  ^^e  pudi^  pf^it 
of  th?  ^clivity.  Caupey  ftjcie  ^  vieip^  ^pfli 
K$awick  and' If  ewJ^n^Sy  <ifppears  fH)  IH^^f^Uy 
^e^p  ,^  t9.  iinj^Ft  tbd  idep  of  a  dimcuk  ^^ 
dfti)gero|i^  scramble  .to  j^iQf^  w^p  Bj^aywi^  A^ 
f)eMc;h  it?  W«w»»t, .  A  ch^in  of  fpQt  rteps^hfWgfr 
Ibe  rqckfl  i^enders  (he  p^^e  easy  talhip,p9ipr 
BMndiiiig  ptfitiw. 

•     • .      '   '  ♦      '.••«... 

.  'Pi:om.  Cftq^y  Pfkp  are  ^n  vij^w  \hpef^  pf  th^p 
)ugh/?8.t  mountaip^  in  l^ngl^d,  whwi  with  Kw- 
wijck>  ^'  f|6iyopred  p^ol"  i^nd  tbp  fertile  ^laAW 
^oif t  ijt  ^pfireptly  'm  aerciuty,  »p^  happinef^ 
#i;e  cpnnected  by  othcy  pipuqtal^s  in  /lUtfa^  vft- 
f 4«d  shvp^  ^  husy  nature^ 

Mr*  Gilpin  says,  *'  p^uresque  idea?  Are  aU 
cloathed  in  bodily  forms,  and  may  often  \fp  ex,'- 
plained  better  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil 
than  by  9,  voijume  of  the  inoi^t  ^aJl)oured  ^is^crip- 

I!he  writ^  is  ^^npihle  that  he  b^s  igtidnUr 
|i0W«r  9V#r  the  penpil  than  hi^  pw^  find  w^fle 
VOU  II.  2  w 
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liis  infonnation  for  tlie  satiflfaction  of  an  indi^ 
Vidud  only,  be  would  prefer  the  former  as  a 
vehicle  for  information,  but  to  give  to  the  pub« 
lie  a  numerous  series  of  explanations,  all  cloath- 
ed  in  bodily  forms ;  besides  time  and  other 
minor  considerations,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  copper  smith,  the  printer,  and  the  paper 
merchant. 

The  description  of  all  the  features  of  a  track 
between  scene  and  scene^  or  of  ^  track  replete 
with  scenes,  or  of  the  scenes  themselves,  involves 
the  describer  in  a  labjrrinth,  from  which,  if  with-^ 
out  experience,  he  often  finds  it  difficult  to  ex- 
"tricate  himself.  The  words  and  sentences  of 
necessity  demanded  for  giving  an  account  of 
^  mountainous  country,  ^1  lie  within  a  narrow 
rompass^-"**  description  is  weakened  by  redun- 
dancy'' but,  however,  compressed;  the  infor« 
mation  will  almost  invariably  appear  teadiously 
Imonotonous;  at  least  such  iqatter  of  fact,  descrip* 
tion  as  is  ^ven  by  the  writer  of  this  guide,  a  task 
though  irksome  as  it  is  to  himself,  and  proba- 
bly acting  ttfi  a  soporific  to  closet  readers,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  useful  to  that  traveller  whose 
curiosity  goes  so  far  into  detail,  as  to  wish  for 
information  concerning  the  names  of  the  moun- 
Wns  encircling  him,  when  planted  on  a  ^  hea- 
ven kissing  hiU/' 

.  From  Causey  Pike  the  mighty  Skiddaw  flank- 
ed at  each  end  by  Longside,  and  Lonscale  Fell, 
towers  majestically  above  the  humbler  eleva- 
tions, Dodd,'  Barrow,  and  Swinside.  Derwent 
Water,  &om  its  foot  is  observed,  with  att  its 
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islands  to  St*  Hecbert^s ;  thence  to  its  heiid^  the 
lake  is  cut  off  by  the  intervention  of  the  little 
Cat-bells.  Latrigg  and  Saddleback  appear  over 
the  waters  foot,  and  Wallow  Crag,  and  Wanth- 
waite  Crags,  in  St.  John's,  beyond  the  islands. 
Through  the  vista  formed  by  these  mountains^ 
is  seen,  at  a  great  distance  Mell  Fell,  standing 
near  the  foot  of  Ulls  Water,  and  far  beyond  ,it 
Cross  Fell,  the  hiffbest  mountain  in  the  south 
east  of  Cumberland :  its  summit  is  little  ixiore 
than  a  mile  from  Yorkshire,  six  miles  from  the 
county  of  Durham*  and  ten  from  Northumber- 
land. Rising  grandly  from  the  lake  and  beyond 
the  lower  Cat-bell,  are  Wallow  Crag,  and  Fal- 
con Crag,  and  more  remote  Bleaberry  Fell; 
and  bounding  St.  John's  on  the  Wanthwaite 
line,  Great  Dodd,  Sty  barrow  Qpdd,  Styx,  White* 
side,  and  Helvellyn,  the  latter  mountain  seen 
beyond  the  higher  Cat-bell  and  the  High  Seat 
The  conical  top  of  Catchedecam  peeps  up  be- 
tween Wliiteside  and  Helvellyn.  Ladv  Side 
Pike  Ta  summit  lying  between  Grisedale  Pike 
and  Whiteside)  Causey  Pike,  the  Higher  Cat>bell, 
and  the  High  Seat,  are  all  in  one  straight  line. 
South  of  Uftt-bells  on  the  same  ridge  are  Mai« 
den  Moor,  and  BuU  Crag,  and  over  this  ridse 
and  south  of  High  Seat  are  Ull  Scarth,  and  the 
High  Raise.  These  two  last  elevations  shut 
out  from  Seat  Sandal,  the  mountains  bordering 
on  Rydal,  Ambleside,  Coniston,  and  Loughrigg, 
excepting  Fairfield,  which  shews  itself  between 
Dolly  Waggon  Pike  and  Seat  Sandal.  Beyond 
Bull  Crag  appear  the  square  and  the  round  tops 
of  the  Langdale  Pikes  called  garrison's  Stickle; 
and  Stickle  Pike  over  Hindsgarth^  in  Newlandsu 
«  w2 
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Aspir?rtg  from  Rosthwaite  hi  Borrowdate  is  dis- 
played a  quick  succession  of  points;  these  are 
Hosthtyaite  Cam,  Olaramara,  the  How,  and 
Allan  Crags;  and  beyond  Hindsgarth,  Dale 
Head,  iii  Newlands ;  Bowfell,  and  Haftging 
Knott,  in  Langdale ;  on  the  right  of  Hanging 
Knbtt  are  111  Crag,  Great  End,  and  the  highest 
land  in  England,  the  Piked  or  High  Man,  there 
hiding  Scateil,  and  though  both  on  the  same 
base,  these  mountains  are  seperated  by  Mickle 
Door.  On  the  right  of  the  Rkes  GaUe,  be- 
tween which  and  the  broid  and  bold  faced 
Robinson  are  seen  Fleetwith  at  the  head  of 
Butterniere,  and  Kirkfell,  nfear  Wast  Waten 
All  that  part  of  Newlands  lying  al  the  foot  of 
Causey  rlke,  and  extending  from  Cat-bells  to 
Dale  Head,  is  a  *«ene  of  riclily  wooded  mea* 
dow  and  pasturage,  having  on  the  north  and 
deeply  below  the  eye  two  narrow  vallies ;  the 
nearer  a  ravine  so  contracted  as  just  to  admit 
a  passager  for  the  noisy  waters ;  through  the 
other  is  the  road  from  Keswick  to  Buttermere. 
Between  Robinson  and  the  continuation  of  the 
mountain  line  from  Causey  Pike,  in  a  fine  assem*- 
bla^,  appear  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  Red  Pike, 
ana  Dodd,  in  Suttermenp,  and  bounding  the 
head  of  Ennerdale,  still  more  remote  the  riliar 
and  the  Steepte. 

On  the  right  of  Dodd  is  Whiteless  Pike,  and 
on  the  Causev  base,  Sale  and  ill  Crags,  the 
latter  hiding  the  summit  of  Grasmire.  On  the 
right  of  111  Crags  is  the  top  of  Colddale ;  be- 
tween the  eye  and  Colddale  is  the  contmuation 
of  the  valley  from  the  smelting  mill,  and  through 
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it  horses  might  pass  nearly  to  the  top  of  Causey 
Pike.  Over  this  valley  is  seen  the  top  of  Hob<- 
carten  Crag ;  and  as  presented  here  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  Grisedale  Pike,  between 
which  and  Skiddaw  appear  Lords  Seat,  Barf, 
Binsey,  and  Brocklebank,  nearer  than  the  two 
last  easy  eminences  is  shewn  a  small  portion  of 
the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite. 

In  remote  distance  on  a  fine  day  may  be  ob^ 
Served  between  Grisedale  Pike  ^nd  Lords  Seat, 
Scruffel,  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Causey  Pike  is  S040  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

From  Causey  Pike  the  way  to  Grasmire  com* 
mences  on  a  narrow  ridge  called  Scar  Crag  top, 
in  some  places  allowing  the  pedestrian  only  half 
a  yard  to  walk  upon,  though  he  has  on  each 
hand  a  steep  that  in  windy  weather  might  affright 
ii  hardier  person  than  the  modest  Mr.  Gray. 
The  views  trom  this  ridge  are  exquisite,  and  may 
be  observed  in  safety  on  bestriding  the  moun- 
tain. This  narrow;  passage  gradually  changes 
into  a  rounded  head  called  Sail,  over  which 
is  the  way  to  the  top  of  111  Crags.  From  the 
gap  between  111  Crags  and  Grasmire,  Grisedale 
riKe  is  displayed  in  a  set  of  finely  composed 
lines  ;  and  on  ascending  Grasmire  in  vast  gran-* 
deiir  the  majestic  Skiddaw,  cut  off  on  its  Saddle* 
back  end  by  the  northern  side  of  III  Crags. 
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#amiiitt  of  ^xmunixt. 


The  lakes  of  Buttermere  and  CraminoGk  are 
in  view  from  the  summit  of  Grasmire,  and  in 
new  and  extraordinary  combinations  the  moun- 
tains of  Langdale,  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  Wast- 
dale,  Buttermere,  and  Ennerdale.  Lows  Water 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  highest  part  of  Gras- 
mir^  but  by  walking  fifty  yards  in  a  direction 
northwest  the  whole  lake,  and  its  borders  so 
sweetly  fringed  with  trees  make  a  charming 
bird's  eye  prospect  The  inn  at  Scale  Hill  holds 
its  place  in  this  pretty  exhibition.  Rising  from 
Lows  Water  are,  Blake  Fell,  Carling  Knott, 
Kelton  Fell,  and  Lowfell,  and  beyond  them  in 
clear  weather  may  be  discovered  at  a  great  dis* 
tance,  the  Scottish  mountains,  and  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  country  eastward.  Grasmire  is  2756 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  nearest  way  from  Grasmire  to  Grisedale 
Fike,  is  on  the  brink  of  that  hideous  gulph  which 
separates  Grasmire  from  Whiteside,  to  the  hol- 
low connecting  Grasmire  and  111  Crags.  Im- 
mense rocks  parrallel  to  each  other  stream  down 
the  mountain  Whiteside ;  where  the  rains  de» 
scending  with  infuriated  violence  have  furrowed 
the  softer  material  of  the  spaces  between  rock 
and  rock,  into  deep  and  frightful  chasms.  The 
whole  appearance  is  as  singular  as  it  is  awfid 
and  sublime. 
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Fdlowing  the  nearest  and  easiest  way  to  Cold* 
dale  Horse,  the  excursionist  will  arrive  at  th<* 
foot  of  111  Crags,  half  a  mile  nearer  Grisedale 
Pike  than  on  the  approach  to  Grasmire.  Here 
Grisedale  Pike  and  Skiddaw  again  presented  in 
lines  of  great  beauty,  are  noble  and  impressive 
olijects.  Hence  it  is  a  pleasant  de&cent  to 
Colddale  Horse;  the  highest  land  passed  on  the 
foot  way  from  Braithwaite  to  Scale  Hill. 

•  From  Colddale  Horse  the  nscent  is  to  Hob- 
<;arten  Cove,  down  which  is  a  view  to  the  White- 
haven road,  observed  at  a  ^ood  length  on  each 
side  6f  the  sixth  mile  stone  from  Keswick.  From 
Hobcarten  Cove  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to 
Grisedale  Pike. 

<  Grisedale  I^ke  exhibits  the  luxuriant  and 
divinely  wooded  vales  of  Braithwaite  and  Crosth- 
waite  ;  part  of  Derwent  Water,  with  their  guar- 
dian Skiddaw  on  the  north,  and  Helvellyn  over 
a  sea  of  mountains  on  the  south  east.  These 
are  the  principal  appearances  from  this  elevated 
stand ;  for  the  Scafell  Hkes  and  all  their  de- 
pendant vassals  are  hid  by  the  lands  extending 
from  Causey  Pike  to  Grasmire.  Grisedale  Pike 
is  2680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  descent  from  Grisedale  Pike  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  of  Braithwaite  down  a 
steep  sharp  ridge,  having  on  each  side  a  still 
steeper  declivity.  From  the  foot  of  this  ridge 
the  course  is  on  the  left  over  easy  ground  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  Braithwaite  may  be  en- 
tered either  by  the  public  road,  or  by  a  travers- 
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ing  motion  into  Colddale.    From  Braitliwaite 

it  is  only  2i  miles  to  Keswick. 


The  way  to  Swinside  is  by  water  from  jLhf 
strand  to  ibe  landing  place  belw^een  Foe  Park . 
and  Derwent  Bank,  or  by  land  thrpQg^  Por- 
tinscalC)  where  a  little  beyond  Derwent  Bank 
Uiat  road  is  met  bv  the  pasfage  from  t)w  ffer. 
Not  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  this  jnQcUonb 
a  deviation  at  the  end  of  a  plantation  partly  over 
the  commoi^  towards  Newiaods,  ana  then  by  a 
wjndjlqg  ascent  to  the  right  will  bring  the  pedes- 
trian to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

i  Swinside  ia  the  only  bill  amon^t  the  hkes 
i)(  an  equal  or  superior  elevation  entu^ely  encoaif- 
passed  by  low-land  enclosures.  CasUe  Head 
IS  certainly  a  commanding  station,  but  there 
the  vale  is  injured  alteprnately  by  square  and 
treeless  fields,  and  heavy  woods.  Swinside 
though  encircled  bv  a  profusion  of  tree$9  dis^ 
covers  them  as  if  shaken  from  the  douds,  and 
generally  in  the  happiiest  distribution.  N^  is 
there  another  stand  m  the  country  erther  high 
or  low,  that  looks  completely  round  on  so  busy 
a  population  as  Swinside}  for  in  addition  to 
the  London  of  the  lakes  it  has  in  view  many 
pretty  villages,  farms,  and  cottages.  Swinside 
IS  one  of  Mr.  West's  stations,  but  its  side  not 
its  top  is  recommended  by  that  worthy  gentle- 
man. *^  This  view  is  seen  tp  much  ^ater  ad- 
vantage from  the  aide  of  Swinaide.|  a  little  h^ure 
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8unset»  where  the  vale  and.  both  the  lidces  are 
in  full  view,  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  upper,  and  the  lower  lake.  And 
when  the  last  beams  of  the  sun  rest  upon  the 
purple  summit  of  Skiddaw,  and  the  deep  shade 
of  Withop's  wooded  brow  is  stretched  over  the 
lake,  the  effect  is  amazingly  great" 

Wliat  a  succession  of  enchanting  images  must 
result  to  the  eyes  of  that  lover,  who  in  settled 
weather  during  the  dark  of  the  moon,  shoiUd 
reach  this  height  in  morning  darkness,  and 
leave  it  afler  the  setting  of  the  sun,  where  on  a 
cloudy  or  a  cloudless,  a  misty  or  a  mistless  day, 
he  might  ccmtemplate  the  wonders  displayed  on 
the  flats,  the  rocks,  or  on  the  mountains  aspir-r 
ing  from  their  bordenk 


Skiddaw,  HelveUyn,  ScafeU,  and  other  equally 
elevi^ed  points,  require  a  thin  medium  through 
which  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  traveller  may 
discover  the  far  distant  countr]^.  From  lowly 
situations  beauty  is  more  the  desideratum  of  the 
lover  of  nature  and  the  artiat  than  research  ; 
and  there  a  haze  of  greater  nrofusion  is  reared 
than  from  higher  stands-^^nut  whether  high  or 
low  the  quahty  as  well  as  the  quantitjr  ofthe 
atmosphere  is  of  vast  importance,  and  in  both 
eases  the  blue  ought  greatly  to  preponderate 
over  the  red. 

The  Higher  Cat-bell  is  about  1400  feet  above 
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IkB  Iflval  of  ihe  sea,  and  except  in  the  opettmg 
tamwtdu  Penrith,  has  scarcely  id  pros^ct  a  dis* 
taoee  of  ^  dozen  miles*  On  the  sooth,  a  pretty 
peep  at  Coniston  FeHs,  and  on  the  north,  Bin-^ 
sey,  at  the  fimt  of  Bassenthwaitei  are  the  next 
temcfv^  efajects ;  but  these  in  cmjunetion  ^ith 
those  immediate^  encbdiug  the  qyeetaftor,  Mid 
others  at  a  moderate  distance,  form  one  grand 
btNt'4«ye  panorama,  which,  if  eqnaUed,  in  this 
dominion  for  ttsheautyi  is  probably  net  excelled. 
There  is  not  aMther  ^evation  where  Derwent 
Water  is  presented  in  so  sweet  an  eyeful!  as 
from  either  of  the  Cat-bells^  and  their  snrround* 
11^  heights,  observed  under  the  influence  ef  a 
diy  etherial  Use,  whether  sparing  m  somewhat 
charged  in  qnaAtity  are  truly  facinating% 

The  best  approach  to  the  Cat-bells  is  by  wa- 
ter, from  the  strand  or  mooring  place,  to  the 
salt-spring,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Biandelow 
woods;  whence  the  party  may  either  strike  up 
bitty  or  proceed  on  the  ancient  road  from  the 
side  of  the  lake,  to  the  middle  or  higher  road^ 
near  Manesty,  and  there  turning  to  the  right 
enter  that  by  the  fence  npstret^ing  fVom  the 
ssiit-snriiiff.  From  this  middle  of  the  three  roads, 
may  ne  ^served,  the  workman's  track,  to  the 
eM  lead  mine  on  the  to^  of  the  hill,  where  left 
or  right,  on  a  delightful  ridge,  it  is  only  a  short 
distance  to  the  upper  or  lower  Cat-beiK  This 
IS  a  steep,  though  perhaps,  as  good  a  way  as  any 
frcmi  the  road,  and  little  is  to  be  gaitied  by  pro- 
ceeding  towards  the  Haws  or  north  end  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  scramble  upwards  is  not 
only  more  abrupt  but  opposed  by  rocks# 


.  But  iliovld  it  be  Ae  imh  of  fome  njpw'lp 
rise  tba  C^t-beUa»  ih^iv  second  esct:pi9a  wiU 
be  in  variatian  to  the  first,  by  landing  at  the 
pier  end  of  the  road»  separatinij*  Derweat  Bank, 
and  Foe  ParIL  Or  from  Ke^wac^  to  go  w^lly 
by  land  throij^h  Partinacale»  and  meet  the  rqad 
nam  tkt  bo.at  just  meBtionedy  and  thennBe.^ 
Swinside  lUMlge  in  the  hoUowpaes  to  the  zig-^Wp 
ofi  the  northern  eictriemit^  of  the  lower  Cat4M^ 
where  iBfttead  of  puraiuqg  the  Grai^  i^oad* 
keep  that  on  the  r^ht  by  Guther«gale  tQ  Sk^ 
gjlL  Half  WW  between  these  houses  tluroiw^ 
the  cheeks  of  Barrow  and  Swinsidei  at  iSp 
end  of  a  lengthened  stretch  of  wpodlandt  is  de- 
scried Bassenthwailje  Wsfter,  distanced  byCaer 
Mott  and  Binsey^  On  a  grassy  bank^  Skel- 
gill»  and  the  hedge  row^  are  passed  a  little  on 
the  right  to  within  two  hundred  yarda  of  m 
out  buildjiigb  observed  in  the  fields  whinre  ap- 
pears anek^gant  foot  path  winding  to  the  high^  • 
CitrbeU. 

• 

From  the  higher  Gat-bc^  the  giwd  leading 
filature  in  thia  paeeranic  ranM,  is  Sk»dd«Wf 
w4  to  thai:  kingly  elevation  the  intermediato 
ebjjects  ase  in  a  aouest  eauinisiie  assosiation.  Tjbie 
lower  Ca(t-beUL  end  beyeod  it  Swinside^  in  linePf 
£aely  a^wUing  into  eoees,  ace  in  pleasamt  diver- 
iHty  to  the  riefaJy  wooded  plains  extending  ftgm 
)eke  to  lflike»  Bassenthwaite  at  the  £9fit  (tf  those 
|ff ^eetions  &em  Skiddaw  j  Dodd  and  Longside 
M»  the  east$  and  on  the  west  Barf  and  Withi^, 
ahews  over  itelbotCaerMoitt^  and  BintoX*  Xbs 
is  tibe  kuwblest  aspect  preaented  from  this  stondf 
mA  in  kii^  ifwtxMt  to  tb»  a»w»gelwiner«  vf 
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Derwent  Water,  <m  the  south,  and  the  crag^ 
steeps  of  Newlands  on  the  west.  Crasthwaite 
Church,  Keswick)  and  all  the  various  hri>ita- 
tions  spotting  the  cultivated  valley,  denote  the 
bus^  haunts  of  men;  whereof  some  are  employ^* 
ed  in  the  arts  of  trade  and  tillage ;  some  m 
spending,  others  in  saving  money.  The  whole 
of  the  encircling  shore  of  the  liquid  surfiu^e  of 
Derwent  Water  is  here  in  view,  fringed  with 
trees,  which,  though  in  great  provision,  are  less 
beautiful  than  might  be  wished.  The  islands 
notwithstanding  their  heavy  appearance  from  a 
redundancy  of  trees,  are  a  great  relief  to  the 
lake,  and  with  Castle  Head>  Brow  Top,  Latrigg, 
Castlerigg,  Saddleback,  and  Wanthwaite  Cn^, 
shewing  between  them  the  village  of  Tlurdkeld, 
and  a  portion  of  the  extensive  distance  bevond 
Penrith,  is  not  only^  a  fine  exhibition  of  form, 
but  of  the  perspective  aerial.  Barrow  Halt, 
and  Lowdore  ale-house,  in  white  spots  are  here 
in  view,  and  all  the  craggy  margin  of  the  lake, 
stretching  thence  to  Castlerigg ;  where  the  main 
features  are  Wallow  Crag,  Falcon  Crag,  and 
Gowder  Crag.  Beyond  Gowder  Crag  is  the 
Seat,  the  highest  ground  separating  Uerwent 
Water  from  JLeaths  Water,  and  in  the  Seat  line, 
but  more  remote,  Helveliyn,  with  the  peaiqr 
top  of  Catchedecam  near  it  on  the  north.  Blea- 
berry  Fell  half  way  from  Castlerigg;  to  die 
Seat  is  another  rugged  plot  of  hignlancL  On 
the  line  connectmg  Wanthwaite  Crags  with 
Helveliyn,  are  Calva  Pike,  Great  Dodd,  Wat- 
son Dodd,  Stybarrow  Dodd,  Styx,  and  White- 
side. Retiring  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  in 
six  several  distinct  distances,  are  Grange  Crag, 
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Gn^ge  Fen»  the  Knotts,  Eagle  Crag,  l^eijeant 
Crag,  and  the  High  Raise ;  on  the  left  of  these 
Cri^i  are  those  rising  from  Lowdore  Waterfall- 
to  Watenlath;  shewing  in  distance  over  that 
vale  on  the  left  of  Helvellyn,  Lad  Cra^,  Dolly 
Wa^on  Pike,  Fairfield,  and  Seat  Sandal.  At 
the  root  of  the  wooded  declivity  of  the  Knotts 
just  mentioned,  in  a  very  pretty  piece  of  cul- 
tivation, appears  Rosthwaite,  distanced  by  Hay 
Stacks,  Hish  Knott,  High  Raise,  Stickle  Pike^ 
and  the  Fdls  of  Coniston.  Part  of  Rosthwaite 
is  shut  out  by  Castle  Crag,  and  Gate  Crag,  and 
the  nearer  grounds  of  Manesty  Side,  through 
whose  depending  sides  are  shewn  High  Knott, 
Rosthwaite  Cam,  Coom  Head,  Glaramara,  Bow 
Fell,  and  Hanging  Knott,  partially  obscured  by 
Maiden  Moor  and  Bull  Crag,  wnence  in  a  set 
of  bold  but  irregular  steps,  the  land  is  lowered 
to  Little  Town,  in  Newlands.  Over  this  bro- 
ken line,  are  Dale  Head,  Hindsgarth,  and  Gold- 
scope  ;  and  in  the  next  distance  aspiring  from 
Little  Town,  is  Robinson,  and  in  progress  to 
that  upland  are  the  Chapel,  Low  House,  High 
Snab,  and  Low  Snab.  These  buildings  on  tne 
south,  and  Mill  Dam,  Emerald  Bank,  ^irkrigg. 
Gill  Brow,  and  Keskadale,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  vale,  are  seen  richly  embowered  in  trees,  at 
the  feet  of  the  screenmg  mountains,  which,  in 
in  one  grand  range,  extend  from  Robinton  to 
Causey  Pike ;  these  are  Robinscm,  Brocklebank 
Fell,  fowson  How,  Aiken  Knott,  Scar  Crag, 
and  Causey  Pike,  and  more  remote  Knott  Rigg» 
Buttermere  Moss,  Red  Pike,  Starling  Dodd, 
Whiteless  Pike,  Wandup,  Sail,  111  Crags,  and 
Grasmire.    Falling  from  Causey  Pike  to  Stony-  ^ 
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bouriog  farm  houses,  are  not  least  conspiouoos: 
these  are  pleasingly  intersected  by  Holm  jCmg, 
and  other  knotts»  extending  on  the  left  to  tte 
£nittinffUows»aiid  on  the  north  towardaGrange 
Qrag.  Beyond  these  fronts  are  the  screening 
sides  of  ManestYf  Falcon  Crag^  and  W^ow 
Crag.  From  Crosthwaite  Church  and  Kes- 
Mrick,  on  the  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  in  swet* 
ling  lines,  %  rise  the  woods  at  Foe  Park  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east,  Castlerigg,  Castle  Head, 
and  Latrigg*  Skiddaw  is  a  suhume  finish  to  this 
scene  of  Derwent  Watier,  thus  beautiful  in  its 
assemblaoe,  with .  the  habitations,  rocks,  and 
woodlancb  on  its  baqks* 

Deeply  below  the  spectator,  is  Bowder  Stone, 
and  the  river  winding  from  it  to. the  lake.  Ri« 
sing  from  Bowder  Stone,  is  Grange  Fdl,  having 
beyond  it  the  Seat,  and  on  its  right,  stretcliing 
northward,  Shepherds  Crag,  Falcon  Crag,  Sad- 
(}leback,  and  Juonscale  Fell.  At  the  end  of 
Grange  Fell,  and  over  Watenlath,  in  aspiring 
grandeur  appears  Helvellyn.  Over  Yew  Crags 
and  the  wooded  hill  called  the  Knotts,  are  the 
ranges,  bounding  Wateqlath,  and  at  their  nor- 
thern exti*emity  Coatbarrow.  Rosthwaite  and 
the  level  lands  so  charmingly  encircling  that 
village,  and  Stonethwaite,  are  excellently  asso- 
ciated with  the  Knotts,  and  the  Hay  Stacks, 
and  shew  at  their  feet,  the  junction  of  the 
dales  of  Stonethwalte,  Greenup^  and  Lang« 
streth.  Over  this  connection  superbly  towers 
ISagle  Crag,  distanced  by  Greenup  on  its  left ; 
and  on  its  right  by  Serjeant  Crag.  From  the 
High  Qaise,  to  Coatbarrow  in  on^  lengthenecl 
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tesy  ^lAkdUiUtioiit  19  given  ibe  fiaisbing  line  to 
this  adoairable  combinfttion.  On  the  right  qI* 
Rmibweilte  Are  Langtfawaitej  and  Langthwaite 
Bank,  (dM  northern  boundary  ^  Seathwfutes 
itA  «outb<ra  boundary  Lwg  Crag,  w  leen  bai- 
yond  Laagthwaite  jBank  $ :  towering  abpve  which 
are  t)m  Coom,  and  Raven  Crag  crowned  bjr 
Coom  Head^  Glaramarai  and  the  How*  Oa 
the  right  from  Langthwaitjs  Bank  is  High  Scfk- 
die,  whence  riae  Altan  Crag8»  Seat  Oiler  Fell* 
Bays  Brown,  SpnnKling«  aad  in  luiblime  n»a)et« 
tv  Greit  £nd.  Broad  Crag,  lUngmel  Cr«|^  9Bd 
me  Pikea  or  High  Man  on  Scafell*  Nearpr  the 
apectator  than  High  Scadl/s  is  Castle  Bank,  and 
OB  Its  right  the  rwd  to  the  Rigg  Head  date 
auarry;. ;  On  the  right  of  High  Scadle  are  I^ow 
Sbadle,  Gate  Cra^,  and  the  Higher  Cat-bell, 
where  the  description  of  this  extraordiary  cbam 
of  high  and  bwland  beauties  was  bsgun^  and  is 
now  ended* 

Walking  a  few  yards  from  the  tw  of  the  hill, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  may  be  observed,  the 
two  arms  of  the  river,  to  their  junction  below 
Rosthwaite,  and  thence  onward  to  its  asouth : 
and  the  road,  level  from  Rosthwaite,  then  aouitb 
and  north  of  Bowder  fitone,  in  many  upa  Und 
downs  to  Gcai^.  The  curled  ramUinga  of 
tiie  Derwent,  wtematdy  embanked  by  green 
tfields,  viUt  Crags  and  pendant  trees,  is  inwitely 
diversified  in  its  pregKsa  to  the  volnmtneuaand 
peaeeful  waters  <xf  the  lake. 

The  road  fiwm  the  Rig|;  Head  date  ^tairiei, 
to  Grange,  ia  tlffough  the  deep.hettow,  formed 
vou  u.  8  T 
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by  the  intersections  of  Gate  Grag,  and  Castle 
Crag^  and  having  descended  from  Castle  Crag, 
a  wall  must  be  crossed  to  the  road»  whence  and 
from  its  vicinity,  all  Uie  way  to  Grange,  are 
some  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  England.  One 
of  these  is  a  view  of  Derwent  Water,  and  Skid- 
daw,  through  the  screening  sides  of  Gate  Crag, 
and  Castle  Crag.  But  the  most  exquisite  of 
these  combinations,  are  those  in  which  Gate 
Crag,  Grange  Fell,  and  Castle  Crag,  are  the 
bacK  grounds,  particulaily,  the  latter,  when  ob- 
aervra  from  a  road  deviating  on  the  left  to  a 
small  abandoned  slate  quarrv;  where  Castle 
Crag  assumes  a  more  tower  like,  and  more  ma- 
jestic form  than  from  any  other  place.  Its  con- 
tour, though  fine,  is  superlatively  wded  by  Cas- 
tle Bank,  descried  between  its  western  side, 
and  a  process  of  Gate  Crag.  This  magnificent 
assemblage  at  the  will  of  the  drafts-man,  may 
be  foregrounded  by  rocks  or  trees,  there  bein^ 
huge  and  picturesque  blocks  of  the  former,  and 
many  beautiful  young  oaks  on  the  margin  of 
the  road. 

From  the  slate  quarry,  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
in  an  instantaneous  burst,  ajipears  Derwent 
•Water,  in  a  set  of  new  and  singular  features. 
Here  Saddleback^  and  Skiddaw,  seem  to  be 
vving  with  each  other  for  distinction.  Perhaps 
this  view  of  the  lake  is  better  from  the  crown 
of  a  rock  above  the  quarry,  where  in  addition 
to  the  lake,  is  one  of  Bowder  Stone,  with  the 
road  from  Keswick  to  Rosthwaite,  passing  un« 
der  Grange  Fell,  and  on  the  right  of  that  Fell 
•ver  the  Knotts,  Eagle  Crag,  and  Seijeant  Cs9g^ 
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the  high  lands  separating  Borrowdale  from  6ras« 
mere,  shut  out  on  the  west  by  the  reappearance 
of  CasUe  Crag,  heare  partially  obscured  by  a 
bold  projection  from  Gate  Crag. 

On  regainii^  the  road,  on  the  left,  is  another 
diaeontinued  date-  quarry  i  this  is  a  consider* 
able  excavation,  but  to  present  as  quiet  and 
profitless,  as  formerly  it  was  noisy  and  pro^ 
ductive. 

A  little  nearer  Orange  a  road  turns  on  th«i 
right  to  the  river,  which  at  very  low  water  oiav 
be  crossed  to  Bowder  Stone.  On  the  ^outK 
side  of  this  road,  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  nro- 
dttdng  foreground  trees  in  plenty,  is  seen  Der- 
went  Watert  with  Grange  and  Holm  Cra^^ 
comnosin^  an  agreeable  middle  ground.  The 
whole  finuhed  into  a  fine  subject  by  the  addi* 
tioa  of  Skiddaw, 

ReturntBg  to  the  road,  something  in  advance^ 
stands  on  the  left,  the  Hollows,  a  picturesque^ 
building,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Knitting 
Hows,  and  Blea  Cr4g.  From  the  HdOiowsa 
walk  to  the  Ellers,  is  oleasant,  either  in  po6# 
pect  or  retrospect.  Tne  Hollows  has  been  htted 
up  as  a  lodging  house }  it  is  only  a  short  dis^ 
taace  from  Grange. 

Grange,  with  Gate  Crag  beyond  it,  is  a  mix-« 
ed  combination  of  ruffged  rocks,  and  buildings. 
The  bridge  observed  from  the  plot  of  green 
between  the  village  and  the  river,  backed  by 
Grange  Crag,  is  worthy  atteoticm. 
2  T  2 
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The  hcirae  road  fVom  K^i»iok  to  WatenUth, 
is  on  the  Borrowdale  road  tp  tho  ond  of  Barrow 
coflnnoR ;  where  it  deviatOA  and  paaiea  up  hill, 
faavitig  on  the  right  the  wooda  appending  to 
Barrow  Hall.  On  this  ascent  in  a  retraraecl 
from  the  road,  through  the  vista  formed  bv 
Barrow  w^oods,  and  Falcon  Cra^,  the  lake  with 
Skiddaw  in  distance^  is  an  excellent  compo« 
aitHMi« 

Ashtiess  bridge  eroases  the  stream^  whidi  «l 
^row  Hall,  ia  given  in  a  mlendid  cascade. 
A  fbw  yean  since,  was  flooded  down  the  cban- 
nely  an  old  and  pictuti^sqiie  bridges  which  widi 
the  retiring  stream,  and  the  rocks  upon  its  banka^ 
was  exhibited  as  a  foreground  to  the  lakes  of 
Derwenti  and  Bassenthwaite,  here  aafMsraied  by 
the  cultivated  levels  of  Porttnscakv  Thomtlu 
^it^,  and  Crosthwaite,  and  presented  in  gloria 
ous  exj^nces«  This  bridge  assists  in  coanooaing 
two  distant  subjects^  whereofi  Skiddaw  mialies 
a  grand  scene  of  Derwent  Water,  and  the  flat 
hiMa  stretching  towardfl  Cocker  month*  Ano- 
ther of  Derwent  Water,  and  Bassenthwaite, 
whose  side  grounds  in  the  middle  distance,  are 
Barf  and  Dodd^ 

On  ttie  road  froan  Asbness  Bridge,  tbrough 
the  seenery  in  the  above  direction  is  fine,  where 
it  can  be  observed^  it  is  certainly  lesa  attractive 
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than  fram  several  points  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipicei  between  Barron,  and  Lowdore.  The 
dusters  of  Borrowdale  rocks,  and  high  moun- 
tains, of  which  Bays  Brown  swells  proudly  to  a 
globular  apex,  is  given  in  grand  and  impres* 
stve  contrast,  to  the  verdant  fields,  and  laae  of 
Bassenthwaite* 

Mr.  Gilpin's  approach  to  Watenlath  was  by 
Rosth.waite.  He  considers  Watenlath  as  an 
upland  dalei  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  which 
with  his  wonted  elegance  be  thus  describes. 

^  An  easy  and  short  descent,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain^  brought  us  quickly  to 
Watenlath.  Here  our  labours  were  amply  re- 
warded. We  fell  into  a  piece  of  scenery,  which 
for  beauty,  and  grandeur,  was  equal,  if  not  supe-^ 
nor,  to  any  thing  we-  had  yet  seen/' 

'^  The  first  object  we  fbtind  was  as  a  small 
lake,  about  two  miles  in  circumferdnce,  through 
which  iflows  the  Lowdore,  and  after  a  course  of 
three  miles  farther,  forms  that  noble  cascade, 
which  we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  at  the  head 
of  Derwent  Water.'^ 

.  *«  Th^  aceompanitftents  of  this'. river,  from 
the  lake  of  Watenlath  to  its  fall,  make  the 
scenery  of  which  we  came  hither  in  quest/^ 

<*  it  is  a  valley  so  contracted,  that  it  afKirds 
room  for  tittle  more  than  tl>e  river,  and  a  piith, 
at  the  bottom ;  while  the  mountains  on  each 
side,  are  so  perpendicular,  that  their  summita 
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are  scarce  more  asunder  than  their  bases-  It 
was  a  new  idea.  Many  mountains  we  had  seen 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  vaUies,  but  to  be  im« 
murred^  through  a  space  of  almost  three  miles» 
within  a  chasm  of  rifted  rocks,  (for  that  was  in 
fact  the  idea  presented  by  the  scene  before  us») 
was  a  novel  circumstance,  though  we  had  now 
been  two  or  three  days  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tains,'' 

''  The  form  of  this  valley  was  very,  different 
from  the  valley  of  Borrowdale,    Tue  one  led 
us  through  a  winding  rout :  the  other  is  nearly 
a  vista.    Each  hath  its  mode  of  grandeur.    The 
valley  of  Borrowdale  has  more  vaiiety;  but* 
this  IS  certainly  the  more  majestic  scene.    The 
whole  is  only  one  vast  effort.    In  point  .of  im^ 
mens>ty»  indeed,  it  yields  to  the  vista,  at  the. 
entrance  into  Cumberland.    It  is  not  so  vast  a 
u'hole :  but  being  contracted  within  a  smaUer 
compass,  we  examine  its  limits  with  mote  eaae, 
and  with  regard  to  the  gramleur  and  variety  of 
the  several  olgects^  it  loses  nt>thing.    As  we 
stood  under  the  beetling  cUS  on  each  side*  they 
were  too  near  for  inspection,  their  harsh  fea- 
tures want  softening :  but  we  had  noble  views 
of  them  all  in  order,  both  in  prospect  and  retro- 
sped.    Not:  only  the  design  and  comiK>sition, 
but  the  very  strokes  of  nature's  pencil  might: 
be  traced  thr^^ugh  the  whole  scene ;  every  frac* 
tured  rock,  and  every  hanging  shrub,  which 
adorned  it,  was  broi^ht  wiuin  the  compass  of 
the  eye ;  each  touch  so  careless,  and  yet  so  de^r 
termmed :  so  wildly  irregular ;  and  yet  all  cpn« : 
ducing  to  one  whole/! 
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•*  When  we  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  valley, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  increased.  It  open- 
ed into  an  amphitheatre,  the  area  of  which, 
like  the  valley,  that  led  to  it ;  was  contracted ; 
scarce  containii^  the.  circumference  of  a  mile : 
but  the  mountains  which  environed  it  were 
grand  and  beautiful.^' 

'<:  In  most  oi  the  scenes  we  had  passed,  we 
were  obliged  to  look  for  contrast  in  the  diffe- 
rent' modes  of  desolation :  but  here  barrenness 
was  cenCrasled  with  all  the  tints  of  vegetation. 
The  mountains  in  front,  and  on  the  Im,  were 
covered  with  wood,  which  mantled  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  Those  on  the  right  were 
barren,  yet  broken,  so  variously,  as  even  in 
themselves  to  make  a  contrast.  We  ad- 
mire the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre : 
but  vihaLt  are  the  most  magnificent  of  the  works 
of  art,  compared  with  such  an  amphitheatre 
as  this  ?  Were  the  Collosseum  itself  brought 
hither,  and  placed  within  this  area,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  idea  would  be  lost ;  and  the  ruin, 
magnificent  as  it  is,  would  dwindle  into  the 
innament  of  a  xene.^^ 

When  the  writer  first  saw  this  interesting 
description  of  Watenlath,  he  was  all  on  fire  to 
view  it;  but  was  severely  disappointed  on  inves- 
tigation, to  find  it  greatly  inferior  in  its  localii- 
'-  ties  to  many  other  intrenchments,  and  except 
about  the  village,  and  the  lake,  possessing  little 
interest.  Not  the  remote  objects  viewed  out 
erf*  it,  but  this  dale  itself  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gilpin^s  eulogium.  ^  It  is  triie  that  in  some 
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places,  it  is  a  valley  so  contracted^  ^'tliat  It 
affords  room  for  little  more  than  the  rirer,  mad 
a  path  at  the  bottom/'  but  the  writer  can  dis- 
cover no  part  of  it  where,  '^  the  mottoftains  on 
each  side  are  so  perpendkular  that  thek  siuii* 
mits  are  scarcely  more  asunder  than  their  bases,** 
nor  does  any  part  of  it  donvey  to  hias  the  idea 
of,  **  a  chasm  of  rifted  rocks;**  for  its  sides  rarely 
snbtend  with  the  pbme  of  the  <horizoa,  an  an* 
gle  of  mare  than  forty t^fivi^  de^^ees ;  and  to 
extol  this  simple  dale,  above  Borrowdale  or 
Gatesgaith  dale^  is  as  ii|)rperbolicd  as  to  aay  that 
the  roofing  of  a  house  is  perpendicular*  Lines 
perpendicular  to  one  and  tke  same  liiie  being 
of  necessity  parallel  to  each  other,  can  never 
meet.     Watenlath  in  places  is  good  in  its  parti. 

The  village  consists  of  about  a  dozen  honses ; 
three  only  inhabited :  tlie  rest  are  in  ruins :  all 
of  them  highly  picturesque  in  their  forms,  richty 
coloured,  and  well  combined  with  wood,  and 
stately  back  grounds.  A  rode  bridge  at  the 
end  of  the  village  is  deserving  notice.  The 
village  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  aad 
the  lake  is  a  large  and  cireular  piece  qnP  wa- 
ter, fringed  with  trees,  and  steeply  guarded  by 
rocky  elevations.    One  of  these  is  Coatbarrow. 

From  Watenlath  to  Rostfawatte,  the  road  is  up 
hill,  a  short  distance  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  truly  ^*  vile 
and  circumscribed  waste  }**  but  from  the  top  of 
his  perpendicular  road  is  opened  a  graml  scene 
of  mountains }  to  which  in  the  progress  down- 
ward, is  added,  the  charming  vale  of  Rosth- 
^aite.    Langthwaite  woods  nse  from  the  plea- 
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sant  fields  of  Rosthwaite,  and  immediately  be- 
yond them  Seat  Oiler  fell,  Naddle  End,  Oilier* 
comb;  widi  Gillercomb  Raven  Cn^|  On  the 
left  High  Knott,  Rosthwaite  Cam,  Coom  Head, 
Glaramara,  the  Coom  Raven  Crag,  and  the 
How:'  more  remote,  Allan  Crags»  Sprinkling, 
and  Bays  Brown }  and  in  the  last  distance,  hese 
iMresexited  in  vast  and  aspiring  grandeur^  Great 
End,  lingmell  Cn^,  Great  Gable,  and  Green 
Gable ;  aind  crowning  the  whole  Scaiell  Pike  or 
High  Maa«  Nearing  the  valley,  on  theri^ht 
is  opened  a  view  towards  Castle  Crag,  havmg 
OH  Its  left  Scadle  and  Dale  Head»  an4  on  the 
right  Gate  Crag.  On  the  left  Stonethwaite  and 
its  wild  boui^dmes  are  by  degrees  developed* 

Thk  descent  to  Rosthwiute,  for  the  beauty 
of  its  lower  lands,  and  the  subtimity  of  its  ter* 
minating  distance,  is  certainly  superior  Mto  ibut 
from  Bowder  Stone  to  Rostbwadtei  or  that  down 
Greenup  to  Stonethwaite »  but  greatly  inferior 
to  either  in  side*ground  accompaniments.  But 
birch  and  fir  trees,  as  comnensation^  for  those 
deflcieBCies»  are  occasionally  offi^ ed  aa  fore- 
grounds. 

Those  on  horseback  may  ford  the  nv&r  at 
Rosthwaite,  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  skirt 
its  base  to  the  end  of  the  flat  half  way  from 
Rosthwaite  to  Bowder  Stone^ 
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Co  matmlatfi  lbs  f^ifl^  itiitotrotr. 

High  Lowdore  is  the  first  house  on  the  road 
to  Grange  from  the  inn,  and  the  deviation  from 
that  road,  having  the  house  on  the  right,  is  on  a 
steep  path  of  many  flexures.  Derwent  Water, 
in  bacK  prospect  is  gradually  shut  out  by  Hol- 
low Stone  Crag.  The  village  of  Grange,  at  the 
feet  of  Grange  Fell,  Castle  Crag,  and  Gate 
Crag,  is  descried  beyond  the  pretty  valley  ex- 
tenaing  to  it  from  High  I^wdore,  remotely  dis- 
tancal  by  Bays  Brown  and  Gable. 

On  approaching  a  wall  on  the  left,  by  degrees 
are  untdded  the  rocks  between  which  the  wa- 
ters of  Watenlath  are  passed  and  formed  into 
the  cascade  of  Lowdore.  A  deviation  to  this 
stupendous  chasm  will  repay  the  labour  of  a 
scramble,  where  stones,  though  monstroua  in 
size,  but  excellently  shaped,  may  be  associated 
with  the  aspiring  cliffi,  where  trees,  in  all  the 
graceful  wildness  of  untamed  nature,  are  seen 
upstretching  from  the  channel.  But  these  lo- 
calities, so  excellent  in  combination,  have  other 
uses :  they  may  be  brought  into  composition 
with  far  removed  objects.  Derwent  Water,  its 
islands,  Skiddaw,  and  at  its  foot  the  fine  ranse  of 
populated  cultivation  reaching  from  CasUehead 
by  Crosthwaite  church  to  Applethwaite,  observ- 
ed through  this  vista,  is  the  most  magnificent 
scene  of  its  kind  in  England.  One  of  these 
subjects  is  No.  S4  of  the  small  etchings.    Shep^ 
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herd's  Crag,  covered  with  feathering  birches,  is 
there  intmduced,  which,  in  nature,  or  r^re« 
sented  on  a  large  scale,  is  in  the  happiest  point 
of  view ;  not  only  as  varying  the  second  ground 
lines,  but  by  giving  the  appearance  of  depres<« 
sion,  from  its  becoming  aenal  by  distance. 

Returning  to  the  road,  and  something  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  in  progress  from  the 
wall,  will  be  observed  the  two  lakes,  screened 
on  the  left  by  the  rocky  cheeks  of  the  chasm, 
and  by  woods  tocending  from  it  on  the  right. 
Skiddaw,  wholly  at  length  or  in  part  only,  may 
be  presented  at  the  pleasure  of  the  artist.  One 
third  of  that  mountain  is,  however,  to  bef^pre* 
ferred  to  the  whole.  The  road,  after  varioua 
turnings,  crosses  the  river  at  a  bridge }  and 
scarce^  two  miles  from  Watenlath  joins  the 
road  to  that  place  from  Keswick  by  ^hne^s. 


The  most  agreeable  way  to  this  commanding 
stand  is  by  Ashness  Bridge,  to  which  the  roao, 
in  a  journey  to  Watenlath,  has  been  already  de* 
scribed.  From  Ashness  Bridge  it  is  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
stream,  thence,  on  a  turn  to  the  left,  in  a  wind* 
ing  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  steeps  dependr 
ing  towards  the  road  on  Barrow  Common.r^ 
Here  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  undulating 
shores  of  Bassenthwaite,  partially  in  view^mmi 
an  uneven  and  irregular  course  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  Wallow  Crag  Pike. 
2  z  2 
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The  Pike  is  a  circular  erection  of  atones  aboat 
six  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  many  in  heights 
This  very  pteftsing  elevation  comprehends 
nearly  the  (whole  circumference  of  Derwent  Wa- 
ter and  Bessenthwaite.  Of  the  former,  the  pro- 
jecting rocks  obscure  the  shores  of  Barrow  and 
jLowdore*  All  the  Islands  are  in  view.  On  the 
water's  margin,  in  the  direction  of  Ramps 
Holm  and  St.  Herbert's  (not  more  agreeably 
from  any  other  station),  are  displayed  the  seve- 
ral bay^  at  Water  End,  and  the  woods  stretch- 
ing on  their  norrh  and  south.  As  from  sundiy 
other  places,  Grisedale  Pike  is  here  a  fine  a^ex 
to  the  mountains  of  Newlands,  Braithwaite^ 
and  Thornthwaite.  From  these  mountains,  in  d 
most  elegant  pi'ofusion,  are  extended  the  wood- 
ed enclosures  to  the  foot  of  Slciddaw  and  La- 
trigf^,  enriched  by  the  miscellaneous  population 
so  fi*e^uently  mentioned ;  of  thi.s  ^he  most 
embodied  part  is  Keswick,  shewn  on  the  north 
of  Castle  Head.  Skiddaw,  supported  at  its  ends 
by  Dodd,  Latrigg,  and  LongscaleFell,  rises  in 
grandeur  beyond  the  town  and  Castlerigg.  Bas- 
senthwaite  and  its  lovely  borders  are  seen  over 
the  cultivated  flat,  screened  bv  Barf  and  Dodd, 
having,  in  distance,  part  of  tne  gently  undula- 
ting country  extending  from  Cockermouth  to 
Ireby.  Over  the  village  of  Castleriggy  and  a  part 
of  the  hill  swelling  nom  Wallow  Crag,. aspires 
Saddleback;  and,  seen  through  the  screening 
sides  of  that  mountain  and  WantbwaiteCrags,  the 
distant  country  in  the  neighbouihocd  of  Penrith. 
On  the  right  of  Wanthwsute  Crags,  CalvaPike, 
Great  and  Little  Dodd,  Stybarrow  Dodd,  Styx, 
and  Whiteside :  Helvellyn  is  shut  out  by  Blear 
berry  Fell, 
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'  On  the  floiith-westy  the  pointed  summits  of 
Borrowdale,  Lan^dale,  and  Wastdale,  are  exhi* 
bited^rand  like  Skiddaw,  on  the  north-west,  in 
sublime  contrast  to  the  pretty  flats  of  Bassen* 
thwaite. 

From  the  Pike  the  descent  is  over  easy  ground^ 
bjr  the,  ancient  village  of  Castlerigg,  to  the  first 
mile  stonct  on  the  Ambleside  road,  and  thence 
to  Keswick*  Or  having  arrived  at  Brocklebeck, 
a  very  pleasant  way  with  the  stream  on  the  right, 
is  through  the  fields  to  the  place  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  plank ;  from  this  crosaing,  after  two 
turns,  the  public  road  is  entered  between  tlie 
turnpike  gate,  and  the  foot  of  Brow  Top  hill. 


Wtiafy  0t9t  attH  MUtibtvt^  ;ftlh 

The  way  to  the  High  Seat  is,  first,  on  the  Wa- 
tenlath  road  to  Ashness  Bridge,  and  from  the 
bridge,  by  the  side  of  Barrow  Gill  to  the  top  of 
the  zig-zag :  there,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left, 
the  course  is  on  Uie  right,  and  after  a  steep 
scramble  the  High  Seat  is  descried  on  the  right, 
and  Bleaberry  fell  upon  the  left. 

Another  way  to  the  High  Seat  is  on  the  first 
convenient  deviation  from  the  road  in  advance 
from  the  bridge,  towards  Watenlath,  having 
Ashness  fiirm-lu)use  on  the  left.  A  third  is  from 
the  same  road,  entered  near  the  wooden  bridge, 
on  the  yfBy  from  High  Lowdore  to  Watenlatn ; 
but  this  being  craggy  and  steep,  it  is  advisable  to 
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turn  on  the  left,  and  pursue  the  Keswick  tohd 
for  a  short  distance,  .and  then,  by  a  winding 
ascent  on  the  right,  to  gain  the  rocky  summit  of 
the  Seat. 

The  High  Seat  stands  in  the  straight  line  be- 
tween Grange  in  Bocrowdale,  and  Armbath,'  on 
Wythbum  Water;  but  it  is  nearer  the  lattei' 
place  than  Grange.  It  consists  of  two  rugeed 
mounts,  each  mount  obscuring  from  the  other 
a  portion  of  the  distant  country.  The  Borrow- 
dale  and  Wastdale  highlands  are  probably  ex« 
hibited  to  a  more  splendid  advantage  from  this 
elevation  than  elsewhere  in  the  country.  In 
every  direction  are  foregrounds  of  rock ;  and 
in  undulating  lines  middle  grounds,  with  sundry 
upland  ranges  beyond  tliem  ;  and  except  in  that 
charming  display  of  flat  extending  from  Der- 
went  Water  over  the  wooded  plains  of  Keswick, 
Crosthwaite,  and  Thornthwaite  to  Bassenth- 
waite,  the  prospect  is  chiefly  on  rough  sur&ces 
of  mountain.  The  High  Man  on  Scafell,  with 
Helvellyn,  Catchedecam,  Skiddaw,  Saddleback, 
Grasmire,  Gable,  are  here  presented ;  but  not 
those  of  Coniston,  and  Little  Langdale,  being 
hid  bjr  Steel  Fell,  and  the  High  Kaise,  whose 
easy  unes  extend  from  Wythbum  to  JBorrow- 
dale.  A  stripe  of  Leaths  Water  at  the  foot  of 
Helvellyn  may  be  observed. 

High  Seat,  Higher  Cat-bell,  Causey  Pike, 
and  Juidyside  Pike,  are  all  in  one  straight  linew 
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MUafuvvti  iftn. 


Bleaberry  Fell,  a  round  topped  hill,  lies  a 
mile  north  of  the  High  Seat.  The  passage  from 
one  crown  to  the  other  is  chiefly  over  mossy 
ground,  which  in  wet  weather  is  not  easy  to 
travel,  lliough  in  vast  grandeur ;  the  Wast^ 
dale  hiffMands  from  Bleaberry  Fell,  are  not  so 
sublimely'  presented  as  from  the  Seat :  but  the 
rest  suffer  nothing,  and  in  addition  to  the  beau- 
tiful view  of  Derwent  Water  and  Bassenthwaite, 
more  of  cultivation  is  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Threlkeld.  All  the  aspiring  tops 
seen  from  the  Seat  are  here  in  view,  likewise 
the  Pike  of  Stickle  in  the  vale  of  Langdale. 
From  Bleaberry  Fell,  scarcely  a  mile  distant, 
is  seen  Wallow  Crag.  These  three  points  may 
all  be  visited  by  robust  pedestrians  in  one  plea* 
sant  morning's  round. 


ai«ai  from  Jftntoitit  to  yendtj^* 

This  road  leaves  Keswick  at  the  Royal  Oak 
Inn,  and  at  the  end  of  the  houses,  skirts  for 
about  half  a  mile,  the  borders  of  the  river  Gre- 
ta. Beyond  the  turnpike  gate  a  retrospect  of 
the  town,  with  Grisedale  Fike  appearing  over 
the  river,  is  a  very  pleasing  subject  for  the  pen- 
cil* Brigham  in  an  old  and  a  new  plot  of  houses, 
is  on  th6  riffht  where  the  bridge  is  observed  on 
the  left.    A  few  hundred  yards  up  the  river  on 
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its  northern  banks,  stands  Myrtle  6rove»  the 
property  and  pleasant  residence  of  Mr.  Har- 
desty,  whose  cotton-works,  and  the  dye-houses, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  Uover,  are 
on  the  opposite  side.  On  entering  the  com- 
mon, some  stately  oaks^n  the  right  are  an  ex- 
cellent foreground  to  a  back  viefw  of  Keawidi, 
and  the  distant  mountains.  Chesnut  Hill»  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Gideon  Dare,  is  on  the  right.  On 
ascending  the  common  and  turning  round,  the 
scene  of  Keswick,  with  its  pretty  town's  hall 
steeple,  is  quite  an  Italian  sublet,  but  it  is 
gnuitly  aided  by  the  towering  distant  hei|^ts; 
of  these  Grisedale  pike  is  the  principaL 

But  this  is  only  a  partial  exhibition  of  the 
mountains,  sweeping  in  one  extensive  cove  fiom 
Wallow  Crag  to  Latrigg«  The  two  bouses  near 
the  common  are  called  field  side.  To  the 
before-mentioned  distant  range,  is  added^  the 
cultivated  bottom,  so  eleganSy  and  vaiioinly 
displayed  in  progress  to  the  Druid's  stones, 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  about  one 
mile  and  three  quarters  from  Keswick.  Those 
stones  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  stones  is  a  farm-house  called 
Goose  Well*  In  the  bottom  two  miles  towards 
Penrith  is  Naddle  bridge.  A  little  beyond  this 
bridge  on  the  right  is  uie  horse  road  by  Wanth- 
waite  mill^  and  Dockray,  in  Matterdafe,  to  UUs 
Water,  and^  the  inn  at  Fatterdale.  Three  miles 
from  Keswick  on  the  right  is  a  good  £uiiily 
house  called  Bums,  whence  on  the  descent  to 
the  ritrer  Greta  or  Bure,  is  in  view  on  the  r^t 
the  mountams  of  St.  John's,  and  on  tiie  h^ 
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Saddleback,  here  and  several  mOes  in  advance 
displayed  in  a  series  of  bold,  square,  and  finely 
broken  lines;  which  for  their  highly  varied  com- 
binations of  Che  picturesque,  are  unequalled  in  ^ 
th^  country. 

It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  vale  of 
St.  John  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gilpin.  *<  The 
rale  of  St  John  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  scenes  of  beauty  in  the  country: 
but  it  did  not  answer  our  expectation.    Tne 

§  round  consisting  of  patches  ^of  fenced  mea* 
ow,  adorned  with  the  farm-houses,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  was  beautifully  tumbled  about  in  many 
parts,  but  the  whole  was  rather  rich  than  pic- 
turesque, and  on  this  account,  I  suppose  it  hath 
obtained  its  celebrity."  St.  John's  vale  has  not 
derived  its  celebrity  as  observed  from  the  Kes- 
wick road  to  Penrith ;  but  as  presented  on  the 
way  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick.  The  latter 
is  an  exquisite  scene— the  former  is  pretty,  bui^ 
devoid  of  those  characteristic  features  which  so 
]>eculiarly  stamp  the  excellence  of  the  other. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Greta  is  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Kesmck.  This  bridge  with  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river ;  Rudding,  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Mr.  Greenhow ;  and  the 
singular  suifaces  of  Saddleback  are  a  good  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil.  Between  the  bridge  and 
Threlkeld  a  road  turns  off  to  Bassenthwaite  by 
Westcoe,  and  Under  Skiddaw.  At  Threlkeld 
Town  Head,  one  to  the  string  of  houses  called 
High  Row« 

vouii.  Sa 
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Thfdkdd  is  four  ttiles  from  Keswick ;  tbe 
ifiU«gQ»  ttid  alaatt  all  the  farms  and  cottages  in 
tlie  towttship  irr^tdar ;  occaskmaBy  dOapidated, 
and  graMd  by  artist  Uke  trees,  and  having  tlie 
rude  prcgectinff  limbs  of  Saddleback  as  Mck 

Sounds,  are  admirable  in  their  presentations  of 
t^turesque. 

Tht  population  of  Threlkdd  of  which  the 
TiBafO  contains  the  principal  part»  ia  inwards 
^  S50  inhabitants.  There  are  several  piihlic 
bouses  in  the  place  where  those  who  insh  to 
aketch  or  mount  the  steeps  of  Saddli^iark,  may 
be  w^  accommodated.  The  road  to  AmUe« 
aido  through  St.  John's  vale  kmres  Thrdkeld 
attikeduirai. 

Ihm  Bums  before  nokmi  of  in  front  for  a 
few  miles  on  the  road  towards  Fevitb,  is  in 
view  the  round  hill caUedMell¥clL  Thevales 
of  Wanthwaite  and  St.  John  are  on  the  righL 
A  fitlie  in  advance  from  ThrdkeULonihemar^ 
gia  of  Gate  GtU  remnants  of  the  devastation 
produced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  ofMty 
lailt  by  a  tremendous  £dl  of  Iail^  are  stfllvisi- 
Ue  in  vast  accumulations  of  stones  washed  from 
dm  mountain ;  whidi  ML  not  only  here  but  at 
Doddick  and  Scales^  did  prodinous  oaisdiieC 
Many  acres  of  land  were  covered  with  rubbislw 
and  the  road  for  a  time  rendered  impassaifakw 
A  few  artist  like  houses  called  Gate  GiU  stanl 
on  the  aide  of  the  streank  Doddiek  is  naore 
tlma  five  miles  from  Keswick*  and  Scales  wheoe 
the  road  to  Heskett  and  Caldbeck  turns  on  the 
left  half  a  mile  beyond  Doddick.    From  Scidea 
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it  is  down  liill  to  the  bridge  wet  tiie  river  Glen^. 
deramaken;  a  mile  beyond  this  bridge,  and 
7i  from  Keswick  the  road  enters  the  common 
where  on  the  left  one  leads  to  Heskett,  Cald^ 
beck,  Rosley  Hill,  and  Carlisle. 

On  rising  the  hill  to  the  eighth  mile  stone  ift 
a  fine  back  view  over  the  vale  of  Threlkeld  on 
the  Newland's  mountains  reaching  from  Wanth* 
waite  Crags  to  Latrigg.  Saddleback  here  and 
all  the  way  to  I^nrith  exhibiting  his  saddle  like 
appearance,  by  the  hollow  connecting  Lintk- 
waite  Pike  ana  Atkinson's  Mam  Catcnedecam 
but  not  Hdvelljm  is  descried  in  the  Hne  exttad^^ 
mg  southward  from  the  White  Pike,  a  round 
hiU  east  of  Wanthwaite  Cuags.  Soring  Field 
Sf  miles  from  Keswick  is  a  new  public  hous^ 
opposite  to  winch  is  a  road  by  the.village  of  Ber* 
ner  to  the  towns  just  mentioned*  Ten  miles  and 
a  half  on  the  right  is  the  carriage  road,  through 
Matterdale  to  Ulls  Water,  and  Fatterdale.  On 
the  left,  150  yards  nearer  Penrith,  is  a  road  to 
Grreystock.  from  Penruddock  1 1  miles  through 
the  opening  formed  by  the  greater  and  the  les^ 
•er  Mell  Fells,  may  be  observed  Helvellyn. 
From  this  neighbourhood  is  a  grand  retrospect 
on  Saddleback.  ll|  miles  on  the  left  a  road 
turns  off  to  Greystock,  and  one  on  the  right  to 
Hutton  John,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Hud- 
dlestones«  Hutton  John  is  now  inhabited  by 
Anckew  Huddlestone,  £s^.  To  an  old  gothic 
tower,  a  striking  feature  m  this  mansion  have 
been  added,  buildings  evidently  of  more  recent 
dates.  From  the  house  remotely  beyond  a* 
splendid  bank,  and  rich  vale  of  wood,  is  seen 
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Cross  Felly  and  in  a  direction  south  wesl^  the 
high  lands  of  Ulls  Water,  the  two  Mali  Fells, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Helvelljm  range  between 
them. 

Twelve  miles  and  three-quarters  is  a  road  on 
the  right  to  Dacre»  and  one  on  the  left  to  Grev- 
stock.  Here  in  a  stately  assemblage  may  be 
observed  the  church,  castle,  and  village,  of 
Greystock,  Thirteen,  miles  from  PenritJi,  a 
partial  view  of  the  town  of  Penrith,  and  the 
beacon.  Fifteen  miles  from  Keswick*  on  the 
right  and  left  is  the  populous  village  of  Stain- 
ton ;  and  half  a  mile  beyond  it,  on  the  right, 
the  road  by  Ulls  Water  to  Ambleside  from  Pen- 
rith.  Here  is  a  most  enchanting  proqiect  of 
the  vale ;  and  standing  on  the  hign  banks  of 
tlie  river,  a  mile  above  Eamont  Bridce,  that 
ancient  castellated  building,  Yanwatn  Hall, 
bordered  by  the  richest  woods  in  nature ;  but 
it  is  not  only  here,  but  from  the  very  outlet  of 
Ulk  Water,  all  the  way  to  thegunctioh  ^i  the 
Eamont,  With  the  Eden,  that  the  trees  are  an 
unceasing  fund  of  amusement  to  the  traveller. 
In  dGistauce  in  the  direction  of  Yanwath  is  Cross 
Fell. 

South  west  smpears  the  wooded  summit  of 
Dunmallety  which  rises  from  the  Eamont,  oppo- 
site to  Powley  Bridge.  Dumallet  situate  at  the 
foot  of  Ulls  Water,  is  succeeded  by  Hallin  FeU, 
and  that  mountain  by  Place  Fell,  whose  highest 
part  sweeps  westward  in  an  easy  line  to  a  fine 
lound  headed  Pike.  Beyond  Place  Fell  in  aerial 
sublimity  rises  St.  Sunday  Crag.    On  the  left  of 
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Place  Fell,  and  through  the  long  extended  vale 
of  Martindale,  flanked  on  the  left  by  Swarth 
Fell,  and  other  mountains  at  a  great  distance, 
peeps  up  the  conical  top  of  Hill  Bell,  in  Kent-^ 
mere.  i)unn)allet  obscures  Ulls  Water  from  the 
spectator.  On  the  right  of  Dunmallet  is  Soul- 
by  Fell,  distanced  by  the  lotly  summit  of  Hel« 
vellyn. 

In  advance  from  this  union  of  roads,  is  Red 
Hills,  a  farm-house ;  and  on  the  right  a  mile 
from  Penrith,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  Eamont, 
Skirsgill,  the  seat  of  Hugh  Parkin's,  Esq. 

Penrith  situate  in  a  district  at  once  fruitful 
and  beautiful  has  been  before  noticed,  but  the 
writer  cannot  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
without  some  additional  observations  on  the 
antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood. 


mant  from  30tnxi1^  to  €ammt  ISribjre, 

BrotHTl^m  l^all,  CminteflBes  ^Ilar^  aiiH 
Brons^am  Cartlr. 

From  Penrith  it  is  a  mile  of  pleasant  road  to 
Eamont  Bridge.  On  each  side  the  bridge  are 
houses  chiefly  oh  the  Westmorland  side  of  the 
river :  together  forming  a  considerable  village. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  houses  is  the  road  by 
Pooley  Bridge  to  Ulls  Water.  The  commence* 
ment  of  this  deviation  is  marked  by. 
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flr^ur's  Hotttt)!  Califs 

Mr.  Hutchinson  whose  opinion^r  on  this  place 
Coincide  with  those  of  Camden,  and  Pennant 
observes.  ^  The  trench  by  which  this  place  is 
formed,  is  near  ten  paces  wide ;  the  sml  which 
has  been  thrown  up  outwardly,  forming  an  out- 
Ward  [banking  like  a  theatre ;  the  approacbea 
are  ten  paces  wide,  and  the  whole  circle  within 
the  ditch,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  cir« 
cumference.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  de- 
termine this  was  a  tilting  ground,  its  vicinity  to 
Penrith  makes  it  highly  probable  that  such  was 
its  use;  either  allowing  that  Penrith,  in  its 
highest  antiquity*,  was  a  seat  of  royalty ;  or  in 
more  modem  tunes,  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  whose  magnificent 
manner  of  living  allows  us  no  doubt,  such  spec- 
tacles and  exhibitions  would  be  used:  for  it 
was  common  in  those  days  to  celebrate  grand 
festivals  with  a  toumamenf 

*^  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Round  Table, 
and  nearer  to  Lowther  Bridge,  is  another  cir- 
cular ditch,  with  a  very  low  rampart,  but  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  being  seventv  paces 
diameter,  without  any  apertures^  or  advances. 
This  perhaps  was  used  for  pedestrian  exercises.'* 
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'<  Half  a  mile  from  Arthur's  Round  Table, 
on  the  way  to  Pooley  Bridge^  on  the  right»  is 
Maybofough :  it  consists  of  an  eminence  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  plain,  for  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  paces,  forming  the  lower 
section  or  base  of  a  regular  cone  :  the  ascent  is 
every-where  covevered  with  wood,  and  the  re- 
mains of  timber  trees  of  great  size  appear  on 
every  side.  The  plate  represents  an  mterior 
view  of  part  of  the  circle,  and  of  the  column, 
which  stands  near  to  the  centre  of  the  circus.'^ 

^  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  fenced  round, 
save  0n\y  an  opening  or  entrance,  twelve  pace; 
in  width,  to  the  east ;  the  fence  is  sii^ular,  be* 
ing  composed  of  an  immense  quantity  of  loose 
p^ble  stones  and  flints,  which,  perhras,  were 
gathered  from  the  adjoining  rivers^  No  kind  af 
mortar  appears  to  have  been  used  m  this  work, 
tiie  stones  lie  uncemented,  piled  up  to  a  ridge, 
near  twenty  paces  wide  at  the  base,  and  in 
height  about  twelve  feet  from  the  interior  plain. 
Here  and  there  time  has  scattered  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs  over  the  pebbles,  but  in  other  places 
they  are  loose  and  marked  both  on  the  inside 
and  outside  face  of  the  fence.  The  space  with-, 
in  consists  of  a  fine  plain  of  meadow  ground, 
exactly  circular,  one  hundred  paces  diameter : 
inclining  a  little  to  the  westward,  from  the  cen- 
tre, a  large  column  of  unhewn  stone  is  standing 
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erect,  (placed  with  the  smaller  end  in  the  earth,) 
an  ash  tree  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone ; 
it  is  twenty  two  feet  and  some  inches  in  circum- 
ference near  its  middle,  and  is  eleven  feet  and 
upwards  in  height.  The  traditional  account 
given  of  this  place,  is  in  no  wise  to  be  credited. 
That  it  was  a  Roman  theatre,  where  men  were 
exposed  to  combat,  with  wild  beasts ;  and  that 
such  stones  were  placed  for  the  refuge  and  re- 
spite of  the  miserable  subject  in  his  unhappy 
conflict" 

Mr.  Pennant  considers  Maybrough  to  have 
been  **  a  supreme  consistory  of  druidical  ad- 
ministration.'' Mr.  Hutchinson  reasons  thus : 
<*  We  presumed  to  declare  our  opinion  of  the 
Salkeid  monument,  that  it  was  the  place  of  dru- 
idical judicature ;  that  there  the  assembled  dele- 
gates met  in  congress,  and  that  the  criminals 
suffered  execution  there.  We  conceive  that 
Maybrough  was  appropriated  solely  to  reUgioua 
rites,  and  that  here  the  pupils  receive  their  do- 
cuments in  the  mysteries  of  that  religion.  Its 
similitude  with  that  in  Anglesea  confirms  this 
opinion ;  and  that  Maybrough  was  the  place 
(for  the  northern  regions)  of  the  supreme  coo* 
sistory  in  religious  matters :  it  was  calculated 
for  study  and  contemplation  j  it  was  shut  in  by 
a  solemn  grove,  and,  perhaps,  in  its  original 
state,  was  fenced  about  with  a  lower  and  out- 
ward wall,  to|pt  bounds  to  the  vulgar.'' 


au 
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I/Mrtb¥r  Bridge  aver  the  rivet  Lowtber  is^a 
little .  beyood.  Arthur'si  Boukid  Table«  iBAMtng 
ftom  tbe  bridge  on:  die  Aiiplehy  road  ib  &onU 
lA  presented  Broi^bam  H^,  which  staodil^  on 
a  stately  bank,  and  half  obscured  by  trees,  la  an 
excellent  object.  This  place  has  been:  called 
by  siome,  the  Windsor  of  the  north.     ' 

BroMffham  Hall,  iheiseat  of  Henry  Brougbam» 
£sq#  Ml  P.  is  one  mile  and  a  lisufcHlihe  old 
road  from  Penrith  to  A|»pleby.  Thl$  Hall  h 
skirted  on.  the  aouth^'West,  and  norlh  by  a  fer«> 
tile  plain,  extending  to  the  river  Low(^er»  and 
in  a  southward  direction  rising  from  Ibiit  «river» 
the  woods  of  Lowther,  with  Clifton  Hall.  In 
^ont,  sottth-west»  are  presented^  the  snbKme 
mountains  boundUng  Ulls  Water,*  awl '  in  tbe 
iaterm^iate  space,  the  rich  agricultral,  bat 
finely  wooded  borders  of  Lowther;bridge»  Yan- 
wath  Hall,  and  Maybrough,  with  its  centre 
atonef  all  here  observed  in  an  agreeable  associa- 
tion. Westward  aspires  Saddleback.  North- 
ward in  a  pretty  point  of  view,  ace  aeen,  the 
village  and  bridge  of  Eamont,  and  *'  the  delight- 
Ad  grounds  at  Carleton  Hall/'  with  the  church, 
castie,  and  town  of  Penrith  beyond  them,  and 
atiU  further  <tf  the  Carlisle  road,  the  race  sroundt 
and  the  beacon.  Nature  has  done  much  in  the 
disposition  of  the  surrounding  lands»  and  art  haa 
beenatwodc,  and  though  jiwcioudyfperhapii 
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with  an  eye  not  fully  comprehending  or  attend* 
ing  generally  to  the  value  of  the  situation.  The 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Broti^iam  were  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Brougham,  upwards  of  GOO  years  ago, 
but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
manor  >ras  alienated  to  Robert  de  Vctripont, 
from  the  time  of  whose  dausrhter  Idonca,  it  was 
divided  :into  three  parts,  ana  remained  so  divid- 
ed about  S50  years;  but  reunited  by  the  pur* 
chase  of  James  Bird,  Es^.  in  the  year  1676; 
one*third  of  the  manor  having  been  tn  the  fiun* 
ily  838  years.  During  the  above  mace  of  S50 
years,  one-third  of  the  manor  was  the  proper^ 
of  the  faaaily  of  Brougham.  BrcNuriu^  HaU 
when  inhabited  by  the  Btrdst  was  caUed  Bird's 
Nest.  John  Broiigham^  Esq.  nandfiither  of 
the  present  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  purchased 
Bird^s  Nest  from  the  grand-chilcben  of  the 
above  James  Bird,  Esq. 

Across  the  road  from  the  Hall  is  a  chapel, 
erected  in  1659,  at  the  cost  of  the  Countess  of 
Pebibioke,  for  the  accommodation  of  die  then 
adjoining  village. 

The  Countesses  Pillar  stands  fifty  yards  be* 
yond  the  third  mile-stone,  by  the  ancient  rosd 
to  Appleby. 

^  This  pillar  was  erected.  Anno  Domini  1656^ 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Ann,  Countesa  Dow- 
ager of  Pembroke,  and  dauffher  and  sole  lieiress 
of  the  Right  Honourable  G^ige,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland,  for  a  memorial  of  her  last  parting  ia 
this  phce,  with  her  good  and  pious  mother,  the 
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Right  Honourable  Margaret,  Countess  Dowa* 
ger  of  Cnmberland,  the  Sn4  of  April  l6l6»iD 
ineiiiQry,  whereof,  she  also  left  an  annuity  of 
four  pounds  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  oiT  the 
parish  of  Brougham,  every  second  day  of  AprU 
for  ever,  upon  the  stone  table  here»  hard  by 
LausDeo.'* 

.  Over  the  Eamont,  200  yards  north  of  Brough- 
ham  castle,  was  ;  erected  about  five  years  ago, 
a  handsome  bridge,  as  the  means  of  shortening 
the  way  from  renrith  to  Appleby.  The  new 
road  over  the  bridge  is  little  more  than  half  the 
length  of  tlie  old  road  by  Brougham  Hall»  and 
their  union  is  between  Brougham  Castle,  and 
the  Pillar. 


*^  That  extensive  ruin,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Emont,  graces  the  landscape  view* 
ed  from  Carleton  HsOL'' 

'^  The  entrance'  is  by  a  machicolated  gate-wa][ 
and  tower^  a  short  covered  way  leads  to  «n  in* 
ner  gate-way,  with  iron  grated  gates :  the  4un-> 
geon  tower*  or  keep,  nses  in  the  midst  qf  t^e 
area,. a  stately  edifice  of  excellent  masoniyi 
all  the  inner  apartments  are  destroyed,  exqept 
one  vault,  which  we  conceive  was  the  dernier 
retreat  for  the  family  in  time  of  assault ;  the 
roof  of  this  vault  is  fonned.of  groined  arches, 
supported  by  an  octagon  pillar  in  the.  centre ; 
tlie  whole  is  elegantly  finished  with  chilled 
S  a  3 
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wotk^ « Aid  ornafnented  with  sculptare*  sudi  at 
wi»  the  taste  of  the  Norman  architectSi  viz. 
ftces,  and  distorted  figures.  To  this  apart- 
ment you  descend  by  several  stepa»  and  aa  there 
Are  no  appertures  to  admit  the  lightt  several 
rings  are  nxed  in  the  roof  for  lamps ;  the  oot- 
works  are  in  such  a  ruinous  state  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  what  offices  they  cmisisted  of; 
to  the  southwest  angle  of  the  outward  wall  is 
a  bulwark^  or  strong  tower,  all  the  uader  cham- 
bers of  which  are  also  destroyed,  the  out- 
ward gate-way  is  vaulted  with  common  arches, 
havif^  a  port-cuilis ;  the  arms  of  Vaux  (Ch^- 
ny,  Or,  and  Gules)  still  remain  on  the  tower, 
'nie  inner  gate- way  is  also  vaulted,  but  is 
formed  of  groined  arches,  with  a  port-cullis ; 
by  the  difference  of  the  architecture,  it  seems 
as  if  the  outward  gate- way  and  tower  had  been 
added  to  the  work,  they  appear  of  a  more  mo- 
dern date.  To  the  north  the  river  Eamont 
washes  the  facia  of  the  castle  wali» 

*'  The  most  ancient  owner  of  Brougham  Cas- 
tle that  history  points  out.  was  John  de  Vetri- 
pont ;  but  the  instruments  wherein  his  name  is 
mentioned  call  it  only  the  house  ^  Brwgham^ 
so  that  nrobably  it  was  not  at  that  time  castel- 
lated. •  We  have  certain  evidence  that  the  first 
Rbger  Lord  Cliflbrd,  built  many  parts  of  this 
castle ;  above  the  inner  gate^way  is  ptoced  this 
inscripliott :— «  Thh  made  Roger^^*  which  some 
would  have  (says  Bishop  Nichdson^s  M.  S.  p. 
240)  to  be  understood  not  so  moth  <^  Aw  rais^ 
ing  the  eastle,  as  of  the  castle  raising  Am»  in 
allusion  to  bis  great  advancement  of  fortune  by 


his  marriage,  this  castle  being  part  of  his  wife's 
inheritaDce/'  In  the  4th  of  Henry  IV.  this  for- 
tress was  completely  ruined  by  the  Scots,  but 
how  long  it  remained  so  is  not  known,  pro* 
bably  it  was  not  speedily  repaired ;  for  the  first 
mention  of  its  being  habitable  is  at  the  distance 
of  two  centuries,  when  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumber* 
land,  on  th^  Gth,  7th  and  8th  of  August  16l7f 
entertained  king  James  I.  when  last  he  returned 
from  Scotland.  It  is  supposed  this  castle  was 
afterwards  injured  by  fire,  for  in  1651,  it  was 

Jut  in  condition  to  receive  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  the  owner.    Since  the  time  of  that 

virtuous  lady  it  has  gradually  gone  to  decay. 

» 

Broii^am  Castle  is  a  fine  subject  either  for 
near  or  distant  portraiture.  It  is  in  excellent 
composition  with  the  ash  trees  as  viewed  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Eamont. 

At  every  step  in  a  jMrogress  over  the  river,  the 
castle  with  its  accompaniments  is  singularly 
pleasing,  particularly  at  the  Cumberland  end  of 
the  bridge.  From  other  points  on  the  verge  of 
the  rapid  stream,  ot  the  richly  wooded  mnds 
whidi  9well  upon  its  banks,  it  is  an  object  of 
great  attracticm. 

The  road  from  the  bridge  to  Penrith,  in  ret 
trospect,  occasionally  displays  the  castle,  and  in 
aerial  sublimity  the  mountains  of  Haws  Water, 
andUUs  Water,  over  the  profusely  ornamented 
holders  of  the  Eamont,  and  the  iJowther.  But 
this  aide  view  is  in  places  obscured  by  the  ple^ 
tun  grounds  at  Carleton  HsU. 
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''  Carleton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Wallace; 
E^.  commaiida  in  front  an  extensive  lawn« 
-ivhich  is  intersected  by  the  liver  Eamoot,  while 
the  Lowther  winds  round  its  extremi^;  the 
banks  rising  from  the  house  are  rapid  and  ab- 
rupt, andcloathed  with  hanging  woodB»  through 
these  woods  are  walks  presenting  views  of  the 
distant  country,  which  are  grwUy  varied  and 
universally  beautiful/^ 


atoa  from  t^nirttl)  tQ  Corliilt. 

High  Heskett  is  half  way  between  Fenridi 
and  Carlisle,  being  nine  miles  from  each.  On 
the  progress  from  Penrith   the  prospects  are 

})leasant  and  extensive.  Heskett  is  a  pretty 
arge  village ;  on  its  east  side  is  Tarn  Wadling^ 
or  Tarn  Wadalvne,  a  lake  covering  about  one 
hundred  acres  or  land.  On  the  crown  of  a  lofty 
eminence  on  the  north-east  of  the  lajce,  are  the 
remains  of  a  very  strong  building,  2Sd  feet  bv 
147*  *'  The  foundations  still  iqiqpear  faced  witn 
large  stones  of  ashler  work ;  in  some  places 
eight  feet  in  thickness.  At  what  time  this  for- 
tress was  erected,  or  to  whom  it  belonged,  we 
find  few  traces  in  ancient  authors.'*  *'  It  is 
called  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  Castle 
Hewin.'* 

Castle  Hewin  is  a  most  commanding;  emi- 
nence. In  the  direction  c^  Penrith  is  seen 
the  beacon,  with  a  distance  terminated  by  the 
heights  of  Cross  Fell,  Dufton  and  Stainmore. 
On  the  south-west  beyond  a  rich  country  includ* 
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ing  Graystock^  arise  the  grand  mountains  of. 
UHs  Water,  and  on  tlieir  right  the  two  Mell 
Felk^  HcAveliyn,  Saddleback,  and  over  Garrock; 
and  the  High  Pike,  Skiddaw.  On  the  north 
Solway  Frith,  Carlisle,  and  Brampton,  having  a 
back  ground  of  Sdotcb  mountama,  and  the  hills 
of  Nichol  Forest. 

From  Heskett  to  Carlisle  orer  a  fertile  conn- 
try,  are  seen  on  the  left,  the  high  lands;,  rising 
from  Hedcett  New  Market,  and  Caldbeck.  Car^ 
rock  and  High  Pike  are  the  principal. 


» 

**  The  traveller  approaiching  from  the  south, 
has  the  best  view  or  the  city,  seated  on  a  fine 
eminence,  gradually  emerging  from  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  rich  cultivated  land.  The  waters 
of  the  Frith  are  seen*  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
adjacent  levels ;  the  back  ground  of  the  land** 
scape  is  beautifully  variegated  by  the  irregular 
swdls  of  the  whole  Scotch  promontory,  extend- 
ihg  towards  the  Irish  sea.  The  walls  strength- 
ened with  an  arrangement  of  buttresses  at  irreg- 
ular distances,  lies  upon  one  angle  to  the 
view ;  in  part  concealing  the  houses  of  the  city, 
and  boldly  overtopped  by  the  souare  tower  of  tne 
castle,  and  the  au^st  and  solemn  structure  of 
the  cathedral.  This  view  of  Carlisle  is  the 
more  striking,  as  there  is  no  adiacent  eminence  ; 
from  which  cause  the  city  looks  more  majestic, 
as  it  crowns  so  beautiful  a  plain.V 


**  This  ci^  h  walled  ronadt  the  fortifications 
towards  Scotland  appearing  the  most  modem  ; 
they  are  formed  of  oetter  squared  stones  Ibaa 
several  other  parts  of  the  works.  The  east  and 
south  sides  are  supported  by  a  multitude  of  but- 
tresses,  which  we  presumet  have  been  built  up 
occasionally,  to  strengthen  the  decaying  parts 
of  the  wall.  It  is  watered  by  three  nne  rivers, 
the  Eden  on  the  north,  the  Peterill  on  the  east, 
and  Caude  on  the  west.  There  are  three  gates 
to  the  city  which,  from  their  diflferent  aspects, 
are  called  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Uates. 
On  the  approach  from  Penrith,  on  the  south, 
you  enter  the  English  Gates ;  on  the  anproaoh 
from  Wigton,  on  the  south-west,  is  tn^  Irish 
Gate,  and  the  Scotch  Gate,  to  the  north  opens 
upon  the  bridges.  The  walls  are  embrasured, 
but  without  any  earth-work.  The  Enriish  Gabe^ 
is  guarded  hy  a  very  strong  machicohted  gate^ 
flanked  by  circular  towers  of  great  strength ; 
the  guns  mounted  therein  in  several  tiers,  would 
eflfectually  sweep  every  approadi." 

Carlisle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Britisk 
potentate,  called  LueK  That  it  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  is  abundantly  evident 
from  their  writings,  and  illustrated  by  the  antU 
quities  found  there.  It  was  called  by  the  Ro* 
mans  Luguballia.  ^  As  to  the  present  name^ 
Carlisle,  the  original  of  this  is  plain  enough, 
from  the  British  caer  or  city ;  and  Lual,  Im^ 
Lugubail,  Leil,  or  Luil,  according  to  the  sev- 
eral appellations,  ancient  or  modern,  importing 
as  much  as  the  town  or  ci^  of  Luel/' 
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.  The  £]igiM!pigabe=rwa7  :with  iis  ito^v^rs  afi 
Qfeher  woiit«,*ii»'«Dhnndal}r  oalldll  the  .csladelj 
tod  wu-evebted  bjrHeivryl  Vili;  u  Ih&Ontl^ 
Qonnsts  of  various  i;^ork^  bat* Che  diBigon'oto 
great  towier  moreproperly  dddnvM  theidtle/oi 
Citadel^'  vfcicb  beings  square  arodi  loft^fMndl 
bsving  ididls  of  Ta^t  sdnengtb'  amd  thiekdet^/ 
was/prlM^to^  thefuse;  of^'oaonoajfaQpeiictrfibld 
to  aBaaiteitM  hAfllu^tivMs 'baveiiluidcMica^alf 
moon:  baAtbnjTi'  and.:a>ifairgei  platifottn  hnouptied 
likewiiai  with  caniion.  -Tliis^tQp  ml* ^JtettoWte  be^ 
ing  ambrasoced  and  Uded  niitlvte'fi  aud'plaiat^ 
with  cannon,  is  excellent^  tsaieblMed  for  dei* 
fence*  Within  the  great  tower  is  a  well  of  vast 
deptb  $  this >weU  iip  saidi  to  be  of  Rosian  work ; 
and .  was .  aliways  of  benefit .  to  the  best^ed,'  as 
that  supply  of  water  coald  p^  be.  cut  offb/  the 
beseigers.  In  fbei  outer.  casUe  is)a';fine  grass 
jtof  a garden^and  a  governor's  houte. 

It*  hasi'been  the  opinion  of  several  Judicious 
Visitants,  that  the  -river  Eden  has  shifted  its 
course  since  the  time  <^the  Romans,  and  that 
it  formerly  passed  nearer  the  castle,  for  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  polity  of  that.great  people 
to  suppose  that  they  would  carry  their  works 
across  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  otherwise  than 
in*  a  straight  line.  Doubtless  the  Romans  found 
this  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  it  was  then 
rather  a  recess,  after  the  toils  of  warfare^  than 
the  chief  of  strong  holds.  Stanwix  in  its  vicin* 
ity  being  the  station  of  course  upon  the  wall. 

**  We  have  no  authority  to  determine  what 
Was  the  size  or  form  of  this  place  in  distant  to« 
you  II.  S  c 


tffittly.'^  The  hbtorj  AomtlieMtfMtcKrihe 
Itoinniy  to  tkt  wrivil  and  domhuition  of  lim 
Suoof,  18  inviolvtd  is  the  genenl  darkness  of 
tfie  tisMi.  During  tfab  mmanoni  ▼afcamn,  it 
wmj  he  reasondbly  snppssed^  that  die  fiifioii^ 
irmptkns  of  die  nortbani  hordes^  winAd  nader 
Caifisle  untenable  to  the  Britahtt.  Aboot  the 
b^ginnii^  of  the  seventh  oeatury,  Egfiidt  Kng 
of  NbilhundMflandt  Mpniradand  iMMed  Caiw 
fisief  and  it  then  heeanie  an  appendaoe  to  the 
see  ef  Landesim,  en  whicsh  it  mm  dnendant, 
titt  the  year  1180b  when  Henty  L  oonstitated  it 
a  separate  Bishepridc. 

From  the  reign  of  Egfixd  to  tiie  oemlng  of 
die  Dknes,  we  may  presume  an  inqproveiiient 
in  the  power  end  inqpottance  of  thb  places  hot 
diis  luuraneement  svved  only  to  agffrandi^  itt 
woe^  for  the  Danes  with  au  the  mry  attendt 
ing  savage  ignorance  razed  it  to  the  gronndt 
aiM  pnt  die  numerana  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Thus  desokted  it  became  a  finest  of  oafcs»  and 
for  two  luindmd  i^ears  dqponiibited  except  fay  n 
few  wretched  Insh,  wlko  snekdnd  themsekea 
among  tiie  ruins. 

In  tiie  tinm  of  the  eouqueror  the  city  was  paiu 
thdly  rebuilt  by  Waitert  ft  Nonnan  priest,  who 
likewise  began  a  monartery»  afterwaak  finished 
and  endowed  bv  Henty  I.  WiUiam  Rufus  im« 
pressed  with  the  military  importance  of  the 
sitoation  completely  restored  it,  and  defendi^ 
the  inhabitants  by  a  circumvallation  and  a  strong 
fiirttresst  the  aeneral  architecture  of  which  is 
ewidendy  of  mat  period :  probably  the  fortift- 


ettioili  wore  creoled  by  file  ilemiiigg^lioiwere 

} presently  removed  by  tbe  king  to  make  irfaoe 
or  a  eoiimy  of  busbftadaMi  from  south  BrttaiQ, 
ti^^hom  18  attributed  the  ftnttiUageof  tbe  fer- 
tile plains  of  Carlisle.  Thtis  by  caUiag  toge- 
ther many  persons  to  certain  enploymentSi  and 
a  ednseqnest  incr«ase  of  pi^ulationir  the  crafty 
Williaan  strengthened  bis  northern  frontier# 

On  the  demise  of  the  Ifamed  and  accom- 
plUied  Henry  L  the  usurps  Sicfhent  gaTe  the 
tkf  and  its  neighbourii^  lands  to  PaVid,  king 
of  Soothmdi  of  which  having  gained  po9se8rion> 
he  daiaaed  them  as  a  right  derived  from  has 
ancestors  to  whom  th^  Imd  been  given  by  the 
Saxon  kings.  David  oieated  his  son  Henry, 
£arl  of  Carlislet  and  this  Earl  during  the  Itfe  of 
JStepheut  founded  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultranu 
On  the  death  of  Davids  Hemy  hissoo*  «ad  Ste- 
pheni  Henny  11^  took  Carlisle  from  the  Scottsb 
and  granted  to  the  inhabitants  liberties  by  a 
charter^  whiob  charter,  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by<ire« 


The  a<eend  Easl  4^  Carlisle  mentioned  in 
histeiy,  is  Andrew  de  Harda,  creaM4  and  sub- 
sequently degraded  by  Edward  II. 

From  that  time  the'  title  was  never  revived 
till  Kiqg  Charles  IL  created  as  a  reward  for 
bis  instnMientality  in  procuring  the  restwation  i 
Charles  Howard  (son  of  Sir  William  Howard) 
Earl  of  Carlialei  from  whom  the  presept  Earl  of 
Ctolide  is  immedial^  descended# 
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'Siegted  ^  and"  entered  OartiAld;  but  to  him  the 
castle  WaNimpreghiMei---^Iii  1298  an  accidental 
fire  cokiiuouM  poK  ilf/Clie  city,  and  a  consider- 
able  p^itioti  M  the  I  cathedral,  with^ill  the  ra- 
^cord9.-^Iti  1396*  after ^^mt^titig^  ttine  adjeining 
llinds,  tHe'ScdtB  ^saiiteed'Carltsks  bfat  there 
they  ivere  wannlv  recmved  both  bf  iMn  and 
vomen  ;  by  the  latter  with  stones  and  boiling 
-tratef;  4*id  the  refitstanee  ^was  so  bhave  that  the 
assaihints  abandoned  the  seige,  and  T^tareatedto 
<the!tr  diK^'^ountry.-^Ifi  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
Brus,  Irii^  of  Gotland,  de^estatod'lo  a  ^eat 
extent,'  the  west  of  Cumberland,  atidi'mdi  tihk 
tt^irlxk^^en^iiies  of  th^  tiitfes;  laid  s^ge  toOarw 
•lisle,  Hutflve  left  it  ^ith^preci|Vkation,  and  hetW 
'piirmlidd !  txvo  of  his)  leaders  fell  into  th^  haiiib 
•of  thii  firtgliih.i-Th^'Acots  in  the  tfcne  6f  Ed- 
tirard  IIL  likewise 'tiilrntthk' suburbs,  bot  bet 
deiged  th^  cit^  un^M<^ssfa11y.^Xn  r^'Renp 
tith  and  Garlisie  ln^re'-burnt  by  the  ^-Scoli,  udder 
^he  command  of  Sir  William  D^ugfa^i  *  9ist  of 
the  Scotch  forces  detached  for  forageing  were 
cut  off,  and  Sir  Alexander  Strachan,  their  chief- 
tain, raft  through  the  body  by  Sir  Ri)bert(%le. 
in  this  I'encountei^  Bisiiop  Kirkb^  algnriiKed 
himself;  for  beingdismpunted-  and  ill  danger 
of  becoming  a  prisoner,  he  fought  with  uncom- 
inon  bravery,  recovered  his  horsey  ind  by  his 
valour  and* animating  exhortations,^ rallied  his 

Erty.and  led  it  on  to  Tictory,— In  die  reign  of 
enry  VI I L  a  considerable  bodycif  men,  on 
returning  fVom  a  fruitless  attack  on  Onrlisle, 
were  intercepted  by  the  Puke  of  Norfolk^  who 
made  prisoners  their  commanders,  and  with 


toflteJtf  'ft%n§  \ft%ia^bn  the  city  Wdlfe.— In  1644 
this  plaice  *dufemitte^  lo  Leslie  the  parliamentary 
*generairbot"^it  wais  after  a  loi^g  seige,  and  the 
greatest Mistreis  t>f  the  garritota  who.  when  thefr 
bread  m^^  exhausted!  were*  cothpelled  by  neces- 
^ity  to  eat'horsesy  dogs,  and  rats--^arHsJe  has 
'not  *biien  visited  by  any  force  hostile  to  its  in- 
teftlal  peace,  since  1745,  then  it  "was  assailed 
By  the  rebels,  and  surrendered  t6  the  chevalier. 
The  garrison  worn  out  by  fafeigue,  sickness,  and 
-perpetual  alarms^;  deserted  their  stations  and 
M^  by  d^ty  fled-ofVer  the  walls,  till  the  number 
of  lAen  was  reduced  to  the  officers  and  seventy 
<nrVlind&^  In  this  dffemnla  the  corporation  hung 
5Mt4ihK  wbite  flsig  i  though  in  opposition  to  the 
bf^ion  and  'protest  ^  of  Colonel  Durand.  In 
I)^ember  his  Rb^al  Highness  WiUiaoii  Duke 
otfKS'utnberfand  appeared  befbr6the< place,  when 
Itft^r  H  few  daYs  bombairdtnenmhe  rebels  dis^. 
Ma^^d  a  flag  of  truce;  bat  the  terms  of  surren* 
der  w^re  merely  thattheir  lives  should  be  spared 
tillJthe  kings  pfeiKure  was  known*  * 

'  The  Cathedral  of  Carlide  wfaioh  is  dedicated 
jto  St.'  Mary,  is  strongly  marked  "with  the  pre*^ 
vailing  architecture  of  the  differctnt  periocls^of 
its  eraction  It  1$  4  venerable  edifice,  and  wheli 
ientir^  taust  have  been  peculiarly  interesting. 
It  now  consisift  of  the  chancel  oi  east  limb  df 
th6  cross;  or  the  cross  aisle  or  ttancqrt,  with 
the  tower  :  the  greatest  part  of  the  west  limb 
was  dismembered  in  1644,  and  the  stones  used 
for  the  formation  of  guard- houses,  and  batteries. 
The  circular  arches  and  massive  round  columns 
which  remain  ot  the  west  limb,  are  of  the  heaviest 


order  of  Saxon  wchitoctur^  wd  m  hmng  efa 
Kbool  prior  to  the  coming  cf  the  NormaJUy  was 
prdbably  a  portion  ai  the  buildings  erected  hj 
St.  Cuthbert.  The  west  end  from  the  cross 
aisle  is  said  to  have  extended  135  feet  in  length, 
of  which,  43  feet  of  the  remaining  part  has  been 
blocked  up  with  a  wall  disoordimtly  sopposisd 
by  immense  buttresses  i  a  striking  monnment 
of  disgrace  to  the  dilanidators,  and  discredit- 
able to  the  feelings  ana  taste  of  the  deans  and 
archdeaconry!  who  have  succeeded  those  semi- 
barbarian  times.  The  choir  is  187  feet  in  lei^ptK 
and  with  the  side  aisles^  71  in  breadtk}  the 
cross  aisle  or  trancept  is  28  feet  bniad,  ae  that 
the  length  of  the  churchi  when  entire^  was  nm 
actly  SOOfeet  The  tower  is  1S8  feet  h^h,  and 
has  a  rinff  of  eight  bells,  and  being  considmsUy 
higher  than  the  other  buildings  of  the  dty, 
produces  an  excellent  effect  when  viewed  at 
a  distance.  The  choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
gotiiic,  its  columns  are  light  and  beautifiili  and 
the  stalls  garnished  with  tabemade  "work,  ^ve 
the  whole  in  pleaslns  but  solemn  assooiatioiu 
The  organ  is  a  powerftl  and  sweet  toned  instru- 
ment*  Ftom  we  ravages  of  timei  fiom  fire^ 
and  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  barbarous  marau** 
ders,  the  otthedial  suffered  greatly }  but  siior 
coured  by  the  piety  and  mumfieence  of  KingSi 
Bishops,  and  others,  it  has  arisen  with  encreased 
splendour.  In  remote  and  in  modern  ages  the 
interior  ha«  been  very  generally  repaired  md 
improved ;  the  new  carving  accuratdy  in  aup* 
piv  of  the  mutilated  old,  is  sharp  and  masterhr. 
The  east  window  is  48  feet  in  heiffht,  and  90  m 
breadth.    In  the  aisles  are  legendsry  paintings 
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of  St  AAthoDYt  St  Cuthbert,  aadSt  Agu8tine« 
The  west  end  of  the.  building  from  the  tmn-* 
cept  to  the  wall  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  divine 
vorahip  by  tbeparisbtoners  of  St  Mary* 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Cathe- 
dca]»  (Consists,  of  the  bishop,  dean,  chancellor, 
aQd  archdeacon ;  four  prebendaries,  eight  minor 
^nras,,  four  lay  clerks,  six  chorister^  and 
si;K  almsmen* 

The ,  c&y  of  Carlisle  is  divided  into  two  pa- 
risbes,  St  llaiy  and  St  Cuthbert. 

The  church  of  the  latter  becoming  ruinous, 
lk«s  plaiii]|y  but  neatly  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the 
akicient  structure  in  177& 
» 

Besides  tJie  churches  of  the  national  religion, 
there  are  three  meeting  houses  for  protestant 
dissenters,  one  for  quakers,  one  for  inethodists^ 
one  for  baptists,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cfaapek 
In  1817  a  new,  neat  and  commodious  methomsts 
diapel  was  erected* 

The  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Smith,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hartley 
aiMl  luwistants. 

» 

Dn  Bells  central  school  lately  built,  is  greatty 
patronised,  it  will  hold  1000  scholars.  The 
ammber  of  boys  and  girls  is  generally  more  than 
tMi  eUtaiii^fratu. 

The  Tjincastarian  School  w^kkk  is  on  an  ei^ 
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tensive  scale,  has  since  its  estabKshment  in  the 
city  uniform)}'  flourished. 

lliere  are  two  boarding  schools  in  GarUsie^ 
ably  assisted  by  mastera  in  drawing,  music, 
french,and  dancii^.  The architecturaldraWitigs 
by  Mn  Carlyle  are  very  superior  perforcnanbes. 

'   A  charity  school,  cloatha  and  educates  the 
daughters  of  poor  freemen. 

The  *  Bible  and  Missionary '  Societies,  ihsti- 
tuted  a  few  years  ago,  are  attended  by  aUs 
speakers^and  much  encouraged  by  subscriptions. 

The  clergy  are  exemplary  ibr  their  piety  ^  and 
for  their  zeal,  in  the  causet  of  religion  ;  andithe 
places  of  public  worship  are  crowded  by  all 
ranks  of  people.  The  4>ii^it  of  literaij' teste  is 
kept  ahve  by  the  eminent  ecdesiasties  c^the 
cathedral;  and  by  other  learned  and.liberJBd 
minded  men.      * 

•  ^ 

The  public  library,  and  thktbclonginglto  the 
cathedral  greatly  add  to  the  ment^  gratifica- 
tions ofthe  ibhabitants.  ) 

.■:         "  »  • 

Near  to  the  English  Gate  are  iiousks  forithe 
accommodation  of  decayed  freemen  or  their 
lifidows.  '    1     '[ 

•  Oarlisle  was  first  repres^ited  in  paiiiam^t  w 
2Sd.  Edward  I.  The  present  men^beds  iiae  Jdbli 
Christian  Curwen,  Esq.  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
Bart.^£^Kirk8tdlk  :.s  V:    .  .' a;,..v.».:   -^.i 
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Hie  magistracy  is  Tested  in  the  mayor  and 
senior  alderman^  who  are  careful  to  guard  tbe 
civil  rights  of  the  citizens. 

The  court  houses  erected  a  few  years  since 
on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  citadel^  are  circidaf 
buildings  in  the  gothic  taste,  Mrith  appending 
rooms  for  juries,  witnesses,  &c.  These  build* 
ings  cost  25,000  pounds :  here  the  asizes  are 
held  annually* 

The  entrance  to  Carlisle  from  Penrith,  is  at 
Botcherffate  to  the  court  houses,  whence  it  pas- 
ses up  English-street  to  the  market  place ;  nroffl 
the  market  place  are  two  streets,  one  leading 
tinrough  Castle-street  by  the  cathedral  toth^ 
castle,  the  other  by  way  of  Scotch^street  and 
Richergate  to  the  Bridge. 

Carlisle  enjoys  many  jnirilega  and  immuni« 
ties  confered  on  it  at  various  times  by  charters, 
of  which  one  is  a  market  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  well  supplied  with  butchers  meat, 

gain,  fowls,  and  in  great  profusion  by  the  finest 
h.  In  1817  the  east  wall  of  the  city  was  re* 
moved  and  the  ground  converted  into  a  com* 
modious  horse-market.  In  the  same  year  the 
bed  of  a  branch  of  the  River  Eden  was  filled 
tip,  and  rendered  a  spacious  catde-market.  The 
two  statute  davs  for  hiring  servants  are  at  Whit- 
iuntide  and  Martinmas,  and  the  fairs  occupy 
ft  considerable  portion  of  the  intermediate  time, 
the  principal  are  in  August  and  September, 
vol*.  11/  S  D 


The  town  Hall,  Moot  Hall,  and  Council 
Chamber,  are  conspiQuoudly  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city. 

A  Dispensary  so  useful  in  populous  towns 
was  instituted  in  1782.  This  oenevolent  pro* 
ject  for  the  alleviation  of  miserable  indigence 
is  liberally  supported. 

The  Guild  Hall  in  which  the  free  trades  hold 
their  meetings,  is  an  antiquated  building. 

.  The  races  take  place  in  September :  they  are 
numerously  and  genteelly  attended. 

A  small  Theatre  erected  a  few  years  since 
is  open  in  the  spring  of  every  year. 

A  new  bridge  of  five  eliptical  arches,  has 
recently  been  constructed  over  the  Eden  at  the 
expence  of  50,000  pounds. 

The  castle  is  kept  in  consUnt  and  complete 
repair,  and  in  an  armoury  lately  built  is  depos- 
ited 10,000  stand  of  arms.  The  rooms  are  still 
shewn  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  was 
confined.  In  1817  a  new  wall  now  much  used 
as  a  promenade  bj^  the  inhabitants,  was  raised 
round  the  castle,  it  is  called  **  the  Devonshire 
walk*'  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire.     The  views  from  this  wall  are  exquisite. 

Carlisle  is  encircled  by  a  beautiful  flat  coun« 
try  profusely  planted  with  elegant  houses,  front 
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which  are  in  view'  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  and  Scotland.  These' 
habitations  are  partly  the  seats  of  the  ancient 
gentry  of  the  country,  the  rest  of  such  as  have 
enriched  themselves  by  trade. 

Before  the  union  of  the  crowns  Carlisle  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  border  warfare, 
then  the  adjoining  states  regarded  each  other 
with  a  cordial  hatred ;  but  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  has  happily  contributed  towards  the 
annihilation  of  invidious  distinctions. 

A  century  ago  Carlisle  had  no  foreign  com* 
merce,  its  weexly  markets,  fairs,  and  statute 
days  for  hiring  servants,  drew  together  neat 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  En- 
gland, and  the  south  of  Scotland. 

At  the  annual  fairs  the  business  of  the  whole 
year  was  settled,  general  conveyances  being  not 
only  rare,  but  ill  conducted.  The  assizes  and 
public  diversions  consolidated  the  afiections  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  who  at  other  seasons 
assembled  cheifly  in  detached  companies.  Party 
spirit  was  then  unknown,  an  unsuspecting  inter- 
course extended  itself  through  the  whole  city ; 
which  with  a  veneration  for  old  customs,  kept 
them  up  in  an  harmony  and  festivity,  demon^ 
strative  of  the  warmth  of  unaUoyed  friendship. 

The  end  of  hostility  seems  to  have  been  the' 

beginning  of  trade ;    for  soon  after  the  year 

1745,  a  body  of  Hamburgh  merchants  estabUsh- 

a  woollen  manufactory  in  Carlisle,  which  flour- 

3  D  S 
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tshed  mnpriainglyt  during  the  few  years  it  was 
mam^ed  by  the  elder  Dewilcher.  but  at  hia 
deaths  owing  to  the  weak  cooduct  of  hia  bra* 
ther,  it  fell. to  sudden  ruin.  The  fMincipala 
thus  bankrupted,  numerous  labourers  were  fot 
a  time  greatly  distressed,  but  their  miseries 
were  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  and  by  the  woollens  werewith 
th^  had  learned  to  apparel  themselves.  A 
small  linen  work  with  a  trsffic  in  whips,  and 
fish'books,  were  after  the  above  disaster  the 
only  commerce;  till  the  year  175Qb  when  a 
manufactory  of  course  lineh  was  introduced, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  woollen^ 
but  on  a  less  extended  scale  than  the  former^ 
At  this  period  commenced  an  amendment  in  tl^e 
roads  ^  and  a  consequent  advance  in  the  means 
of  existance,  for  the  articles  of  butter  and 
bacon,  becan  to  be  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
London,  ocotch  cattle  received  in  great  bodies, 
were  partly  sold  in  the  city,  and  the  rest  passed 
aouthward.  These  improvements  in  avenues  ta 
the  place,  were  succeeded  by  an  increase  in  the 
linen  manufactories,  which  speedily  associated 
with  the  cotton-trade,  and  a  popuTation  accu« 
wulated  by  the  influx  of  many  Scotch  and  Irish 
weavers,  with  their  families.  The  antiquated 
features  of  the  city,  were  gradually  reuovated 
b^  the  appearance  of  new  houses,  for  the  situa* 
tion  of  Carlisle  was  discovered  to  be  well  cal*- 
culated  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  loom  in 
all  its  various  ramificationa* 

In  the  year  1761,  a  company  from  Newcastlew 
estabiisbed  extensive  prinung  worksj  these  wera 
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quickly  succeeded  by  others;  and  thence  up 
to  the  present  da^  the  manufactories  of  Carlisle 
(except  when  subjected  to  the  inconveniences  oc- 
casioned by  wars)  have  progressively  improved. 
After  the  peace  of  1814,  the  labouring  classes 
-were  involved  in  the  general  distresses  of  the 
times  ;  but  out  of  whioi  they  are  now  happily 
relieved. 

The  two  Banks  are  the  Carlisle  Bank,  and 
the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Bank, 

Two  weekly  papers  are  published  in  Carlisle^ 
the  Journal  was  circulated  in  1798 ;  the  Pa- 
triot in  1815. 

Carlisle  in  the  year  1763,  contained  4158  in- 
habitants, in  1780,  6299,  and  in  1796,  8156; 
but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  very 
eoDsiderable ;  the  population  being  now  from 
13  to  14  thousand. 

There  are  several  FriendW  Societies  in  Car- 
lisle ;  some  are  for  the  benefit  of  men,  others, 
for  women  }  but  the  credit  and  funds  of  both  are 
greatly  augmented  by  honourary  members. 

The  principal  Inns,  are  the  Coffee  House, 
Crown  and  Mitre,  the  Bush  and  the  Kings 
Arms ;— *The  Pack  Horse,  the  Dukes  Head,  and 
the  Spread  Eagle,  are  likewise  respectable  inns ; 
these  and  others  are  good  travellers  houses. 

Seven  mail  coaches  leave  Carlisle  daily.  South- 
ward to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
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North,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.    East,  New- 
castle, and  West,  Port  Patrick. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
bespeaks  industry,  and  opulence.  M^nj  indi- 
viduals have  acquired  affluent  fortunes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  by  trade. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Carlisle  was  singu- 
larly antiquated,  and  being  constructed  chiefly 
of  wood,  clay,  and  laths,  "  bespoke  the  pover- 
ty of  the  inhabitants.*'  But  the  gables  which 
fronted  the  streets,  with  their  gothic  doors  in 
the  centre — ^their  porches  projecting  two  or 
three  yards  into  the  street;  all  richly  orna- 
mented in  the  taste  of  the  times  of  their  erec- 
tion, must  have  been  objects  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  pencil. 

Modern  Carlisle  in  place  of  the  comfortless 
picturesque,  has  substituted  an  elegance  highly 
accommodating  to  the  refinement  of  its  present 
inhabitants. 

The  cathedral,  and  some  of  the  old  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  are  desirable  painters  studies ; 
either  as  wholes  or  taken  in  detatched  parts. 
The  great  window  of  the  chancel  is  most  admi- 
rable ;  and  only  wants  releiving  from  the  houses, 
too  closely  erected  on  the  east.  The  castle, 
added  to  these  other  specimens  of  days  of  yore, 
and  united  with  such  nearer  materials,  as  may 
be  observed  from  many  distant  points,  compose 
a  series  of  very  interesting  pictures. 
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SSrampton. 


The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle,  is 
through  the  ancient  town  of  Brampton,  ivhich 
is  9  miles  from  Carlisle:  it  enters 'Northum* 
berlanc),  15  miles  from  Carlisle. 

Twelve  miles  from  Carlisle,  is  Naworth  Cas- 
tle, standing  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Newcastle 
road,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the.  castle,  arc 
the  remains  of  Lanercost  Priory*  The  road 
from  Carlisle  to  Lanercost-  leaves  that  to  New- 
castle at  Brampton,  whence  it  is  two  miles  and 
a  half  by  the  public  house  at  New  Bridge  to 
the  Priory. 


This  was  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  Augus- 
tine, founded  by  Robert  de  Vallebus,  in  1116. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  situate  in  St. 
Mary's  Holm,  a  charming  narrow  vale,  watered 
by  the  river  Irthing,  whose  banks  and  screening 
heights  above  them  are  elegantly  graced  with 
wood. 

This  precious  antiquity  is  of  large  dimension. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     The  cemetry  was 

extensive,  but  of  which  scarcely  a  fourth  is  now 

used  as  a  burying  ground;    and  except  the 

'  apace  between  the  grand  entrance  porch  on  the 
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west  end  of  the  Priory^  the  rest  is  converted 
into  gardens.  The  west  end  has  been  neatly 
fittecf  up  as  a  paridi  church,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  a  great  number  of  persons.  Its  in- 
terior is  at  once  grand,  light,  and  elegant.  The 
east  end  of  the  building  is  a  ruin,  but  the  taste- 
ful gothic  irf*  the  pointed  windows,  and  Uie  di- 
lapidated walls,  from  which  spring  ivy,  and  ash 
trees  in  a  splendid  luxuriance  present  an  union 
of  the  picturesque  rarely  to  be  observed.  This 
fine  remain  is  most  happily  exhibited  from  the 
north-east,  and  were  the  tower  ten  yards  higher 
it  would  be  a  sublime  apex  to  many  rich  and 
valuable  combinations,  r  rom  some  stands  the 
repaired  part  of  the  church  may  be  associated 
with  the  oroken  walls,  and  in  few  jrfaces  better 
than  under  those  moiimful  yews  which  over- 
shadow the  tombs  of  departed  parishionors* 
From  other  points  south  oi  the  yew  trees  par- 
tially appear  on  the  lefl  neglected  buildings  of 
a  more  modem  date ;  these  greatly  aid  Uose 
compositions  in  which  the  chancel  end  is  a  prin- 
cipal feature.  The  chilling  interior  oi  the  chan- 
cel while  fumbhing  labour  to  the  artist,  is  calcu* 
lated  to  inspire  in  h»  breast,  a  ruminating  mdaa« 
cboiy. 

At  the  dissolution  this  place  was  promised  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir.  Thomas  Dacre,  but  he  did 
not  become  possessed  of  it  till  the  following 
reign,  when  it  was  given  to  him  by  Edward  VL 

Out  of  the  offices  of  the  Prioiy,  Sir  Thomaa 
Dacre  built  himself  a  mansion,  partly  now  in 
ruins,  l>at  the  perfect  portion  an  acimirable  aeA» 
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ument  of  the  architecture  of  the  times  of  the 
erection  ;  is  used  as  the,  parsonage  house.  On 
the  south  it  is  ioined  hy  the  refectory  (now 
a  receptacle  for  horses,)  and  on  the  west  by  two 
farm-houses.  The  ruined  part  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dacre's  house,  is  that  before-mentioned*  as  as- 
sisting  in  composing  views  of  the  chi^pcieL 

Over  the  Irtbing,  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 

ground,  is  a  bridge,  and  near  to  it  a  public- 
ouse,  conveniently  situate  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  drawings  of  this  venerable  remnant  of 
antiquity. 

The  ,  Pict,  or  Roman  wall,  runs  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  Abbey. 


Naloortj^  Castle^ 

Naworth  Castle,  aspiring  from  the  Eiver  Ir- 
thing,  is  placed  on  a  fine  eminence,  and  sur- 
rounded by  trees  of  a  dignified  growth,  which 
from  many  stands  assist  in  giving  it  additional 
majesty. 

This  Castle  was  formerly  the  baronial  house  of 
the  Lords  of  Gilsland,  but  now  the  oocasional 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  who  belongs 
likewise  to  the  Priory  of  Lanercost,  and  the 
lands  appending  to  both  places.  These  exten- 
aive  domains  came  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Howard,  b)r  the  marriage  of  Lord  William 
Howard,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
trith  Elizabeth,   sister  of  George,  last  Lord 

VOL.  IL  3  £ 
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Dacre,  who  in  the  year  1555,  was  killed  while 
an  infant,  by  falling  from  a  wooden  horse. 

**  The  approach  is  striking;  the  front  is 
strengthened  by  a  curtain  wall,  and  a  gate-way 
embrazured,  and  the  corners  of  the  chief  struc- 
ture on  this  side,  by  lofly  square  towers.  The 
whole  house  is  a  specimen  of  ancient  incon- 
venience/, of  magnincence,  and  littleness,  the 
rooms  numerous,  accessible  by  sixteen  stair* 
cases,  with  most  frequent  and  sundry  ascents 
and  descents  into  the  bargain  *'  The  solemn 
grandeur  of  ancient  times  is  suddenly  displayed 
on  entering  the  Hall,  an  appartment  78  fee%  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  and  height. 
The  castle  is  quaarangular  and  encloses  an  area 
of  considerable  dimension. 

It  was  with  a  despotic  and  inflexible  severity, 
that  Lord  William  Howard,  contributed  more 
to  the  subjugation  of  that  lawless  race  of  men, 
mdled  moss  troopers,  than  any  individual  before 
his  time.  His  body  guard  was  140  men.  Be- 
sides the  chapel  on  the  ground.  Lord  William 
had  an  oratory  or  chapel,  for  his  private  devo- 
tions, adjoining  his  study,  on  the  top  of  the  cas- 
tle, these  and  his  bed-room  were  connected 
with  the  other  apartments,  by  a  winding  stair- 
case so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  person  at  a 
time,  and  secured  by  a  succession,  of  plated 
doors,  fastened  with  immense  locks,  and  bolts 
of  iron.    Indeed  the  whole  mansion  is  full  of 

Srecautionary  impediments*     *^  The  old  win- 
ows  are  narrow  and  grated,  and  the  doors 
almost  wholly  cased  with  iron,  moving  on  pon-> 
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derous  hinges,  and  with  massive  bolts,  which 
make  a  harsh  and  horrid  clang,  that  echoes  in 
the  winding  passages.'* 

Lord  William,  though  a  stem  chieflain,  was 
a  polite  scholar,  and  his  library  is  a  valuable 
specimen  of  the  learning  and  taste  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived* 

Either  near  or  distant,  Naworth  Castle  claims 
the  attention  of  a  painter. 


Six  miles  from  Naworth  Castle,  and  Laner- 
cost  Priory,  is  Gilsland  Spa,  to  which  the  roads 
north  and  south  are  on  the  delightful  banks  of 
the  river  Irthing — the  road  from  the  prior]^  is 
in  places  on  the  top  of  the  Roman  wall,  wluch 
it  crosses  at  the  famous  station  Burdoswald. 
The  Spa  water  issues  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock 
rising  from  the  Irthing,  which  for  a  mile  below^ 
and  many  miles  above,  divides  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  Two  large 
houses,  called  Shaws]  and  New  Orchard',  have 
been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numer<- 
ous  well  bred  strangers,  who  during  the  sum* 
mer  season  visit  Gusland  for  the  benefit  of  its 
waters.  The  lodging  houses  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  Spa,  but  connected  with 
it  by  well-made,  and  highly  amusing  foot  paths^ 
cut  through  the  woods,  and  presenting  in  their 
progress  the  craggy  jsrecipices  rising  from  the 
river.  Near  the  Spa  is  a  Chinese  bridge  spaa- 
3  £  3 
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ning  thd  tithing,  and  from  its  Northnmberland 
side  steeply  over  a  high  hill  is  the  way  to  Thirl- 
waU  and  Blenkinsop  castles.  <^  The  spring  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur^  but  ex* 
tremely  agreeable  to  the  palate :  its  e£[ect8  in 
cutaneous  disorders  are  powerfully  good.  At 
a  small  distance  on  the  moor  is  a  chalebeate 
spring,  and  another  four  mites  distant  highly 
cnarged  with  allum  and  vitriol."  At  the  Spa 
the  stream  winds  impetuously  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  dell  borctered  by  rocks  and  grace- 
fully overhung  by  trees  ;  and  the  mazy  wind- 
ings and  wooded  borders  of  the  river  on  its  pas- 
sage to  Lanercost  Priory,  offer  to  the  lover  or 
the  artist  a  banquet  of  many  exquisite  changes* 


Stfbrns  CTammtt,  anti  €tttn,  from  3?mdt( 
to  Caviuat. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  below  Brougham  Cas- 
tle, the  Eamont  is  joined  by  the  Eden.  Half 
way  between  the  castle,  and  this  confluence,  are 
those  curious  excavations  called  the  Giants 
Caves* 

These  caves  are  opposite  St.  Ninians,  vulgar- 
ly denominated  Nine,  Churches,  and  on  the 
Cumberland  side  of  the  Eamont.  They  are 
excavated  from  the  middle  of  a  rock,  which  at 
the  river's  brink  rises  perpendicularly,  and  are 
only  to  be  approached  by  passing  along  the 
sparing  ridges  of  the  cliffs,  and  holding  by  the 
snrubs.  "  One  is  but  a  narrow  recess  hewn  in 
the  elifis  for  a  day  shelter  or  seat ;  the  other  is 
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chiefly  natural  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  a 
great  number  of  people."  The  mouth  of  the 
aperture  was  anciently  defended  by  iron  gates  ; 
and  the  caves  were  in  all  likelihood  used  as 
places  of  safety  in  times  of  danger.  With  other 
similar  places,  these  have  their  tales  of  wonder — 
**  One  is  of  Isir  a  giant  who  lived  here  in  for- 
mer times,  and  like  Caucus  of  old,  seized  men 
and  cattle,  and  threw  them  into  the  den  to  de- 
vour them." 

Four  miles  from  Penrith,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eden,  is  the  village  of  Edenhall, 
and  on  its  south,  the  seat  of  Sir  Philip  Mus- 
grave,  Bart.  Sir  Philip  is  descended  from  a 
Cumberland  family  of  high  antiquity. 

The  mansion  house  is  grand  and  spacious,  and 
from  the  stile  of  architecture  appears  to  have 
been  built  about  150  years — ^the  grounds  slope 
finely  to  the  river,  and  are  richly  and  majesti- 
cally ornamented  with  groves  of  trees.  The 
church  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  fabric,  but 
much  older  than  the  Hall ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
aged  evergreens,  and  is  an  object  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  that  painter,  whose  delight  is  in 
picturesque  antiquities. 

The  road  from  Edenhall,  having  the  river 
on  the  right,  leads  to  great  Salkeld,  and  Lazon- 
by ;  but  a  mile  from  Edenhall  is  a  deviation 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Eden  to  Langwathby,  a 
number  of  houses,  whence  it  is  six  miles  to 
Kirkoswald  by  that  extraordinary  labour  of  an- 
tiquity called 
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Honff  Mti  anil  ]^r  Baaj|$ten(. 


A  number  of  Druidical  stones  erected  on  the 
very  summit  of  a  high  hill,  half  way  between 
the  above  villages.  These  stones  are  situate  in 
the  parish  of  Addingham,  and  a  little  north  of 
little  Salkeld,  between  which  the  road  passes. 
If  hopeful  trees  are  ever  a  nuisance  they  are 
here ;  and  in  the  shape  of  some  young  ashes 
planted  within  the  circle  by  the  side  of  a  wall, 
running  at  a  short  distance  from  fifteen  or  six- 
teen of  these  stones.  Were  the  land  the  pro- 
perty of  an  antiquarian^  he  would  probably  re* 
move  the  wall,  and  the  trees,  and  conduct  a 
sunk  fence  around  his  precious  court  of  justice, 
and  on  the  outside  of  that  fence  place  oaks, 
which  would  in  time  give  it  a  truly  venerable 
appearance. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumber- 
land, thu6  describes  this  ancient  monument : — 
^^  It  forms  nearly  an  exact  circle  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paces  in  circumference  of  massy 
stones,  most  of  which  remain  standing  upright. 
These  are  sixty*seven  in  number,  of  vanous 
qualities  and  species,  not  hewn  nor  touched 
with  a  tool  i  and  their  form  shews  they  were 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  some 
are  of  blue  and  grey  limestone,  some  flint ;  but 
most  of  them  are  granites — ^many  of  those  that 
are  standing  measure  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  girt,  and  ten  feet  in  height :— K>thers 
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much  less  in  size.     At  the  southern  side  of  this 
circle,  about  the  distance  of  17  paces  from  its 
nearest  part,  is  an  upright  column,  naturally  of 
a  square  form,  of  red  freestone,  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  and  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
quarry,  known  to  the  Romans,  at  Crawdundale^ 
not  many  miles  distant  from   this  monument. 
This  stone  is  placed  with  one  of  its  angles  to- 
wards the  circle  ;  is  near  fifteen  feet  in  girt,  and 
eighteen  feet  high  ;  each  angle  of  its  square  an- 
swering to  a  cardinal  point  of  the  compass.     In 
that  part  of  the  circle,  which  is  most  antiguous 
to  the  column,  four  large  stones  form  a  square 
figure,  as  if  they  had  supported  some  table  stone, 
or  had  enclosed  a  space  more  particularly  kept 
holy  than  the  rest.     Towards  the  east,  west,  and 
north  two  stones  of  great  magnitude  are  placed 
in  the  circle,   at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other  than  those  in  other  parts,  as  if  intended 
especially  for  entrances  into  this  mystic  round, 
what  creates  great  astonishment  to  the  specta- 
tor is,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try does  not  shew  any  atones  of  the  like  magni- 
tude or  quality ;  and  how  such  immense  bodies 
could  be  moved  in  an  age  when  little  of  the 
mechanical  powers  (except  the  force  of  the  lever) 
were  known  in  this  country,  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived."   Concerning  its  origin  and  uses  he  en- 
ters into  a  laborious  investigation  of  theopinions 
of  various  writers,  and  concludes  as  follows : 
^  Upon  the  whole  after  a  tuU  consideration  and 
comparison  of  all  that  has  now  been  quoted,  to* 
gether  with  all  that  we  have  elsewhere  read, 
or  have  seen,  we  are  free  to  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  though  with  all  becoming  deference 
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to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  authors,  whose 
works  we  have  mentioned,  that  Long  Meg  and 
her  daughters  the  greatest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  antiquity,  we  believe^  in  the 
world,  of  its  kind,  was  isolely  adapted  to  ofBces 
of  law ;  a  court  of  judicature ;  and  place  of 
pubhc  assembly  for  the  dispensing  oi  justice. 
Stonehenge  and  Auburv  monuments  are  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  derived  from  different  periods 
of  time,  and  originally  appropriated  to  diflferent 
uses.    These  druidical  remains,  we  conceive, 
were  after  the  Hebrew  mode,  rude  and  unhewn 
masses  of  stone,  placed  in  circular  order,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  eternal  existance  of  the  Deity. 
^  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone, 
thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone,  for,  if 
thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it  thou  hast  polluted 
it.'    Exodus  uOf   verse  25th.     As  we  incline 
to  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Hebi*ews  for  these  erec- 
tions, we  would  farther  observe,  that  in  the 
passage  of  Jordan  they  raised  their  monuments 
in  number,  according  to  the  tribes,  each  tribe 
a  column.     We  conceive  the  number  of  stones 
in  the  circle  before  us,  denotes  the  number  of 
delegates,  who,  from  their  several  districts  and 
tribes  were  members  of  the  convention  held  in 
this  place,  a  druid  to  each  pillar  ;  distinguish- 
ing at  the  same  time  how  many  tribes  were 
amenable  to  this  court  of  judicature.      The 
druids  had  other  consecrated  places  for  their 
religious  duties,   high  places^  the  siimmits  of 
lofly  eminences,  shaded  with  groves  of  osJks ; 
surrounded  with  several  fences,  encinctures  re« 
sembling  those  of  Sinai,  of  divine  description. 
In  these  courts  of  justice,  they  be^n  every 
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every  public  act  with  the  previous  solemilUies 
of  prayer,  sacrifice  lustration,  and  other  religi- 
ous rites.  If  there  really  ever  has  been  a  hol- 
low or  bason  on  the  top  pf  the  chief  columnt 
called  Meg,  perhaps  incense  was  biimt  thereini 
or  the  sacred  fire  was  exhibited,  whilst  the  sacri- 
fice was  preparing,  or  the  criminals  tried  before 
the  people.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  druidi^ 
that  they  retained  the  whole  legislative  authori* 
ty.  The  principle,  that  prevaded  all  their  doc- 
trines was  this,  Uiat  all  l^w  was  from  heaven  ; 
and  that  as  a  divine  thing  it  solely  was  the  oflBico 
of  the  priests  to  dispense  justice.  The  prince^ 
or  sovereign,  presided  only  in  war,  and  at  the 
head  of  armies ;  a  principle  and  practice  allud- 
ed to  by  the  poet  in  the  following  lines : 

**  Tboo  art  a  kiog^*  or  aoTereign  o*cr  frail  mea 
I  am  a  druid,.  serfaot  of  the  godsi 
Such  service  is  above  such  sovereignty." 

Where  by  the  bye,  however,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that,  in  using  the  term  cods, 
this  learned  and  elegant  writer,  is  certainfy  in* 
accurate.  It  no  where  appears,  that  the  druids 
at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history, 
were  Polytheists." 


Kirkoswald  is  a  neat  compact  and  ancient 
market  town ;  it  contains  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Oswald.  The  steeple  stands  apart  from 
the  church,  on  a  round  hiU,  with  a  fountain  of 
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water  at  its  foot.  In  the  town  are  a  school  and 
a  dissenting  meeting  house,  llie  market  is  on 
Thursday,  the  fair  the  Thursday  before  Whit- 
sunday. Klrkoswald  is  planted  on  an  aq>iring 
ground  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Eden ;  in  a  coun- 
try whose  easy  undulating  lands  are  singularly 
fiivourable  to  thJB  exhibition  of  the  rich  woods 
that  sport  upon  their  sur&oes.  The  seat  house 
<tf  Tiflsothy  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.  is  placed 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  college  on  passing 
from  the  town  to  (Azonby.  On  an  eminence 
slN>ve  Kirkoswald  is  the  castle ;  little  of  which 
is  BOW  remaining.  In  old  times  it  must  have 
been  a  noble  edifice.  ^^  This  great  great  cas- 
tle of  Kif  koswidd  wai  one  of  the  fairest  fabrics 
that  eyes  ever  looked  upon.  The  hall  I  have 
have  seen  one  hundred  yards  long.  This  cas- 
tle was  the  ancient  place  of  the  Lord  Multon 
marrying  the  Lord  Vault's  heir.  Lord  of  Naward 
and  uilsland.''  But  Kirkoswald  is  less  famous 
for  ita  buildings  than  as  being  only  two  miles 
south  of 


Mfnnners. 

Nunnei}^  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  place 
of  its  kind  in  England.  The  grounds  have  oeen 
already  compared  with  those  on  the  borders  of 
Stock  Gill,  which  runs  through  Ambleside. 
The  scenery  at  i^unnery  is  of  two  sorts  open  and 
contracted.  The  open  part  is  that  upon  the 
Eden ;  but  the  narrow  which  has  some  resem- 
hhnce  to  Stock  Gill,  extends  from  the  Eden 
en  the  banks  of  the  river  Croglin,  to  the  state- 
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ly  mansion  of  Mrs*.  Bamber,  erected  on  the  site 
of  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Mrs.  Bamber 
was  sister  to  the  late  Christopher  Afflionbv» 
Esa.  and  to  the  distinguished  taste  of  this  laajr 
and  gentlemani  the  grounds  at.  Nunnery  are 
indebted  for  their  superlative  beautyt  ,  The 
rivers  are  embanked  highlv  with  rocks  of  free* 
8tone«  and  of  this  tractable  material  the  im^b 
provers  have  taken  every  possible  advantage  in 
the  conducting  of  their  roads,  so  as  to  exnibil 
to  the  best  advantegOf  the  varied  befttities  aria- 
ing  from  a  succession  of  still  and  falling  watersi 
perpendicular,  over-hanging,  and  retiring  rocks^ 
unpending  oaks,  ashes,  and  other  treea^  whos# 
pictures<]|ue  branches  alternately  enliven^  and 
involve  m  darkness  the  foot  paths,  and  the 
troubled  streams  that  fret  along  their  borders* 

The  lands  at  Staffold  Hall,  the  seat  of  Rich* 
ard  Lothian  Ross,  Esq.  extend  from  the  house 
to  the  river  Croglin,  and  the  charms  of  that  se« 
eluded  bottom  on  its  southern  side  if  properly 
appreciated,  and  appropriately  improved  might 
vie  with  the  elegancies  displayed  firom  its  nor* 
them  side* 


Slrmaf^bMite  3Sridj|r« 

From  Kirkoswald  by  Nunnery  it  is  five  miles 

to  Armathwaite  a  small  village,  standing  on 

each  side  the  river  Eden,  and  connected  kgr  a 

good  stone  bridge  of  four  arches.    On  the  wea* 

.lem  side  of  the  river  and  south  of  the  bridge  is 
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Annatbwaite  Castle,  the  seat  of  H.  Milbourne^ 
Esq.  a  modem  building  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  old  one.  The  walk  on  the  margin  of  the 
river  by  the  castle  to  the  mill  is  very  pleasing : 
a  wier  of  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  fttretcnes  diagonally  across 
the  river  t  huge  rockft  are  the  foundation  of  this 
wier,  which  is  formed  into  a  complete  salmon 
lock  by  a  frame  wcnrk  of  timber,  that  extends 
from  snore  to  shore,  and  produces  a  most  amus- 
ing cascade,  or  series  of  cascades,  which  sport 
and  bound  in  every  direction,  and  whose  action 
and  noise  are  in  busy  contrast  to  the  stillness 
of  the  extensive  pool  above  it.  This  little  Idee 
is  bordered  on  the  east  by  bold  rocks,  in  places 
separated  by  deep  chinks,  whence  and  from 
the  tops  of  the  rocks  wildly  and  gracefiilly 
spring  trees,  which  reflected  in  the  tranquil  wa- 
ters have  a  truly  fascinating  appearance.  Look* 
ing  backwlird,  the  mill  is  presented  in  the  preU 
tiest  point  of  view,  and  the  roCky  and  wooded 
side  grounds  on  the  right  rising  grandly,  may 
be  balanced  by  trees  upon  the  left.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  is  a  small  house,  the 
occasional  residence  of  John  De  Whelpdale, 
Esq.  who  has  conducted  a  beautiful  terrace  of 
half  a  mile  in  length  along  the  hanging  diffi. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  village  in  a  grand 
view  backward,  is  seen  the  bridge  partially 
obscured  by  woods  aspiring  from  the  river,  and 
sportively  distributed,  right,  and  left  into  agree- 
able  middle  grounds,  to  which  by  the  assistance 
of  the  road,  is  added,  a  bold  foreground.  Sad- 
dleback  and  other  distant  mountains  close  the 
scene.  Armaithwaite  is  two  miles  east  <^  Hiffh 
Heskett. 
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From  Armathwaite  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Eden,  it  is  seven  miles  to  Corby ;  and  this 
would  be  a  most  recreative  course  if  rich  in 
wood,  but  the  supply  of  that  beautifying  mate- 
rial is  within  the  given  space  more  scanty  than 
elsewhere  on  the  Eden. 


Cd4£  tfatftlr. 

Corby  Castle,  the  seat  of  Henry  Howard,  Esq. 
stands  on  a  high  rock  between  the  river  Eden 
and  the  village  of  Corby ;  it  is  a  mansion  of 
various  dates,  but  occupying  the  site  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  castle. 

The  grounds  at  Corb^  for  their  extent  and 
beauty,  have  obtained  a  high  and  deserved  celeb- 
rity. They  are  of  two  kinds.  Having  the  cas- 
tle on  the  right,  the  traveller  is  led  from  the 
village  down  a  Bleep  bank  to  a  broad  walk, 
stretchine  along  the  side  of  the  river  700  yards. 
This  wall  is  terminated  on  the  40uth  by  a  tem- 
ple of  the  age  of  Louis  and  William ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  grottos  scooped  out  of  the 
rocks  ascending  from  the  water's  brink.  These 
rocks  which  extend  to  the  castle  are  crowned 
with  majestic  trees.  Both  castle  and  trees  are 
finely  exhibited  from  the  temple  or  pleasure 
house. 


**  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees" 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees." 
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This  broad  and  long  extended  walk  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  timest  when 
nature  was  regulated  and  managed  with  an  ex« 
actness  as  mathematical  as  the  manners  of  those 
times  were  punctilious  and  formal :  but  like  the 
stately  manners  of  the  old  school,  the  old  gar«> 
dening  if  well  executed,  and  confirmed  by  age, 
has  attached  to  it  a  peculiar  grandeur  and  so* 
lemnity ;  and  a  walk  through  a  vista  of  ancient 
trees  generates  at  every  step  a  new  amuse- 
ment ;  for  every  fresh  tree  displays  a  newness 
of  form— -and  every  distinct  stand  either  in  pros- 
pect  or  retrospect  a  newness  in  the  avenue ; 
and  formality  is  only  observable  in  the  straight* 
ness  of  the  line  of  travel.  This  ^lendid  elong* 
ation  of  perspective  vegetation  is  little  distur* 
bed  by  the  sublime  specimens  of  untutored 
nature,  or  of  nature  aided  by  art  with  which 
the  walk  is  surrounded. 

From  the  several  parts  of  this  broad  walk, 
lateral  branches  mi^ht  be  so  artfully  cut  to  the 
Eden,  as  with  the  aid  of  near  foreground  trees^ 
and  plants,  would  instantaniously  surprise  l^ 
compositions  at  once  new  and  intricately  beau- 
tiful. 

From  the  broad  walk  another  has  been  con- 
ducted to  the  river,  where  its  rolling  waters 
arrested  by  a  rugged  channel  are  agitated  into 
numerous  cascades.  Lofty  rocks  wildly  and 
beautifully  spread  over  with  trees  embank  the 
opposite  side.  On  one  of  these  rocks  appears 
the  exterior  of  St.  Constantino's  Cell  or  Wether-, 
all  safeguard,  anciently  used  as  a  hermits  resi« 
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dence,  or  place  of  retreat  from  danger  id  times 
of  war,  or  during  such  times  for  the  lodges 
ment  of  plate,  or  other  valuables  belonging  to 
the  neighbouring  priory.  The  safeguard  con- 
sists of  three  rooms  excavated  out  of  the  rock 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Eden.  In 
front  is  a  gailerv  built  on  the  ledge  of  the 
rock  eight  feet  below  the  flooring  of  the  cells. 
The  gallery  is  twenty  six  feet  in  front,  but  the 
three  cells  increasing  in  breadth  are  altogether 
thirty  feet,  and  the  depth  from  the  gallery  wall 
about  the  same ;«— the  gallery  wall  was  former- 
ly covered  with  lead  from  its  front  to  the  cells, 
and  the  whole  when  in  repair  must  have  been 
dry  and  comfortable.  The  approach  )s  on  a 
steep,  narrow,  and  perilous  descent,  and  the 
entrance  door  at  its  end  seven  feet  above  it ; 
80  that  the  secluded  inhabitants  would  of  course 
gain  tlieir  goal  by  a  ladder  afterwards  to  be 
drawn  up  by  them  for  security. 

Pursuing  the  walk  just  mentioned,  enormous 
oak  trees  in  all  the  splendour  of  foreshortening 

Eut  forth  their  aged  bodies,  and  stagheaded 
ranches  from  the  fissures  of  stupendous  crags, 
while  Uieir  less  matured  but  luxuriant  neigh- 
bours, ovef  hanging  darken  the  passages  beneath. 
Raven  Clint,  a  high  rock,  partialTv  displayed 
throuffh  the  wood  with  which  its  borders  are 
graced  is  a  capital  painters  study.  Other  mix- 
ed combinations  are  full  of  courteous  invitation, 
and  this  path  on  the  river's  verge  so  replete 
with  visual  and  mental  recreation,  is  not  less 
instructive  and  amusing  on  its  return  to  th<e 
castle  on  the  higher  grounds,  where  the  land- 
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scape  artist  will  find  subjects  peculiarly  acconf- 
modating  themselves  to  his  portfolio ;  all  the 
deduction  of  situation,  nature,  art,  time,  and 
that  liberal  forbearance  and  fine  feeling  posset- 
ed by  the  present  and  past  proprietors,  who 
have  thereby  exhibited  a  grandeur  and  stateti- 
ness  in  the  trunks,  the  ramifications^  and  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  trees,  in  other  places  gen- 
erally to  be  looked  for  in  vain :  of  these  the 
following  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Houseman  in  his 
apposite  account  of  Corby.  ••  We  are  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  gigantic  firs  of  won- 
derful elegance,  standing  close  together  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  opposite  side  we  observe  the 
ancient  king  of  the  forest  rearing  his  time  worn 
crest  near  the  top  of  the  bank.  This  is  an  oak 
measuring  26  feet  in  sircumference  at  oHe  foot 
above  the  ground,  and  who  has  probably  kept 
his  court  here  these  300  years/'  The  grottos 
at  the  north  end  of  the  long  walk  are  thus  de- 
scribed. '*  In  the  bases  of  these  rocks  are 
several  spacious  cells,  or  grottos,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  Some  are  dry  and  pleasant 
apartments,  having  views  over  the  river,  which 
washes  the  feet  of  the  rock,  and  jutting  ledges 
stretching  forward  over  the  entrances,  so  as  to 
form  natural  canopies.— In  another  part  of  the 
rock  there  are  two  pretty  large  rooms,  which  from 
water  constantly  trickling  down  the  front  and 
sinking  into  the  stone,  are  kept  continually 
damp.  These  apartments  afford  a  fine  echo,  and 
music  has  an  admirable  effect  therein,  the  sounds 
being  reverberated  froni  rock  to  rock  in  an 
astonishing  manner. — A  little  beyond  the  top 
of  this  rocK  there  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  which 
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can  by*  opening  a  sluice,  he  brought  tlirough. 
an  archied  conduit,  and  precipitated  down  tne 
front  of  the  rock  in  a  fine  cascade,  falling  over 
the  entrance  of  the  caves.  This  amusement, 
though  latterly  discontinued,  was  formerly  some- 
times practised  to  the  great  surprise  of  visitors, 
who  felt  themselves  suddenly  doomed  to  atem-f 
porary  confinement  in  the  grotto,  by  means  not 
at  all  suspected/' 

"  Opposite  to  Corby,  the  ruins  of  Wetheral 
Priory,  of  which  a  gate- way  and  tower  only 
remain,  are  seen  standing  half  way  up  the  hilL 
This  priory  was  founded  by  Ranulph  De  Mea- 
chines,  in  the  year  1088,  for  a  Prior  and  eight 
Benedictine  Monks,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Constantine/' 

Mr.  Hutchinson  says.  ^<  l¥hat  was  left  of 
this  edifice  by  the  zealots  of  Henry  8th's  days 
was  demolished,  except  the  gate-way  or  lodge, 
with  a  fine  eliptlcal  arch  (which  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  hay  loft)  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Carlisle,  who  built  a  prebendal  house  m 
Carlisle  with  the  materials.  When  this  was  in 
agitation,  Mr.  Howard,  the  late  beautifier  of 
Corby,  offered  a  sufficient  compensation  if  they 
would  suffisr  the  building  to  stand,  but  his  pro- 
position was  rejected/' 

The  part  of  this  Priory  adjoining  the  road 
has  in  it  nothing  striking  but  its  formality.  It 
is  tasteless  as  the  ruthless  hands  which  severed 
from  it  the  adjoining  stones.  It,  however,  m^ 
sists  in  union  with  neighbouring  trees  to  form 
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a  forcBTtaiuit  which  with  the  roftdt  the  -drardif 
and  dutaat  country,  it «  pkasing  comfiofiitioii* 

Wetheral  safbguard^  before  described,  is 
l^gher  up  the  river,  and  still  higher  thecothic 
8uminer«£ou8e,  erected  by  the  Aliases  Wan^, 
of  Carlisle.  This  buildia^t  the  Priory,  and 
Church  «t  Wetheral  are  anunating  objects  from 
the  grounds  at  Corby. 

IVom  Corby*  through  Wetheral  to  Carlisle,  it 
is  five  miles  over  a  nleasant  flat  country.  From 
Corby  by  Warwick  Hall,  the  seat  of  Henry 
Bonner  Warwick,  Esq.  (two  miles  down  the 
Eden)  it  is  six  miles  to  Carlisle* 

**  A  i^ood  load  of  four  miles  leads  fiom  hence 
to  Carlisle,  through  a  fine  level  country.  The 
vale  of  Eden  now  opens  considerably,  and  be« 
comes  fruitful  and  pleasant  {  but  its  distant 
banks  are  mK>re  tame }  and«  though  not  much 
wooded,  foie  hedgerows  beautify  the  prospect. 
After  passing  Warwick  Hall«  the  Eden  makas 
a  fine  swecji  round  Mr.  Warwick^s  ground^ 
visits  little  Corby,  and  passes  near  Newby, 
Crosby,  linstock,  and  Rickerby  to  Carlialeb 
throogh  one  <>f  the  finest  vales  in  the  country. 

Having  noticed  the  sceneiyoa  the  roads  from 
Keswick  to  Penrith,  from  Penrith  to  Carlisle, 
and  from  Carlisle  on  the  Newcastle  road  to  its 
entering  ^Northumberland,  and  likewise  the  cde- 
hrated  neanties  on  the  Eden  i  the  writer  wiU 
next  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  roads 
<m  each  hand  branching  out  of  thtft  from  K«i- 
wick  to  Penrith. 
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Cftrrtage  tttHi  from  fttiAnidt  l^;tf  WHto 
sntatrr  to  t^  Snit  at  i^atter^^alr^ 


The  commencement  of  this  excurston  is  on 
the  way  to  Penrith.  Ten  miles  and  a  half  from 
Keswick  it  turns  on  the  right  at  right  angles. 
On  that  deviation  is  in  view  on  the  south- west. 
Wester  Mell  Fell,  a  round  hill,  of  eonsideraU^ 
elevation^  and  commanding  a  most  extensive 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  fats  and  high  lands* 
Such  as  wish  to  ascend  Mdl  Fell  may  leave  this 
road  at  the  end  of  a  mile,  and  descend  it,  having 
in  front  some  houses,  called  Brownrigg,  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  advance  from  the  turnpike 
road. 

From  the  top  of  Mell  Fdl  in  the  directioii  of 
Matterdale  End,  Matierdale  Chapel,  and  Dock- 
ray,  there  is  a  pretty  peep  at  Ulfs  Water  about 
Silvery  Point,  with  the  lofty  barriers  of  Mar- 
tindale,  Patterdale,  Glenridden,  and  those  of 
Ambleside  and  wythbum,  seen  over  them. 
Of  these,  Helvellyn  has  Catchedecam  on  itsleft^ 
and  on  the  right  White  Pike,  the  latter  hiding 
Wanthwaite  Crags.  Between  White  Pike  ana 
Lonscale  Fell,  all  the  sublime  mountains  reach- 
ing fVom  Causey  Pike  on  Derwent  Water  nearly 
to  Barf  on  Bassenthwaite,  with  the  intermediate 
flat  country  of  St.  John's  and  Threlkeld.  On 
the  right  of  Lonscale  Fell,  is  Saddleback,  here 
wholly  obscuring  Skiddaw ;  on  the  east  of  Sad- 
dleback appear  Souter  Fell,  Bowscale  Fell  an4 
Sot 
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Carrock,  with  the  cultivated  coitntry  extending 
by  Grey  stock  to  Penrith,  and  the  extreme  dis* 
tance  beyond  Carlisle,  from  the  south  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Cheviott  Hills  to  Cross  Fell,  and 
the  south  of  Cumberland*  The  lesser  Mell 
F^ll,  Ruddings,  and  Gowbarrow  Fell,  obscure 
the  lower  end  of  Ulls  Water.  This  elegant 
mount  is  called  the  Wester  Mell  Fell,  to  dis* 
tlnguish  it  from  the  eastern,  or  lesser  Mell  FelU 
which  is  near  the  foot  of  Uils  Water.  It  is  the 
Wester  Mell  Fell  tha$  is  90  evident  from  the 
higher  grounds  of^  Newlands,  Braithwaite,  aad 
Thorntbwaite,  and  a  great  part  of  the  road  from 
Keswick  to  Penrith. 

Brownrigg,  thirteen  miles  from  Keswick,  and 
two  miles  and  a  half  on  the  deviating  road^ 
stands  on  a  sloping  bank  on  the  left  between 
two  rivulets.  Matterdale  End  a  small  hamlet 
more  than  a  mile  in  advance,  Matterdale  Cha- 

Eel  on  the  left,  and  Thornythwaite  two  farms  are. 
alf  Way  from  Brownrigg  to  Dockray.  Dock* 
ray  ISi  miles  from  Keswick,  consists  of  nine 
houses,  of  these  some  are  neat  and  pleasant, 
others  picturesque.  Through  Dockray  runs  the 
river  issuing  from  Dowthwaite  Head,  and  in 
Gowbarrow  Park,  supplying  with  water  the 
beautiful  cascade  called  Ara  Force.  Half  a 
mile  from  Dockray,  after  having  passed  the 
park  gate  in  an  almost  instantaneous  burst,  is 
presented  one  of  the  finest  scenes  on  Ulls  Wa* 
t^r ;  and  that  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr, 
Gilpin.  <*  Amongst  all  the  visions  of  this  en* 
chanting  country  we  had  seen  nothing  so  beau- 
tifully sublime,  so  elegantly  picturesque  as  this/* 


Here  are  obsenred  the^  three  islands»  House 
Holm,  Wall  Holm,  and  Cherry  Holm  ;  on  the 
left  in  lines  of  the  hi^est  degree  of  elegance 
rise  Silvery  Point  and  riace  Fell ;  on  the  right, 
and  scarcely  less  interestingly  the  steeps  of 
Glenridden  commencing  with  Stybarrow  Crag, 
beyond  which,  in  a  series  of  delightful  bays  the 
lake  is  observed  to  its  head,  and  amongst  the 
skirtii^  enclosures  Patterdale  Hall,  the  seat  of 
John  Mounsey,  £sq.  whence  most  pleasantly 
ascending,  is  seen  Hall  Bank,  till  obscured  by 
Glenridden  Dodd.  The  mountains  of  Patter- 
dale,  Grisedale,  Hartshope,  and  Ambleside  in 
vast  sublimity  close  this  admirable  assemblage  ; 
of  these  the  principal  are  Scandale  Fell  and  St. 
Sunday  Crag.  On  this  descent,  or  from  the 
park  grounds  westward,  the  scenes  in  composi- 
tion with  the  rich  foregrounds  of  trees  on  every 
hand  offered  as  accompaniments  maj^  be  splen- 
didly varied.  Art  judiciously  applied  would 
wonderfully  aid  the  glories  of  the  northern,  and 
the  western  banka  of  Ulls  Water.  The  road 
from  Penrith  to  Patterdale  and  Ambleside,  is 
joined  by  that  now  travelled  17  miles  from  Kes- 
wick at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whence  it  is  4  miles 
to  the  Inn  at  Patterdale. .  Patterdale  by  this 
road  being.21  miles  from  Keswick. 


Itrntsie  xoan  Utmx  9its6aitk  to  HIIs  Water. 

This  approach  to  Ulls  Water  leaves  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Penrith  to  Keswick,  two  milea 
from  the  latter'  place  a  little  beyond  Naddle 
Bridge  on  the  first  deviation  to  the  right.  On 
rising  this  road  Burns  is  a  pleasing  middle* 
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ground  to  Saddleback.    Deacendiajr;  Helvi^ 
1  vn  and  the  vale  of  St  John's  at  ita  look»  are  by 
degrees  charmingly   developed  mad  consider* 
ably  altered  in  combination  with  the  nearer  ob- 
jects, on  the  way  from  the  houses  on  the  road 
called  Shundraw  to  Wanthwaite  MilL     Near 
the  iTuH  over  the  river  Bure  or  Greta  is  abridf^ 
and  from  it  dovm  the  river  there  is  *  pretty 
wood  scene  closed  bv  Saddleback.     Wanth^p 
waite  Crags  with  Hill  Top  is  a  fine  indication. 
Skiddaw  is  shewn  in  new  features,  the  fint 
man  presenting  a  fine  rounded  top.    From  the 
mill,  and  bridge,  it  is  only  a  short  way  to  the 
road  from  Threlkeld  to  Ambleside,  and  tUs 
pursued  a  few  hundred  yards  will  present  a 
turning  to  the  common  on  the  left,  and  Uili 
Top  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gasgarth's  on  the 
right.    Advancing,  Hill  Top  in  retrospect  kaa 
for  a  back  ground  Strickett  Dodda  very  spirited 
imion  of  materials.    St.  John's  chapel  is  seen 
at  the  north  end  of  Strickett  Dodd.    At  the  end 
of  Wanthwaite  Crags  from  the  highest  part  <rf 
the  road,  there  is  a  most  splendid  exhibition  of 
population  intermixed  with  fertility,  beauty,  and 
sublimity.     Of  the  former  beffinmng  at  Su 
John's  Chapel,  and  ending  with  the  villaro  of 
Scales,  including  in  St.  John's  the  Yew  Tree, 
Shundraw,  and  Burns ;  in  Castlerigg,  the  Nest, 
and  Goose  Well — ^in  Wanthwaite,  various  plea* 
sant  habitations  adjoining  Threlkeld,  which  wiUi 
its  church  appears  in  a  delightful  point  of  view ; 
Saddleback  towering  over  it  in  a  grand  style 
sliews  all  its  broken  ridges  in  an  exquisite  aeries 
of  foreshortenings.    Above  St.  John's  is  Strie* 
kett  Dodd,  and  the  ridge  extending  thence  to 
Burn^  beyond  which  is  Castlerigg,  with  High 
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Seat  and  Heab^ny  fUI»  and  over  the  straight 
line  between  Bleaberry  Fell  and  Pott  Trag, 
Wallow  Crag,  the  Higher  Cat-bells,  Dale  Head, 
Hindsgartli^  Robinson,  and  Red  Pike.  Beyond 
the  Neat,  Rolling  End,  Causey  Pike,  Aikin 
Knott,  111  Crags,  and  Grasmire.  From  the 
Nest  to  Bums,  the  distance  is  composed  of  Bar* 
Fow«  Grisedale  Pike,  Latrigg,  Whinlatter,  and 
Lord's  Seat.  Dodd  pe)eps  up  partially  hid  by 
the  north  end  of  Latrigg,  but  their  grandsire 
Skiddaw,  though  an  old  friend  presents  here  an 
entire  new  £u:e,  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  points 
appearing  rounder  than  from  Derwent  Water, 
are  shewn  over  the  huge  front  of  Lonscale  Fell, 
whose  craggy  extremity  falling  from  Littledale 
Pike,  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  western  side 
of  Saddleback,  called  High  Bow  Fell.  At  the 
catteiti  end  of  that  interesting  mountain  Sad- 
dlebadc,  are  Scales  Fell,  and  Souter  Fell,  and 
reaching  from  Threlkeld  under  those  elevations 
af^ear  Gate  Gill,  Doddick,  and  Scales.  Occu- 
l^ng  the  soace  from  Souter  Fell  to  Mell  Fell, 
are  the  lands  of  Berrier  and  Greystock.  On- 
ward as  the  road  rises  more  is  caught  of  the 
north  end  of  Skiddaw  by  the  comparative  de- 
pressioa  of  Lonscale  Fell.  Rounding  the  hill ; 
proudly  swelling  from  its  base  appears  the 
White  Pike.  Hence  the  way  in  many  windings 
made  of  necessity  to  avoid  unfavourable  ground, 
has  little  else  than  barren  hiUs  in  prospect 
About  seven  miles  from  Keswick  at  an  angle  of 
the  road,  having  in  retrospect  a  portion  of  that 
alreadv  travelled,  are  seen  Dodd,  and  on  its 
right  Lonscale  Fell  and  Skiddaw,  but  these  be- 
giaduall^r  lost  behind  Saddleback,  which. 
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here  presents  its  true  saddle-like  appearance  by 
the  dip  connecting  Linthwaite  Pike  with  Atkhi- 
son's  Kfan.  On  tne  east  of  Saddleback  may  be 
traced  skirting  Scales  Fell  and  Souter  Fell  the 
Heskett  Newmarket  road,  and  the  houses  near 
Miingrisedale  Chapel.  Beyond  the  intersec- 
tions of  Scales  Fell  and  Souter  Fell,  aspires  die 
High  Pike,  whose  north  side  falls  to  Goddbeck. 
Over  Souter  Fell  is  just  shewn  the  top  of 
Carrock,  and  between  Souter  and  Mell  fells 
the  country  extending  from  Greystock  towards 
Carlisle.  In  front  of  the  road  on  the  right  of 
Mell  Fell,  and  beyond  Swarth  Fell  which  bounds 
the  eastern  side  of  Ulls.  Water,  is  descried  at  a 
great  distance  Cross  FelL 

The  last  glance  of  Saddleback,  is  in  a  back 
view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  above  High  Row. 
it  is  observed  between  two  easy  slopes ;  that 
on  the  right  shutting  out  Hi^h  Kow  Fell,  and 
Knott  Aller  Plain,  is  a  curious  presentation. 
It  may  here  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  tlie 
same  name  for  different  objects  so  often  occurs 
throughout  these  mountains,  as  frequently  to 
cause  confusion ;  at  present  in  the  instance  of 
High  Row,  in  Matterdale,  a  few  houses,  and 
High  Row,  in  Threikeld,  a  string  of  farms,  ly«* 
ing  on  the  side  of  Saddleback  under  High  Row 
Fdl.  Descending  from  High  Row  appear  the 
heights  of  Martindale.  At  the  bottom  of  th& 
hill  is  the  village  of  Dockray ;  and  half  way 
down  the  road  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice,  and  at  its  foot  running  from  Dowth* 
waite  Head,  that  impetuous  stream  which  after- 
wards supplies  Ara  Force.    Thi^gulph  aboundft 
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trees,  and  its  wildness  recompqeindq  it  ta  thi) 
artist's  observation.  Higher  up  the  dale  may 
be  seen,  not  the  river  itself;  but  fields  plea* 
9antly  swelling  above  it,  and  oyer  I^wt|iwaite 
Head,  the  elevation  c^Ued  Nameless,  lyhich  ia 
an  admirable  termination  to  the  sci^n^*  Firoiq 
this  stand  it  is  a  short  but  steep  ^escei^t  tQ 
Pockray,  a  few  houses  mentioned  in  the  car*, 
ria^e  excursion  from  Keswick  to  IJIU  W^ter. 
This  road  for  hors^  is  froip  Keswick  to  Ppck** 
ray  about  nine  miles,  and  l^t  to  thelq^  j^t  Patn 
terdale*  being  6i  miles  »hoft«r  th9>a  th^  fW- 
riage  rpad.  '  . 

exmvsiim  fvam  JbifsifAf^  t^vmiiiA  ^0i^ 
j0a|^n'«  Fait  ta  ttiVtW^* 

This  is  nroposed  tp  bfi  ^^equted  in  an  agree- 
able rouna  of  fourteen  mile^*  The  coaimence- 
mentapd  continuance  is  on  the  Ambl^ide  road^ 
nearly  to  the  fifth  mile-stone ;  where  at  a  turn 
on  the  leftt  is  entered  th^t  from  Ambleside  to 
Threlkeld^  Jn  front  is  Stainah,  and  the  foot 
road  to  Patterdale  ascending  in  traverses  on  the 
«ide  of  a  muroiuring  rivulet  On  a  beiiid  of 
the  road,  leaving  Stainah  on  t^e  ri^ht,  is  caught 
with  a  plea9ing  Knoll  of  wood  in  the  bottom^  a 
Qmall  portion  of  Saddleback  through  the  vista^ 
fbrmeif  by  the  castle-like  rocks  of  St  John  and 
Naddle  Fell.  Onward  the  same  side  screens 
allow  a  more  enlarged  view  of  Saddleback.  Oa 
tll0  left  over  the  river  Greta^  with  its  middle 
ground  apcQoipmiipeqts^  is  disp^pd  lUvea 
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Crag,  at  the  foot  of  Leaths  Water ;  an  inter- 
esting assemblage. 

On  the  road  is  a  house,  called  Green,  and 
something  beyond  it,  twelve  miles  from  Am- 
bleside, a  picturesque  building  called  Legberth- 
waife  MiU  or  Gfeen  Mill,  enriched  by  a  fore- 
ground of  well  shaped  stones,  through  which, 
after  having  fetirea  from  their  labours  at  the 
mill,  the  waters  are  seen  dashing,  and  at  the 
best  point  presenting  pretty  falls,  where  fretting, 
fbamm^,  and  liquifying  into  beauty  the  rugged 
channel,  they  are  again  useful  in  assisting  the 
artist  to  procure  his  daily  bread.  The  base  of 
this  rude  fabric  appearing  above  the  horizontal 
line  {  its  sides  are  finely  contrasted  by  the  stones 
ascending  on  the  right.  St.  John^s  Rock,  or 
Green  Crag  of  a  vast  perpendicular  height, 
broad  in  its  parts  and  enlivened  by  trees,  plants, 
and  mosses,  assists  in  forming  a  most  desirable 
back  ground,  and  the  whole  is  a  superb  combi- 
nation*   This  is  39  of  the  large  etchings. 

Proceeding  the  valley  is  within  a  short  space 
so  contracted  as  to  afford  little  more  than  room 
for  the  road,  on  the  lefl  of  which  is  the  river 
Greta,  with  Naddle  Fell  rising  abruptly  from  it. 
Rigg  End,  Long  Bank,  and  Wren  Crag,  are  here 
prominent  features  on  Naddle  Fell.  In  retro- 
spect with  these  Crags  on  the  right,  and  St. 
John's  Rock  on  the  lefl,  the  Great  How,  and 
beyond  it  Wythburn  Head  assisted  by  the  road, 
the  river,  and  its  broken  banks  is  no  despicable 

Sicture }    but  not  equal  to  those  having  Sad- 
leback  in  distance,  which  observed  tvough 
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the  crwgy  cheeks  (m  each  side  aspiring  from 
the  road  is  a  noble  object : — Advancing ;  the 
screen  on  the  left  by  degrees  is  lost,  but  from 
the  river  and  its  borders  that  mountain  is  every- 
where a  stately  finish  to  the  near  grounds.  Low 
Bridge  by  mistake  called  Sodkeld  Bridge  in 
the  small  etchings  an  erection  of  wood  grac- 
ed by  trees,  and  a  stony  bedded  river  is  not  one 
of  the  least  pleasing.  Soskeld  Bridge  is  lower 
down  the  Greta,  and  Soskeld  a  rarm-house 
above  it  is  on  the  left.  From  Legberthwaite 
Mill  to  Soskeld  Bridge  it  is  a  mile ;  but  half 
way  a  road  turns  on  the  right  to  Fomside,  some 
artist-like  houses  planted  under  the  hill,  whence 
by  Beck  Thorns,  where  stands  an  ash  in  ruins, 
a  foot  road  extends  towards,  and  ioins  the  pub- 
lic road  half  a  mile  beyond  Soskeld  bridge  at 
Brame  Crag,  so  called  from  a  towering  rock  on 
the  right.  Skiddaw  and  the  intermediate  grounds 
are  here  in  fine  arrangement.  Rough  Hows,  Moss 
Cra^,  and  Strickett  Dodd  are  seen  on  the  left, 
the  latter  at  the  top  of  a  succession  of  fortifica*- 
tion^like  projections.  On  the  way  from  Brame 
Crag  to  Lowthwaite,  rise  upon  the  right  in  pre^ 
cipitous  grandeur  Wanthwaite  Crags,  where  is 
exhibited  Simon  Gill  a  black,  deej),  and  frightful 
xecess,  through  which  the  waters  in  wet  weather 
are  hurried  with  an  appalling  fury.  lowthwaite 
the  seat  of  Christopher  Williamson,  £sq.  is  a 
respectable  modem  house  standing  on  an  emi^ 
nence; — ^from  the  grounds  adjacent  the  vales 
of  Wanthwaite,  St.  John  and  Threlkeld  are 
eharmingly  displayed.  Beyond  Lowthwaite  on 
the  right  is  HiU  1  op,  and  the  horse  road  from 
Keswick  to  Patterdale,  and  scarcely  a  quarter 
S  u  6 
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bf  ft  toile  irt  advance,  «ihe  Toad  *n  tlie  left  by 
WanlhwaJte  MiH  to  Keswick.  Saddleback  tti 
k  series  of  smooth,  triangular,  sharp,  farrowed, 
and  tocky  parts  is  not  elsewhere  more  VaiuaWy 
varied,  kind  presented  than  on  the  road  from 
Lo^thwaltetothtelkeMj  theloww  lands  agree- 
ably planted  with  good  farm-housfes  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  toad  are  chearfiil  appendages 
to  it.  Of  these,  first  on  the  left  is  Mirehouse, 
Vith  Skidda*^  ind  Lonscale  Fell  in  distance. 
Two  on  the  right  are  called  Biritett  Banks,  Mire 
is  on  the  left.  Setna  Banning  on  the  right,  it 
at  the  edge  of  the  hiM  rising  t»  Threlkeld. 

#trtrtt<tt  ©oW. 

A  mile  Sind  a  half  from  Keswick  on  the  Am- 
bleside road  on  the  left,  is  a  white  gate  open- 
ing to  the  Higher  Nest,  t)ne  hundred  yards  on- 
ward is  another  to  the  Lower  Nest,  and  trot 
much  beyond  it  a  stile  that  leads  througih  fields, 
■which  in  dry  weather  is  a  pleasant  ftwt  path  to 
St.  John's.  On  each  side  the  Bridge  tniy  b* 
seen  beyond  agreeable  middle  grounds,  the  three 
high  mountains,  Skiddaw,  Helveljvn,  and  Sad- 
<fteba6k.  At  the  <6oit  of  the  hin  on  the  left 
teaittified  "by  tfrees,  -with  SkelthwaiteCrag  abw'e 
it,  is  ^kes,  a  farm-house.  Bend,  a  rocky  MB 
jinng  between  Raven  Crag  attdf  Shonkhwwte 
Moss  appears  over  the  valley,  and  in  a  long  line 
ton  its  nght  CaStlerigg,  on  whose  margm  are 
Iron  Crags,  Gate  Crag,  Doild,  afnd-  Pott  Crag. 
The  ascent  from  Sykes  to  St.  Johti"^  is  steep', 
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bot  th6  road  at  tlie  top  is  flat  to  tlie  chnpel  at 
its  eastern  end,  where  there  is  a  commanding 
view  of  Wanthwaite. 


mHtfkttt  mfita. 

Short  ^f  the  chapel,  hy  a  winding  progress, 
may  be  reached  the  summit  of  Strickett  Dodd. 
This  stand,  considering  its  moderate  degree  of 
elevation,  has  one  of  the  tnofst  amusing  birdV 
eye  ranges  in  the  country.  From  the  specta- 
tor's footing  bold  intersections  of  crags  are  sue* 
ceeded  by  St  John's  Rock,  beyond  which,  in 
aspiring  majesty,  Helvellyn  rears  his  storm- 
beaten  head,  whence  one  grand  sweeping  line 
is  extended  to  the  valley,  and  thence  to  the  top 
of  Raven  Cras.  Through  this  craggy  portal, 
in  sweet  serenity,  are  discovered  the  upper  and 
the  lower  lakes  of  Wvthburn.  Raven  Crag  is 
distanced  by  Fisher  Crag,  Bull  Crag,  and  Steel 
Fell,  above  whose  tops  a  line  extending  from 
Helm  CrMT  reaches  by  the  Carrs  to  Wythburn 
Head. 

Raven  Crag  is  here  partially  obscured  by  the 
Befid,  and  the  highest  part  of  Wythburn  Head 
4)y  the  tops  of  both— on  the  right  of  the  Bend, 
in  playful  lines,  are  Iron  Crags,  Gate  Crag,  and 
Dodd,  crowned  by  the  High  Seat  and  Bleaberry 
Fell.  From  Dodd  to  Pott  Crag  one  long  straight 
line  off  Castlerigg  Fell  acts  as  a  middle-ground 
to  an  interesting  range  of  remote  mountains. 
These  are  Wallow  Crag  Pike  on  the  eastern 
^de  of  Derwent  Water,  and  on  its  western  side 
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Maiden  Moor,  the  Cat  Bdls,  dusey  Pike,' 
Uterside,  Bitrrow,  and  Swinside.  Aspiring  from 
Newlands,  Braithwaite,  Buttermere,  and  Cruin« 
mock  Water ;  Dale  Head,  Hindsgarth,  Robin- 
son, Red  Pike,  Starling  Dodd,  Whiteless  Pike, 
Wandup,  Sail,  III  Crags»  Grasmire,  Grisedale 
Pike,  Hobcarten  Crag,  and  Lady  Side  Pike. 
On  the  north-west,  in  materials  not  new,  but 
newl}r  and  charmingly  arranged,  are  presented 
first,  in  elegantly  sweeping  lines>  the  rocky  side 
of  Naddle,  in  high  contrast  to  the  lengthened 
line  of  Castlerigg ;  then  appears  the  smiling 
vale  of  Crosthwaite,  with  a  portion  of  Bas^n- 
thwaite  at  its  end  ;  embanked  on  the  right  by 
Dodd,  and  on  the  left  by  Grisedale  Pike,  Whin- 
latter^  Lords  Seat,  Barf,  and  Withop  Woods. 
Over  a  rugged  knoll  the  higher  and  the  lower 
Nest  have  beyond  them  Crosthwaite  Chnrch 
and  other  buildings,  with  which  that  delightfbl 
level  is  ornamented.  Castlerigg,  stilt  even  top- 
ped, has  beyond  it,  in  the  segment  of  a  large 
circle,  Latngg ;  then  Lonscale  FelU  and  Skid- 
daw  ;  the  latter  rising  to  a  fine  apex  at  the  first 
man.  The  dreariness  of  Castlerigg  is  relieved 
by  the  white  house  called  Goose  Well,  and 
l!atrigg  by  Greta  Bank.  Saddlebs^k,  with  its 
triangular  and  sharp-edged  faces,  next  claims 
attention.  It  is  observed  as  a  back-ground  to 
two  strings  of  houses ;  the  first  composed  of 
Burns,  Rudding,  and  the  village  of  Threlkeld, 
the  second  of  High  Row,  and  Gate  GilL 
Scales  Fell  and  Souter  Fell,  verging  from  Sad- 
dleback, are  tastefully  intersected  b^*  the  easy 
descent  on  the  north  of  Wanthwaite  Crags, 
neared  by  the  enclosures,  farms,  and  cottages. 
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commencing  at  Threlkeld,  and  continued  by 
Hill  Top  and  Lowthwaite  to  Fornside,  where 
opulation  on  the  south  is  cut  off  by  Naddle 
'ell.  Wanthwaite  Crags,  here  highly  impres- 
sive, have  on  the  left  Lowthwaite,  and  on  the 
right  the  deeply  furrowed  Simon  Gill.  On  the 
ridge  above  Wanthwaite  Crags,  in  a  series  of 
round  heads,  appear  Calva  Pike,  Great  Dodd, 
Watson  Dodd,  Stybarrow  Dodd,  Styx,  White* 
side,  and,  lastly,  Uelvellyn. 

Having  descended  from  Strickett  Dodd  to  St< 
John's  Chapel,  near  the  chapel  is  a  grammar- 
school,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson. 
From  the  chapel  are  several  roads  to  Keswick, 
one  leaving  the  house  called  Yew  Tree  on  the 
right,  and  joining  the  horse  road  to  Patterdale 
from  Keswick  at  Snundraw.  A  second  to  ThreU 
keld  by  Wanthwaitie  Mill,  passes  YewTree  on  the 
left  ;  this  is  a  charming  declivity  for  Threlkeld, 
accommodated  by  pleasing  nearer  grounds,  has 
the  huge  Saddleback  rising  beyond  it.  On  the 
way  from  St  John's  Chapel  to  Wanthwaite  Mill, 
a  road  on  the  right  turns  off  through  a  delight-* 
ful  bottom  to  Brighouse;  this  road  ascends 
fipom  Brighouse  to  St.  John's  Chapel. 

From  St.  John's  Chapel  a  road  under  Strickett 
Dodd  to  Ambleside,  by  Smeathwaite  Bridge  or 
l^gberthwaite  Mill,  is  replete  with  amusemenk 
Ricka  is  a  striking  object  from  many  parts  of  the 
vale  and  a  knoll,  sprinkled  with  trees,  east  of 
Ricka,  commands  a  good  view  towards  Saddle* 
back,  with  the  river  meandering  towards  Threl* 
k<ekL    Southward  towers  Helvdlyn^  having  the 
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flat  fields  of  Fornside  and  St.  John^s  Rock  itk 
middle  distance — this  is  a  grand  assemblage. 
Soskeld  Bridge  is  on  the  left  of  the  road.  iSios* 
keld,  between  tliem,  is  a  picturesque  building, 
and  to  which  the  craggy  steeps  Rough  Hows, 
and  Moss  Crag  rising  ^om  it  is  an  appropriata 
'finish.  Lower  Bridge  £nd»  shaded  by  trees, 
stands  near  Low  Bridge.  Rocks  above  the 
house  present  exquisite  prospects  un  and  down 
the  valley.  Onward  is  a  ford  over  tne  Greta  to 
Legberthwaite  Mill,  but  the  foot  road  is  on  a 
path  so  very  narrow,  and  the  fall  to  the  river  on 
the  lefl  so  steep,  as  to  impart  to  the  traveller  the 
dangers  of  immersion. 

As  the  path  winds  round  the  end  of  the  hill 
called  Rigg  End,  Bridge  End  and  the  wooded 
knoll  by  which  it  is  shdtered,  pleasingly  salute 
the  e^e.~-Raven  Crag  is  seen  beyond  Smea- 
thwaite  Bridge,  where  the  present  road  joioa 
that  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick. 


€jrcnr»imt  from  l^ettoidt  rmnXi  0hiVtsta 

fitio-fiSistthtU   €amttiif  anfl  3SaflBrn« 
tijlmaitt  aeiatcr. 

The  commencement  is  on  the  Penrith  road 
to  Scales,  five  miles  and  three  quarters  from 
Keswick,  where  on  the  left  the  road  turns  off 
through  Mun  Grisedale  to  Hesket-New-Market 
and  Caldbeck.  Half  a  mile  beyond  Scales,  aa 
angle  of  the  road  detaches  from  the  retrospec- 
tive  gazings  of  the  q>e€tator,  the  Keswick 
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mountains  seen  in  vtat' extent  from  Wanih* 
waite  Crags  to  Scales  Fell ;  this  ^tf  a'sublimo 
seene.  Seven  miles  from  Keswiok,  two  good 
farm-houses  called  Souter  Fell^andsoineoSiera 
beyond  them  all  stand  ai  the  foot  ef  the  hillj 
and  on  the  side  of  a  dale^trettily  ornamented 
wkh  trees 'and  Washed/ bgr  the  river  Glendera^ 
maken. 

»♦       •  •        •  .     '  »  . 

Th«  mill  at  Mtlil  Grkiedale  and  Other  build- 
ings  neighbouring  the  chapel  being  weU  shap^ 
and  coloured,  and  graced  by  trees,  are  pleasmg 
to  a  painters  eye,  and  more  valuable  aa  being . 
under  lofty  htUs,  on  every  hand  presenting  «x* 
eelleift  back  grounds.  At  the  mill  thiK  road 
aropses  the  river  Glenderamakeri,  and  is  there 
joined  by  another  road,  ^i^iiich  unites  with  that 
to  Penrith  between 'seven  and  eight  miles  from 
Keswick.  This  river  partly  supplied  from  Scales 
Tarn,'  by  its  weight  of  water  must  havepursued 
a  long  course  of  inountain  jouriiey ;  4ind  is  full 
of  fair  promise  to  the  artist.  The  half  globed 
Mell  Fell  is  a  companion  all  the  way  from  Scales 
to  Orisedale,  and  from  Orisedate  to  Bowscale  ; 
but  in  this  lattisr  part  the  lesser  Mell  Fell  is  add- 
td«A  Meal*  this  chapel  a  circuitous  road  on  the 
right  turns  off  by  Scales  t<»  Hesl(et-N)ew-Markefc 
or  Carlisle.  Bowscale  ten  miles  from  Keswick, 
tfoft^Mossdale,  ofifthe  oppbsite  side  of  the  river 
ftot  connected  liketjrritodale'abound  richly,  in  the 
piotuit^ue;  the  river  squtrating  these  villages 
iww  froei  Bowscale  Tkm  a  Utile  lakeawo  mSes 
lip-  ishe  dale.  These  villages  beinff  engraved  in 
lire«B''and 'placed  at  the  feel^  of  rocky  atiouatains^ 
ate  M(l^only  to  the  artist  most^aUiiangobjectii 
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falift  i«eraiti««to«lielMfi0rof  xmnttnkneA  mm^ 
tore*  Bowsoale  Fcdl  flbes  above  Bowtcale^  iodl 
Carrock  ovdr  MoBikliile.  At  Moatdale  the  raedl 
enteft  a  oemiiMm  and  tkirtg  the  foot  afCarroek; 
here  exhibitiiig  a  front  of  savage  wiUbaesak 
EnornuNift. stones  tuaihled  firom  the  mowKtaln^e 
side  ate  in  profij»oft  m  Uip left  of  tba  readi 
probably  those  anciently  on  its  right  wen  ro^. 
moved  to  build  &rni«hou8es»  cottages,  and  for 
the  ereetion  of  wftUs  as  bonndAries  todeiMau- 
ftblej^petty^ 

Canock  ia  SS90  &et  above  the  Wd  of  the 
Mm.  On  its  siiiModt  are  msajr.  hesps  «f  sMMm 
theae  ate  generally  of  a  lai^s  siae,  9omt  m  kMi 
Ibiit  htiitSred  w«0bt»  andocoiq^yingiiiaeypfeM 
esl  ateat  whoie  trsMveiirse  diaaMter  within  the 
surrottwiing  piles  c^steiies  is  9S9  yarcb.}  ila«0B4 
jugate  diafiietar  ia%  yardsi  iwkmng  aewly fiw 
terea^  At  each  end  has  been  plastm  a  man  <tf 
ktene»^these  heapji  are. evidently  of  modern 
fablieatiom  *r      .     > 

^«  These  erectiotts  are  supposed  to  be  onuM 
aitntsi  to  the  moimtnin»  as  weU  ai  to.the  otr4 
cdmjacent.  countryt  and  are  eaUcid  mnk  fOn 
mountains  bting  wkheut  them/'  ,    .  i  .  • 

.After  a.  cepioua  deseriptton  of  this  sitfidaft 
pkce  Mn  Hncchiiiaon  adds»^  And  new  having 
giveil  the  best.accouttfc  in  our  power  of  tU^ 
hitherto  und68cribed»  dwnigh certainly  net  tmaai 
tar^stiag^vestagtef  great  antiquity,  odrhijrdfistr 
tadfi  yetccBfiains  i  that  of  asoer taming  .When^eodi 
&c  ifhat  purpose  e  wiark  of  ««eh  immoase  hK 
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boor  wis  Mdeitflfcni)    Bbflm  #»' itteatt  «)^ 


mjr  irlMt  it  is  id  ma^  be  necessarf  to  Jlrove  what 

.      .     .  .•  1      .      •.••••   .' 

■  *^  As  vegetation  -Js  «nd  alwarjrs  wls^itnfiasitUe 
ivMnft  this  ebolosm^  jt  eotdd  never  be  hifeeadeil 
1^  ^Mstntsge,  not  dttsinied  or  nade  tise  ctf*  ^ 
s  fMteeiioM  !for osMledui^ 4^e iaettv^enl^ «tf 
lfoMrtro*pei«^l9«ille!reboMBVaHati<Hr  wai 
«mtoeuwftjr  laif^  teidinstiffioieat>aSaft»«i 
to  aas#ei<'%ii^  a  pilrji0sei'iaii4  k  f^Aee'MM 
which  cattle  must  have  beeq  drivew^rftJk^gVMi 
difficulty,  stfll  less  was  it  intended  as  a  place  of 
i0M%at  in  man'm  ^aim  of  tovasbn,  klfeve  beSng  , 
M»  water,  nor  could afwdlbe  dm; '*>tb4stifen60}  ' 
ftr  i  Ibrtiiioatien  is  Ukiwise^otyliKVr,  akid>«btf 
•itnatioo  not  only  «o  %ledk  as  td»»ender (ib&«^ 
iMslefable,  but  so  high  as  to>l)#r:ief  ^^Mbiilt 
ivspqMtion  to  povons  WilstonMiA  tolivfe  b|t  VMi 
lies.  «<  In  short  the  pfain  end  ^cecdtiwi^  lUt 
woric  «%  evidently  'MT  «n  ag»piW  to>llidsi6  irf 
whidi  we  have  any  v^golar  Mwoty ;  aHdnittM 
be  bdi«ired  to  be  ooevu  at  'least  w4ththeOwwi> 
leohs  and  the  Cairns  to  bie  «fb<indaill  WerifiM 
Idttj^in;  IfBOtysewiAloflgMegaiid'StoneL 
henge.**  In  proof  of  which  follows  a  lo9^  ^Isl 
sertation  with  copious  extracts  illustrative  and 
in  corroboration  of  the  opinions  advanced. 

Under  Carrodc  the  road  passes  a  in3e^  and  ~ 
ilber^fafdB  evosses  mi  ioipetnotts  stnton'issMng 
hem  tlM  0A#tttttdi»B,'«nd«ttMri^^t^  'tAth^inAet 
A  ameUng  mSL  oa  fhe  rm.-  TlM^aMntaoii 
«ids  at  Caibreak  whence  thi  read'Aserto  Wed* 
lade  bittf  from  tb«  top^of  which  dvet"tlie  toun- 
8  I  « 


the  two  Mdl  lUhw 
them  the  high  laBtbof  Ulb  W; 
Water.    On  the  right  thb 


Igr  M  tiiwMml  eta«awt4Mriite.ifatHHrh^ 

that  chew  effievaiMMi  

F«U  ftaaOsthe  Hwhaletl  ^ 

vlfMPi.it  n  4pva  •  plrtut 

Laoe  turned  hf  pf«tlj  b«iUi«9t  to  JilnkeU 
Kc^Miuiei. 


Thnte  -mh^  may  wiirfi  t»  laivie.a  mm 
•ad  4p«lJnc(  :vic«  of  Cacraeh  aisf  leave  the 
Mtn^.way.to  Ueikei  M  M «a  GrisdUb  Cfaa> 
f(dMJN*.  te.  taqi— niidiHl  i««ii  the  ^omidi 
wi|iJWWliiniig.lo  Sci»ieN  ii  ihw  hdoMs  piaeed 
CA;^  ir^fT  tl«|i  «tf  tKi>  hiU  !«•  Buks  biejoad 
th«  lohapjoi. ,  .&iil«i .«»  ««iiched  vith  tiMi» 
to  «hi(^$add)ebecfc.  Soviet  Fell,  and  QmbdE, 
awkr.aa  «]M(MIeQt  dwtaiw«.  .  CantM^  with  its 
mgfed.tep  riwft  toatfinaapoialits  wNrtbera 
mm^  Ueaoe  4h^  Mad  it  to  MiU  Hoaae  and 
irom  thtt-  phKe  oa  the  aide  of  the  river  Odder 
t«i|icahM>  .. 
I  .'I.   ..'  '     -•  .  -    , 

,  **  Deiiife^New.Mafket.  i$  mcommoAj,  veH 
9itn«>^  «•  Cfldbeok  lalap.^i,  £9r  aay  awnafrc 
AUMft  If qujipng  i#ifp  Mppliesiaf  n^aieiv  woodk 
jwdi/fveV .  Jtfhw  ^ir»ibr  honiaaad  tdaok  caU 
tlch  whiob.^gio  on  the  &«t,  Fridnjr  ia May,  and 
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ate  Goaftinoed'evefy  fortmght  aflertpardft  till 
WfattMVikide ;  land  a  market  fevery  Friday." 

Ibskatt^Neir-^Market  is  about  16  milo  from 
VMmekf  by  way  of  the  Htgb^Stde  in-Bassaith- 
Hiite,  hAfc  acaredy  so  nm0b  dirough  Threlfceld. 
It  it  an  uoixm^adto  lieat  jtod  i^mpact  Uttle  toUra^ 
ene;  telle  fiMaCaldbecky  to  wbicb  a  roadat  the 
and  of!  tlto^li^pm  turiift  imt  o£  tbe  Cockeraioiith 
i«iad»  atHeaJiat  ttatt,  a  veryjcuiwoB  old  buikting^ 


.  Caldbeek  very  atuch  onlike  Hesket*  is  a 
snttered  bot  pietui^tte  villaget  two  ho^sea 
fat-ely  tBigoiaamg.  Part  of  the  church  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The  river  Caldbeek  runs  by  the 
eburch  yard* '  The  parsonace  house  which  is 
tl^^nt  stod  fltpaetous  waa  butlt  on  the  stia  of  the 
oid  dne  about  thirty  ye^ura  ago  by  the  ReW  Pjrn* 
aim  Wifanot^  L.  Jl*  &*^t  ia  supposed  by  the 
editors  of  the  history  of  Guttbeibnd  to  stand 
on  the  ground  occupied  hy  the  hospital  ancient* 
ly  erected  in  co*imise)ration  of  travellers  over 
this  parish  <*^vhich  long  after  the  conqueat  was 
forest  and  wa8te»"  and  the  resort  of  freabootert 
and  dao^gerooa  outlaws* 

<  •    ■     ' . 

*'  About  half  a  mile  from,  the  church  there,  is 
an  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a  singularly  wild 
and  romantic  aituatira»  a  very  atriking  natural 
aurieaillj^  called  the  Howk  :  a  wbrd»  whieb,  aa 
a  sobataqtivek  is  perhq[is  uncommon,  but  which, 
as  a  verb,  is  tba  coolnlon  ;term  in  the  nortk 


there  is  a 

tfie  FMy  KattlK.    itis 


Aane  «f  a  faae  dHUnHi ; 
iairfde«iriiWlMm], 

And  Imt  t« 


ilBili 


^rtwmjjmdtmhof^  a  little  to 
«f  wMeh  tMie  v  •  CM«M,  Aeet  tr- 
loHg.  odfed  the  Miy**  Kiilc.    !■ 
the  Merii^  «f  the  cakMct  is  iMMd'i 
'Men,  which hetsaev,  aiMlaet 


dfect.    This  pboe  ia,  es  aiight  he 
the  scene  of  mnidrj  ■upefsUiiuui 
•toriM,  and  whieh,  M  Aodfiri  tdM^ 
tieal  of  other  tJMi,  aie  not  in... 
hot  «U  that  is  very  pMbriile  in  them 
these  wen  the  retraate  and  hidiof 
iiiose  dariiw  Avesters,  by  «hpai  ' 
mnt  ionamj  to  anoh  iafiBsted." 


and 

e 


idMtaflr 
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'  llMrd;affetfvd  roiids  to  the  Hot^k,  one  after 
httving Mottedastone bridge  (higher ihao  that 
ad||diaing.  the <  church. yard) <^n  the  bank  of  the 
Btream  through  a  juutow  ptth  in  a  pfealsure 
ground,  where  the  tourist  is  suddenly  presented 
witb  ^he*  9efm9h ;  Ttt6  other  is  to  ^oo^od  on  the 
CodbeonOoMkh  i  foid,.  about  a'quarteir  of  a  mile 
tkiiitbree.Jbo^  Mds^i  asrd  at  the  nearest  end  of 
the  -fifltti  boiM  on  therig^iio  enter  and  cross 
tbe  £ddtii  aiad  4own  .a  setoi*  eenrkhen  akqas  t6 
tb«  inateral  bridge  of  lime^^stonb  above-men* 
timiadji  offe^.wiiwh^;  and  by  a. ciccak  to  the 
rigbt^  ia.thti i  j^%f  ito  th»  poitat  of  tiew  upon  the 
Imnv  rdidL  Aboire  fehenafeutalstosiehridge, 
is  ft.£i£,,but  Mincar  that  bridge  as  froad  it  not 
iQ  be  bencfidtdly  observed.  From  this  bridge 
the  IMtetsi  Make  a  turn  at  right  angles^  and  pre-» 
9aiil:thle.fl|pttatator  mtb  Ihejofaject  of  hid  enqui<« 
ries*  The*  wM:er  is  elegaDtljt  agitated  over  a 
weki  ithkh  fbeui^  -rising,  to^an  upm^  in  tha 
nkicUe  aftdr.intttbfain,  istenA^coveMdj^-H 
Itoamainer  ^(uluitities  it  passes  id  two  sheets 
erosMi^  each  other  in  their  downward  ]pro« 
greal-4<m.eaieh  side.tUeiredfisaisetaabejgfat 
wdl  propeitioned  i»  the  fsdl^  and  wcdi  the 
crowftitig  treeaand  those. lirojecting  fr6ai  fiieir 
Sides .  4isphy  a  most  i&My  assemblage.  -  The 
standing  pWm  is  ml^af  stick  whkh  xiaes  perpen** 
diQviu\y  fsMa  the  •  >Bedetiatig  bason, .  briil  too 
imiQh  flevatfed :  ithepoiit  of  .beauty  being  about 
a  ywd  biebeo  ^an  tbe;  siltfade  of  -the  watery 
andtbis  oitttenistiocifrjdeterves.tfae  atldntidn  af> 
tht!  pibptietof^i  wibo  by.bbaling  might  procure 
this  desarabk  poifae,^  skid'  theietfy  rendei^  addi«* 
tional  charms  to  this  sequestered  spot. 
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A  third  fall  not  one  hundred  yards  above  the 
others,  though  diminutive,  is  wortl^  of  aotioe. 
These  are  said  to  be  tbe  only  exhibitioofl  of  the 
kind  upon  the  river  Caldew. 

Carrock  and  the  High  Pike  two  ttpiriag  pm- 
mits  east  of  Skiddaw,  are  visible  from  Caldbeck 
Church  Town.  The  river  Caldbeek,  a  small 
stream  running  through  the  vilk^e,  joins  the 
Caldew  near  tbe  church.  The  fou  from  Hes- 
ket-New*  Market  to  Cockermoutb;  is  again  en* 
tered  half  a  mile  from  the  church  near  Wath 
Bridge,  and  from  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond  iU 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Cross  Fell  descried 
in  the  line  of  the  skreening  woodlatidi,  aspiring 
from  the  Caldew,  a  river  so  deeply  entrenched 
as  not  to  be  seen.  Two  miles  from  Caldbeck 
at  Pikeless  Gate  or  Park  £nd,  is  a  public  bouse ; 
the  only  one  on  tbe  nearest  way  from  Caldbedc 
to  Keswick.  At  Pikeless  Gate  the  road  enters 
a  common,  rendered  cheerful  by  habitations  on 
the  lehf  called  Green  Rigg.  Two'mil«and 
a  half  from  Caldbeck  on  the  right,  stands  Snow 
Hill,  a  large  modern  house.  Nearer  Uldale 
the  shortest  road  to  Keswick  turns  off  from 
the  left  by  Lan^nds,  on  the  way  to  which,  on 
the  right,  is  a  view  of  Over  Water.  Langlands 
is  situate  in  a  deep  hollow,  whence  the  road 
ascending  steenly,  has  from  its  summit  another 
view  of  Over  Water,  and  on  the  lefl  Lowtfawaite, 
a  new  house.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  a  road 
on  the  lefl  leads  to  Stockdale  and  Foul  Dike^ 
two  £mn«houses,  and  one  on  the  right  by  the 
foot  of  Over  Water  to  Uldale.    At  the  top  oT 
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the*  hill  is  Orthw&it6  <eonsistii!ig  of  a  few  pictu« 
resque  houses  embosomed  in  wood.  Orthwaite 
Hallt  the  first  passed,  is  a  spacious  and  anti- 
quated mansion.  Beyond  Orthwaite  at  the  end 
of  a  beautiful  vale  richly  scattered  over  with 
trees^iuid  guarded  by  stately  mountains,  maivbe 
observed,  a  long  extended  cascade,  called  Whitci 
Winter  Dash.  Out  of  the  wood^  peep  pretty 
buildings,  amongst  others  Murk  Hoimi  Brockle 
Crag,  and  the  Dash.  Having  crossed  the  river 
and  gained  the  summit  of  the  road,  the  travel- 
ler is  presented  nvith  a  view  of  Bassenthwaite 
Water,  but  this  though  cood  is  greatly  inferior 
to  that  he  will  next  see,  from  the, grand  terrace 
at  Bassenthwaite  High  Side^  between  and  which 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  road  leading  to 
Bassenthwaite  Halls  by  High  Mill.  .  Frtfm  High 
Side  the  remainder  of  thef  way  to  Kesmck  has 
beeu  already  described,  in  the  excursion  roiiiid 
Bassenthwaite  Water. 


dTimn  CaRiibetit  to  2U)i(toi(it  l^j;  «^ 

Uldale  is  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Caldbeck, 
tndt  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  road  deviatinfi^ 
to  Langlands.  At  Snow  Hill  before  noticed, 
and  from  it  nearlv  all  the  way  to  UldiQe,  Skid-* 
daw  is  the  travellers  left  hand  companion  ;  on. 
the  right  of  Skiddaw  appear  the  high  lands  at 
Withop.  The  descent  to  Uldale  has  in  view 
a  tolerable  flat  and  pleasant  country,  around.the 
ancient  town  of  Ireoy.  Ireby,  two, miles  from 
Uldale,  has  the  sea  near  Allonby  in  distance^ 
In  f rpnt,  apparently  alike,  well  situbte  for  moim« 
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tain  and  lowland  viewa^  are  High  Irebjr  and 
Ruthwaite»  two  villages  placed  on  the  aide  of 
Bkisey. 

mdale  stands  on  an  acclivity  rising  from  the 
river  Ellen ;  the  fountain  heads  of  which  are 
only  a  few  miles  distant.  Three  distinct  streams 
U9ite  between  Over  Water  and  CJldale.  Laog^ 
lands  and  Stockdale,  are  watered  hv  two  of  these 
streams  j  the  third  issues  out  or  Over  Water. 
In  its  progress  it  washes  Ireby  andBlennerhasset^ 
and  &lls  into  the  sea  at  Maryport,  one  mile  from 
EUenborough. 

i  Uldale  is  a  laige  villaf^e  containing  more  than 
twenty  housesr  From  Uldale  there  is  a  road  to 
Langland^i  apd  another  by  the  foot  of  Over 
Water  to  Stockb^ck }  from  t(he  latter  one  turns 
qxk  the  right  by  the  side  of  Over  Water,  which 
has  not  much  to  recommend  it  till  in  the  ne^-* 
bourhood  of  White  Field,  a  capital  house  the 

seat  oflF Gillbanks,  Esq.     White  Field  is 

planted  with  various  sorts  of  trees,  many  of 
them  exotic,  but  if  Over  Water  was  profusely 
planted  with  round  heads  in  groups  of  ten  and 
from  that^  number  to  three  hundred  trees  each— • 
it  would  in  time  become  an  exquisite  plac&— 
especially  as  having  Skiddaw  in  distance  ;  the 
verj^J>eautiful  and  romantic  dale  through  whidi 
White  Water  Dash  is  issued,  and  the  pleas- 
^Qg^'  wooded  village  of  Orthwaite  in  the  middle 
grpiind. 

'  . '      .   . .  ■  •  # 

..  7his  ro$M}  from  Uldale  to  Basaenthwaite  by 
Over  Waters  is  not  the  direct  road.    The  pub- 
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lie  and  the  shortest  is  over  a  hill  allowing  one 
scanty  peep  at  Over  Water — ^but  a  tolerable  pro- 
spect of  the  Dash.  After  being  joined  by  the 
road  from  Ireby  to  Keswick,  it  is  united  with  that 
by  Over  Water  two  miles  from  Uldale.  From 
this  junction  one  mile  on  the  Cocker  mouth  road, 
that  to  Keswick  deviates  on  the  left  by  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  Haws  Rake,  described  in  the 
excursion  from  Keswick  round  the  lake  of  6a^- 
aenthwatte. 


i^oattv  :f f IT. 

On  the  road  from  Keswick  to  Penrith  71  miles 
from  the  former  place  one  turns  on  the  left 
by  Blake  Hills,  and  Wilton  Hill  to  Mun  Grise- 
dale  Chapel,  and  thence  to  Hesket-New-Market 
and  Carlisle.*— Blake  Hills  and  Wilton  Hill  are 
celebrated  as  places  whence  some  most  extra- 
ordinary aeriid  phenomena  were  observed  on 
Souter  Fell,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

These  appearances  according  to  Mr.  Smithy 
were  first  observed  on  the  midsummer  eve  of 
17S5,  by  Daniel  Stricket,  servant  to  William  Lan- 
caster, of  J^ake  Hills,  who  for  more  th^n  an  hour 
together  saw  several  distinct  bodiet  of  troopst 
marching  from  east  to  west,  a  little  below  tne 
top  of  Souter  Fell,  but  as  he  was  the  only  spec^ 
tator  his  story  was  discredited.  Frecisehr  two 
years  after  that  time,  between  the  hours  of^^eight 
and  nine,  William  Lancaster  himself  was  simi- 
terfy  presented  with  the  view  of  a  vast  army  of 
3  K  8  "  . 
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troopers  on  the  very  spot  ^here  Stricket  had 
before  descried  them ;  Lancaster  called  his 
family,  who  all  witnessed  their  marching  and 
evolutions.  As  it  grew  later,  rather  than 
an  army,  it  looked  Tike  people  riding  from  a 
market,  and  was  viewed  in  such  sort  till  obscur- 
ed in  midnight  darkness.  This  phenomenon 
was  last  seen  on  the  midsummer  eve  preceding 
the  rebellion,  and  then  b^  twenty-six  persons, 
all  assembled  by  the  visionary  Lancaster,  at 
Blake  Hills  from  Wilton  Hill,  Souter  Fell  Side, 
and  other  places  adjacent—- all  those  previously 
favoured  affirmed  that  these  last  appearances 
were  similar  to  the  former,  excepting  their  be- 
ing less  regular,  and  that  amongst  the  troopers, 
carriages  were  interspersed.-^  ^me  of  the  com* 
pany  imagining  the  objects  real,  ascended  the 
mountain  on  the  following  morning  expecting 
after  the  retreat  of  so  numerous  a  host  to  find 
horse  shoes,  but  neither  shoes  nor  the  prints  of 
^hoes  w^re  any  where  discovered. 

Amongst  other  information  collected  by  Mr. 
Smith  from  this  body  of  spectators,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster stated  that  as  a  march  was  impossible 
over  the  selected  line  of  precipices  by  real  men 
and  horses^  he  concluded  on  his  first  sight  that 
the  wholQ  was  $t  vision  ;  the  night  was  beauti- 
fully serene  and  h«  strictly  scrutinized  th^ 
figures,  and  to  his  eyes. man  and  horse  seemed 
to  be  one  being ; — (true  Mr.  Lancaster  for  va- 
pour destroys  bounds,)  but  they  were  wholly 
unlike  any  clouds  or  vapour  he  had  elsewhere 
observed,  their  number  filled  lengthways  nearlv 
half  ^  mil^i  althpugh  cpntini^ed  in  a  swift  march 
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during  the  ahove-mentioned  time.    This  spec- 
tacle was  not  confined  merely  to  Blake  Hilis» 
"  but  was  seen  by  every  person  from  every  cot- 
tage within  the  distance  of  a  mile."    All  enqui- 
ries on  the  subject  are  in  corroboration  of  the 
reality  of  the  vision  ;  those  on  the  west  of  the 
Hesket  road,were  generally  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  scene  of  action,  but  from  the  High 
Nest  five  miles  from  Souter  Fell,  it  was  noticed 
by  an  aunt  of  Mr.  John  Allison,  of  Rosthwaite 
in  Borrowdale.   Daniel  Stricket  was  well  known 
in  Keswick,  and  always  spoke  of  the  appearance 
in  a  positive  and  assured  manner,  and  Mr.  Clark 
in  his  survey  of  the  lakes,  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
his  readers  mind  got  his  description  attested  in 
the  following  words  by  Stricket  and  Lancaster. 
^^  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed 
declare  the  above  account  to  be  true,  and  that 
we  saw  the  phenomenon  as  here  related.'*    As 
witness  out*  hands  this  21st  day  of  February 
1785. 

It  is  said  that  a  similar  sight  occurred  in  the 
year  1707,  in  Leceistershire,  to  a  person  named 
Churchill,  and  another,  and  probably  like  the 
above  produced  b;|^  the  powers  of  refraction. 
The  writer  would  joyfully  have  witnessed  such 
scenes ;  and  even  to  have  interrogated  th^  fa- 
voured parties,  would  have  furnished  to  him  the 
means  of  considerable  gratification.  Though  not 
abounding  in  credulity,  he  is  well  convinced  that 
the  presentations  must  have  been  of  a  yery  ex- 
traordinary nature. 
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Ten  and  three^uarter  miles  on  the  road  to 
Penrith  one  turns  on  the  right  to  Ulls  Water, 
and  that  to  Graystock  150  yards  beyond  it  on 
the  left.  This  road  proceeds  through  Motherby 
to  Graystock,  which  is  two  miles  from  the 
direct  road.  Graystock  is  a  neat  village  near 
which  is  Graystock  Castle  one  of  the  seats  of 
bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^ 

Little  remains  of  the  old  fortress  except  a 
few  broken  towers.  The  more  modern  building 
was  erected  about  150  years  ago  by  H.  C.  How- 
ard, Esq.  but  it  was  greatly  repaired  and  im- 
proved by  the  late  Duke  bis  grandson.  The 
front  is  tramelled  by  walls  and  has  less  to  reoon* 
mend  it  than  the  back  of  the  castle  ;  which  is 
magnificent,  and  the  long  extended  walk  run- 
ning on  its  side  over  hung  by  stately  trees,  is 
Eerhaps,  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  its 
ind  m  Cumberland.  From  this  walk  depends 
a  steen  bank  with  a  stream  at  its  foot,  there 
formed  into  an  artificial  lake,  which  again  a 
stream,  after  a  succession  of  falls,  unites  with 
the  river  Fetrill  something  below  the  church. 

The. castle  stands  upon  high  ground,  in  a 
Park,  ^aced  by  majestic  trees,  and  from  man^ 
points  IS  very  interestingly  presented. 
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The  church  of  Graystock  is  rectorial,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  it  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing. It  was  formerly  eoUegiate;  the  stalls 
remain  ;  but  the  chaunteries  are  destroyed. 

From  Graystock  on  a  road  commanding  plea- 
sant views  01  woody  flats,  and  high  mountains, 
it  is  five  mites  to  Penrith. 


WtiOK9f  or  foot  txtnnim  from  SitsMfk  to 
iDandng  ^te,  aitH  tteitrr  uitUrr  ^iH* 
)at»  &$  tt^  6fllr  to  ft^relftrlli. 

Having  passed  the  bridge  and  the  turnpike- 
gate,  the  Bassenthwaite  and  Wigton  road  in 
pursued  on  the  right  to  Monk  Hm  and  Great 
Urosthwaite  ;  New  Hall  is  on  the  left;  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  which,  a  foot  and  a  horse 
xtmd  leada  to  Qrmatbwaite ;  and  not  much  in 
advance  two  state  roads  at  two  ancient  gate^* 
ways  to  Ormathwaite ;  half  way  between  these 
gate- ways  is  the  foot  road  from  Ormathwaite  to 
Crostbwaite  Church.  A  little  beyond  the  gate* 
way  is  a  road  to  Applethwaite,  in  progress 
to  which,  one  turns  on  the  left  to  Mill 
Beck,  a  second  to  Mill  Beck,  is  from  the 
turnpike  road,  and  a  third  having  crossed 
Crooka  Bridge,  has  the  stream  on  the  right  to 
the  Corn  Mill,  at  Mill  Beck.  From  Keswick 
to  Crooka  Bridge  there  is  not  much  to  interest, 
the  woodlands  of  the  country  being  generally 
invisible,  owing '  to  the  lowly  situation  of  the 
road ;  but  from  this  bridge  it  rises,  and  at  Dan- 
cing Gate»  is  presented  a  rich  view  of  the  vale. 
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Here,  those  from  Bassenthwaite  vho  wish  to 
travel  to  Threlkeld  without  passing  through 
Keswick,  by  proceeding  under  Skiddaw  will 
have  a  short  journey,  and  others  whose  object 
it  is  to  scrutinize  the  beauties  of  nature  will 
rarely  find  a  more  delightful  field. 

All  the  way  from  Dancing  Gate  to  Mill  Beck^ 
the  several  distinct  scenes  of  mountains  are 
richly  deserving  attention  ;  particularly  that  of 
Derwent  Water,  with  the  Borrowdale  moun« 
tains.  Of  those  towards  Newlands,  and  Braith- 
waite,  Grisedale  Pike  is  a  splended  apex  to  the 
whole  of  the  aspiring  uplands.  At  Aiill  Beck 
are  the  woollen  works  or  Messrs.  Daniel  Dover 
and  Co.  situate  in  one  of  the  tremendous  gul- 
lies issuing  from  Skiddaw :  the  white  buildings 
have  a  chearful  appearance,  and  one  of  them 
Skiddaw  Bank,  Mr.  Dover's  residence,  com- 
nfands  in  a  good  eyefuU  the  enclosures  about 
the  head  of  Bassenthwaite,  and  a  little  of  that 
lake — but  the  view  of  Derwent  Water  from  the 
house  would  in  this  neighbourhood  be  almost 
unequalled,  were  it  not  obscured  by  a  long  row 
of  spike  heads,  which  in  defiance  of  every  taste* 
ful  feeling  are  planted  within  a  field  bordering 
the  road.  Over  these  larches,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  a  neighbour  Mr.  Dover  has  no  power. 
From  the  gate  on  the  avenue  to  Skiddaw  Bank, 
the  lake  is  caught  between  an  oak  and  an  aged 
fir  tree ;  and  a  little  in  advance  towards  Apple- 
thwaite  it  is,  perhaps,  more  charmingly  display-, 
ed  than  from  any  other  place  upon  this  rosd. 
Low  Grove  a  good  farm  house  belonging  to  Mr* 
Dover,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right. 
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Applethwaite,  like  Mill  Beck,  Is  planted  at 
the  end  of  a  deep  and  wild  chasm ;  it  consists  of 
twenty  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  persons 
working  at  the  Woollen  Mill,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Clark ;  and  at  Mr.  Dover's,  at  Mill 
Beck.  Applethwaite,  a  copious  assemblage 
of  picturesque  cottages  ornamented  by  trees, 
has  in  distance  in  one  direction  Keswick  and 
Derwent  Water ;  and  in  another  Grisedale  Pike. 
Three  houses,  called  the  Gill,  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  rich  in  the  tints  of  time,  and  the  ragged 
features  of  their  accompaniments,  are  well  wor- 
thy an  artist's  attention.  Ormathwaite,  which 
was  the  property  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  the  resiaence  of  the  late  Dr.  orownrigg, 
now  belongs  to  J.  B.  Walsh,  Esq.  It  is  a  short 
distance  from  the  Threlkeld  road :  it  is  an  ex« 
cellent  house  having  a  pleasing  view  of  Der- 
went Water,  of  which  a  print  is  given  in  Mr. 
Houseman's  Guide  to  the  Lakes.  The  whole 
domain  is  enriched  with  wood,  and  near  the 
mansion  grow  many  majestic  trees ;  of  these 
the  firs  and  larches  are  amongst  the  most  stately 
in  the  country.  The  way  h-om  Ormathwaite 
to  the  Keswick  road,  has  fine  oaks  and  other 
trees  on  its  borders,  and  Grisedale  Pike  in  front. 
At  the  foot  of  a  wood  a  road  turns  to  the  nor<^ 
them  gate,  and  one  on  the  left  to  the  southern 
gate  before-mentioned.  At  the  above  separa- 
tion the  field  path  to  the  church  proceeds 
through  the  wood  in  a  direct  line. 

Returning  to  the  Threlkeld  road,  about  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  carding  mill  one  turns 
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down  to  Ormathwaite ;  or  one  leaving  that  hoose 
on  the  right,  either  on  horse  or  foot  to  Keswick. 

Ascending  towards  the  Gale,  the  woods  ap- 
pending to  the  premise^  at  Ormathwaite  richlv 
and  beautifully  assembled  are  rarely  equalled, 
either  as  viewed  in  connection  with  Derwent 
Water  and  its  barrier  mountains,  or  those  near 
Bassenthwaite.    Of  these  scenes,  of  those  near 
Skiddaw  Bank,  at  Low  Grove,  and  at  Apple- 
thwaite,  it  is  difficult  to  predicate :  though  with 
some  ]dkeness  to  others  when  seen  in  the  same 
direction,  each  has  its  peculiar  charms.    On  the 
ascent  to  the  Gale  an  occupation  road  turns  on 
the  right  to  Keswick.    At  every  step  up  the 
Gale  toe  component  features  become  less  fitted 
for  the  port  folio,  and,  though  still  good,  have 
much  of  the  bird's  eye  quality  from  its  t<9« 
Here  the  road  from  Keswick  to  the  summit  of 
Skiddaw  crosses  that  to  Threlkeld.  Advancing ; 
on  the  north,  with  LonscaleJ'eU  above  it,  is  the 
house  called  Lonscale,  to  which  a  road  turns 
at  the  end  of  a  plan  tot  ion  of  larches,     A  little 
further  on  the  right  is  the  I^onscale  road  to 
Keswick,  and  on  the  left  a  foot  way  to  Saddle- 
back.   Lower,  on  the  right  is  that  ancieet 
building  Brundholm,  having  a  road  to  Keswick 
from  Wescoe,  and  other  houses  at  its  front 
From  Brundholm,  the  descent  to  the  river  Glen*^ 
deraterra,  is  di^layed  in  a  rich  assemblage  of 
oak  trees,  and  water,  with  J^onscale  Fell  crown- 
ing the  whole.  If  not  degraded  by  the  Lonscale 
vprig^erv,  this  would  be  one  of  the  moat  de- 
]%htlul  local  scenes  observed  in  the  roimd. 
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From  tlie  bridge  appears  the  top  of  Grisedak 
Pike,  but  out  of  a  field  on  the  left  somewhat  up 
tb€^  hiU  its  upstretching  neighbours  are  pre- 
sented in  much  grandeur  over  the  profiise  woods 
bordArin^  the  weta.  At  Wescoe  not  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the  neigh* 
bourbood  up  to  Derwent  Fold,  and  High  Row» 
are  enchanting  presentations  of  the  Newlands 
mountains  superbly  exhibited  with  trees,  the 
joint  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  the 
landed  proprietors,  whose  forbearance  cf  the 
axe  has  preserved  this  charming  district  in  its 
present  beauty.  Proceeding  from  Wescoe  on 
the  ri^t,  is  Rudding,  a  capital  farm  house  com- 
manding a  good  view  of  the  vale  of  St.  John  y 
boonded  on  the  east  by  Wanthwaite  Crags,  and 
Helvellyn  j  and  on  the  west  by  Naddle  Fell. 
The  rc«d  near  Threlkeld  Town  Hea^,  joins 
that  from  Keswick  to  Penrith,  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  Keswick. 


ftSt  ^fta  Mftnh  BrQyjtr  to  C^rtHUrlv. 

This  excursion  is  on  the  Wigton  road  to  Great 
Crostiiwaite,  and  thence  by  Spooney  Grein  to 
Greta  Bank,  the  seat  of  William  Cidvert,  Esq. 
Or  nearer  and  ideasanter  from  Keswick  on  the 
Penrith  road  by  the  side  of  the  Greta  to 
the  bridge  belonging  to  Messrs.  Calvert  and 
Banks.  This  latter  meets  the  ^eatCrosthwaite 
road  at  the  Ujfp^  of  the  hill,  a  httle  short  of  Mr. 
Calvert's  house.  Hie  road  from  Great  Croslh* 
wait#  ^0  Greta  Bank  has  principally  in  side 
3  I  3 
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wwpect  Grata  Hallt  the  rendence  of  Robert 
Soutaeyy  Esq.  Poet  Laureat.  Frmn  Spooney 
Green  to  Greta  Bank,  little  can  be  observed  ex- 
cept out  of  the  fields  and  there  with  leas  to 
gratify  than  fimn  that  elegant  terrace  which  U 
part  of  the  new  ^iproach  by  Mr.  Calvert's 
bouse  to  Skiddaw. 

Greta  bank  has  a  commanding  view  of  the 
river  Greta,  the  town  and  vale  of  ICeswick,  and 
as  a  backjp;round  the  heights  of  Newlaads.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Greta  Bank,  deeply 
below  the  spectator  on  each  side  the  liver,  are 
Myrtle  Grove  and  the  cotton  works,  belooging 
to  Mr.  Hardisty.  Under  a  bank  of  wood,  the 
still  waters  above  and  the  agitated  waters  be- 
low the  wier  refreshingly  salute  the  eye.  Ches- 
nut  Hill,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dares,  with  the  wood- 
ed swell  extending  from  Castleri^^  by  Castle 
Head  to  Keswick,  and  the  lake,  and  the  moun- 
tains  of  Borrowdale,  Langdale,  and  Wastdale 
in  remote  distance,  is  a  splended  and  animating 
spectacle.  Onward  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
nver  viewed  retrospectively  would  be  rich  and 
beautiful,  if  at  the  next  cutting  the  downward 
woods  were  reduced  into  quantities  adapted  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  j  and  these  as 
in  many  other  places  muthX  be  done,  not  to. in- 
jure but  greatly  to  benefit  the  property. 

What  can  be  more  frightful  than  these  extea- 
sive  patches  of  brown  on  every  hand  staring  the 
travdler  in  the  face,  in  those  hilly  countries 
where  indiscriminate  prostratiop  is  the  univer- 
sal practice.   Such  a  patch  when  of  large  dimen- 
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sion  18  often  displayed  to  the  ruin  of  the  most 
ezquiiBite  combinations!  which  aided  by  the  art 
of  beauty  would  give  a  perfection  to  the  face  of 
nature  as  yet  seemingly  little  known.  To  the 
junction  of  the  present  road  with  that  from  Bas- 
senthwaite  over  the  Gale  from  Threlkeldt  the 
woods  generally  obscure  the  mountains.  Hence 
the  road  passmg  Brundholm,  and  the  bridge 
over  Glenderaterra  to  Threlkeld  has  already 
been  described* 


Greta  Hall,  partially  sheltered  from  the  sub- 
lime by  treest  ascending  steeply  from  the  Greta* 
has  its  prospects  chiefly  on  the  lovely.  **  One 
softened  blaze  of  beauty  burst  upon  my  eyes. 
The  window  commanded  an  entire  view  of  two 
noble  lakes^— Derwent  Water  and  Bassenth- 
waitCy  and  a  rich  wooded  valley,  by  which  they 
are  separated  from  each,  and  yet,  bound  toge« 
ther  by  a  river  that  covers  it  with  fertility  and 
verdure.  Vast  ranges  of  mountains  terminated 
,the  prospect  at  the  head  of  the  higher  lake^ 
while  the  blue  waters  of  Bassenthwaite  seem  to 
die  away  in  .the  skies.  I  gazed  on  the  tran-* 
scendent  Umdscape,  and  then .'' 


Jntmmft  of  Xatdffir. 

Though  the  road  from  Mr.  Calvert's,  on  the 
side  of  Latrigg  to  its  junction  with  the  accus« 
tomed  Sluddaw  rood  by  Spooney  Green^  is  for 
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its  eye  ranges  almost  unequalled,  yet,  as  the 
objects  encircling  the  summit  of  Latrigir,  or  as 
presented  on  its  southern  side,  a  little  Oistaace 
from  the  top  have  been  long  celebrated,  they  will 
be  here  noticed* 

The  best  way  to  the  top  of  Latrigg  is  on  the 
last  of  Mr.  Calvert's  occupation  roads,  whidi, 
on  the  approach  to  Skiddaw  is  that  nearest  the 
Gale.  This  road  ascends  precipitously,  and  has 
Keswick  and  its  environs  amusingly  in  view  to 
an  angle  of  the  fence,  where  on  a  turn  at  right 
angles,  on  the  side  of  another  fence  is  the  way 
to  the  highest  ground  on  Latrigg. 

From  the  crown  of  the  hill  may  be  seen  the 
following  mountains,  which  are  the  loftiest  in 
England :  Skiddaw,  Saddleback,  Helvdlyn,  Bow 
Fell,  Scafell  High  Man,  or  Pikes,  GaUe  and 
Gfasmire. 

Not  the  High  Man  but  Skiddaw's  first  is  here 
imposed  on  the  sight,  but  on  Saddleback  all  its 
Pikes,  and  Lonscale  Fell  connecting  those  as* 
piring  heights.  Helvellyn  and  the  round  heads 
northward  to  Wantliwaite  Crags  neared  by 
Stiicket  Dodd,  which  separates  St.  John's  from 
Naddle  Vale*  I'he  country  descried  betw«^i 
Saddleback  and  Wanthwaite  Crws,  reaches 
beyond  Threlkeld  and  the  Mell  Fells  to  the 
high  lands  in  Westmorland.  Derwent  Water 
appears  map-like,  but  the  mountains  on  its  south 
where  Scaiell  High  Mate  stands  pre-eminent, 
are  displayed  in  sublimity— -Derwent  Water  is 
observed  connected  with  Bassenthwaite  by  the 
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silvery  wanderings  of  the  river  Derwent,  from 
nvhose  borders  the  eye  dilates  with  rapture  by 
the  cultivated  recesses  of  the.mountains  of  New- 
landSf  Braithwaite,  and  Thornthwaite,  to  the 
craggy  uplands  at  their  heads.  Bassenthwaite 
on  the  north-west,  is  gradually  lost  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fruitful  plains  of  Crosthwaite, 
between  Barf  and  Withop  on  the  left,  and  Dodd, 
the  vassal  of  the  l<^ty  Skiddaw,  on  the  right. 

«  Hence  to  the  Greta  the  lands  are  rounded  in 
the  segmait  of  a  lai^  circle,  and  the  full  scope 
and  cmurms  of  the  river  with  its  wooded  banks, 
are  well  appreciated  from  a  field  below  the  fence, 
where,  deeply  engulphed  on  its  verse,  are  the 
engines  of  trade,  rising  from  which,  on  each 
side  appear  the  retirements  of  Greta  Bank,  and 
Chesnut  Hill.  At  the  end  of  a  railing  on  the 
brink  of  a  tremendous  rock,  the  features  of  this 
expanded  vale  in  new  and  elegant  combination, 
have  fresh  attractions,  and  Uiough  this  is  the 
most  impressive  stand  on  Latrigg,  yet,  east- 
ward, the  whole  again  pleasingly  assoaated,  is  a 
grateful  fiurewell  to  this  solemnly  and  stupen- 
dously surrounded  scene  of  animated  fertility. 
This  point  is  a  shore  distance  from  the  planta- 
tion of  larches  on  the  way  from  the  Gsde  to  the 
bridge  over  Glenderaterra,  which  having  enter- 
ed, the  party  may  return  on  various  lines ;  or 
on  Mr.  Calvert's  road  from  any  of  the  last  de- 
scribed places  to  Keswick^ 
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From  Keswick  by  Brow  Top  it  is  a  very  ]Aea« 
sant  walk  on  the  edge  of  Castlerigg  oommoo  to 
Chesnut  Hill,  and  thence  to  Keswick  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Greto  by  the  Penrith  road*  making 
a  round  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Or  at  a  turn  to 
the  left  from  the  Ambleside  road»  at  an  angle 
of  the  common,  may  be  observed  a  stile  in  the 
wall,  and  a  foot  path  which  leads  by  Brigham  to 
Keswick.  This  last  pretty  walk  leaves  Chesnut 
Hill,  on  the  right. 


Brums  Cemple. 

These  stones  are  situate  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
one  mile  and  three-quarters  on  the  road  horn 
Keswick  to  Penrith,  and  perhaps,  one  hundred 
yards  from  that  and  the  cross  road  leading  to 
the  ancient  Castle  on  Castlerigg. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  description  runs  thus. 
<<  This  circle  is  composed  of  stones,  of  various 
forms,  natural  and  unhewn,  as  collected  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  but  from  what  lands  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture,  most  of  them  being  of  a 
species  of  granite.  The  stones  are  50  in  number, 
set  in  a  form  not  exactly  circular,  the  diameter 
being  thirty  paces  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty- 
two  from  north  to  south ;  at  the  side  a  small 
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.  tticleftun  49  .ibmed  witbin  the  ikicb  (7  in  iieam 
makinir  qvi .  obloiig  ^quac^e  in  €OtD}UActiaE»  .widi 
the  iuitMife  stMeSif  acfven  Bacfs  ia  k»fth ;  Mid 
three  in  width  within*  Uere  probably  «tood 
the  pMuliary  eanoiiimry  or  bo|y  o^  holies.  On 
the  opposite  quarter  three  {Micea  without  the 
line,  a  square  stone  is  iifced  appesM^ing  like 
the  foot  of  such  a  column  as  is  seen  at  the  Sal- 
keld  monument  broken  o£  The  stones  form- 
ing the  oiHwaf^  line  aie  many  <if  them  standing 
erect ;  sonie  of  the  smaller  ones  are  fallen, 
and^  the  4M>e  abservatioH*  is  to  be  madoi  as  to 
this  appearance  rof  eatraaees  at  Salkeld*  Tbe 
stones  here  'are  of  vaorious  aisMS  some  of  the 
largest  of  those'  standing  bdng  near  eight  feel 
in  height  and  fifteen  fisetm  circumierenee.  The 
aingiilBrity ,  aoticed .  in  tbe  .moiKraient  is  the  re* 
cess  on  the  eaeftem  side  ;''■  and  on  which  Mn 
Pedtf^nt  remarks  that  ^  The  cause  that  Ahis  rooess 
was  placed  on.  the  east  side,  seems  to  ari^  from 
the  respect  paid  fay  the  ancient  natives  of  this 
isle  to  that  beneficent  kuakiarytthe  siw ;  not 
.eriginally  an  idolatrous  respect,  but  merely  as 
a  symbol  <  of,  the  glorious  ail  seeing  Being  its 
great  Creator/'. 

From  these  stones  is  seen  the  whole  en^w- 
diflg  ceuntry ;  Skiddaw,  Lonscale  Fell,  JL^ittle- 
49iM  Pike,  Saddleback,  and  its  foot  XhreMd.-- 
Mali  Fell  beyond  Wandiwaite  CragSi  an4  »thence 
-the  range  to  Helvellyn ;  elegantly  neared,  oy 
Strioket  Dodd,  the  Great  How,  and  the  Bend 
on  Leaths  Water.  Still  nearer  afe  Pale  bottom 
saad  Gwsey  foot  On  the  right  of  tbe  Ben4» 
Iron  Cn^  Dodd,  with  the  Nest;  ander  it» 
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Bleabeity  FeH^  Pott  Crag  and  Wallow  Crag,  all 
observed  over  the  brawny  ahoaldera  of  Castle<« 
rigg.  Maiden  Moor»  Dale  Head,  Hindi^arth, 
Aiicin  Knott,  CauBey  Pike,  in  Newlands.  High 
Stile  and  Knott  Rigg,  in  Bottermere.  Barrow, 
Grasmire,  Grisedafe  Pike,  Whinlatter,  Withop,* 
Latrigg,  and  again  Skiddaw. 

€tt  tf  astle  m  tf  flsttedss^ 

-  The  nearest  way  to  the  place  whete  this  Cas- 
tle is  supposed  to  have  stood,  is  on  the  Amble-^ 
side  road  one  mile ;  and  thence  on  the  Amble^ 
side  road  through  the  village  of  Castlertgg ;  but 
that  from  the  Druids  Temple  is  on  the  highest 
ground  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there 
crossing  the  Ambleside  road  it  leaves  the  Nest 
a  little  on  the  left ;  at  the  end  of  about  half  a 
mile  more  it  joins  the  ancient  road  by  Castie- 
rigg,  just  mentioned,  from  which  it  is  a  fe^ 
hundred  yards  to  the  union  of  the  did  and  new 
xoads  near  the  second  mile-stone  from  Keswick. 
Descending  towards  this  junction-  in  the  soiA 
them  comer  of  the  first  neld  on  the  right,  Brt 
foundations  said  to  be  those  where  anciently 
stood,  the  castle  of  the  family  of  De  Derwent 
Water,  but  if  these  paltry  stones  were  those  on 
which  their  fabric  was  erected  it  could  not  hfive 
'been  of  great  importance.  Its  situation,  how- 
ever,  on  the  5.ide  of  a  rocky  declivitv  while 
receiving  the  morning  and  the  noontide  sun 
protected  it  from  the  northem  tempest;  and 
commanding  views  of  craggy  elevations  beyond 
ihe  beautiful  valley  at  its  foot,  was  fitted  by  nar 


ture  a/i  the,  seat  of  opulence  and  power,  and^ 
when  fortifiedf  w  a  aecure  retreat  from  mau- 
rading  depredators. 


.  Tlie  cpiurt^&y  <if  Mr.  Calverjt  and  Mr.  Banks 
in  aUowiiig  atranjgera  a  pjossage  over  Qreta  Bank 
bridflpei.hai iMraiaked  a  new.  and  highly  interest* 
ing  !pot*way  to  Siaddlehack.  This  road,  having 
crossed  tli^.  Greta,  is  by  Greta  Bank,  the  seat 
of  William  Calvert,  Esq.  on  the  Threlke^d  road 
to  the  brii^  of  a  precipice  on  the  left,  rising 
above  tbeGlefderafcerifi,.^  short  distance  from 
the  bridgt. ,  Here  are  two  steep  descents  to  the 
riyer,  tbe .  firsts  i  so  rugged  and  narrow  as  to  be 
somewhat  dangerous ;  the  best  is  that  where 
Brundholm,  an  ancient  farm-bouse,  is  on  the 
ri^ht.  The  way  across  the  river  is  by  a  wooden 
bridge  to  Derwent  Fold,  and  thepce  thrpugh 
fields  to  Hi^h  Row  £nd,  the  west  of  a  lioie  of 
farms  reachmg  to  Threlkeld.  This  last  house 
is  a  bold  foreground  to  Derwent  Water,  with 
Castlehead,  and  the  Newlands  and  Butteimere 
mountains. 

The  horse  road  from  Keswick  to  l^dleback, 
is'on  the  Penrith  road  to  Threlkeld  Tpifn  bead ; 
th^e,  in  an  acute  turq  tp  the  left,  it  is  by  Higb 
BJow  to  the  foot  road  at  the  place  ahove-mei^ 
tioned.  Henee,  the  waj^  is  09  the  left  a  little 
distance  by .  the  side  o^  the  mil},  and  t^b^  on 
,tbe  rigb^  up  a  delightful  road  .ei)t  by  th|e  shep- 
b^d's  ov  the  mountain,  here  galled  High  Ro^ 
a'M  a 


P^.  The*  early  part'of  this  p^tlr  beitig  floft  wmA 
grassy,  19  a  great  acicoinfnodatioii  to  pedes* 
trians ;  as  the  trackless  side  of  a  steep  Mil  is 
painful  to  travel.  At  a  stone-auarry  it  turns 
to  the  left,  and  becomes  gradually  worse,  and 
is  presently  lost  •  Near  the  4yiarry,  with  High 
Row  End  in  front,  there  is  a  capital  view  over 
the  Or«t%  to  the  Fells  of  l^Wtands,  Butter- 
mere  and  Crammock.  On  4osi*g  the'  tmek, 
rather  than  proceed  direet  tortleslmlppoipt^ 
Bamed  Knott  Crag,  in  pMspect  on*  the  r^^  it 
i*  best  to  gain  it  in  circditoiis^wihditag^on  the 
teft.  '  From  Knott  Crag,  there  i9  sf  view  oFthe 
sea  near  Ulverstone,  through  the*  fMerseetiona 
of  HeWeUyn  mA  Sleet  A»U.  linthwi^  Pik^ 
i^  the  hiffhest  point  en  Sitddlebaek,  but  en  the 
way  to  it  uot&  Knott  'Ora^  twopoiDts  are  paaaed 
e^led,  Lite  f^ll  Md  Priest  Maiu  From  Friest 
MaDh,  ff  sharp  rid^e  in  sudden  feiiniings  Mk  te 
Knott  AHer,  li  round  knoH^;  rnkter  whicfr»  in 
a  broad  and*  even,  though  steep  inelin«tio«^ 
is  Knott  AlUtt  Flain^'  whose  nortfr  edge  is  met 
by  another  ftom  Knott  Crag; 

From  Liirthwaite  Pike»  one  of  the>8lkBq>%Teu 
ken  edges  peculiar  to  the  southern  side  m  Sad^ 
dleback^  descends  to  the  apex  of  Hall  Fell,  a 
steep^iriaffgbJkr  ph)t,  (lading  on  its  north-nde  a 
iIeief^Tttvitl«  dalled  Mitldle  Tbn^,  down  whick 
the  wat^el^  ure  hurried  by  6ato  OHl  to  the  river 
G1«^ffd\e4ra^k^n.;  'Deeplybelow  thift  spectator, 
at  th6  feet  of  }Mi  Fell*  iippears  Threlkeld,  with 
its  whit^'chureh,  ahd  a  rich  euhiVat{6n>  thence 
exttoding  to' St.  Jbhn''^'  and  Naddl^,  %kMe  two 
vates  bei^g^  separated  b^  NadeReFIH^^  marked 
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at  its  top  by  Stricket  DodcL  Beyond  Nad. 
die  Fett,  are  St  John's  Rock,  Gkreat  How  and 
RaTen  Crag,  wHhr  a  pleasing  peep  at  Leath^ 
Water,  and  at  Us  liead  Steel  Fell,  and  Wyth- 
bnm  Dale  Head,  distanced  by  the  sublime  felh 
of  Conistcm,  shewing  on  their  leit  a  stripe  of 
sea.  The- grand  and  furrowed  ridge  droendk 
itig  from  Priest  Man,  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  tlie  softened  features  of  the  distant  mount- 
tamr;  hme  exhibited  in  several  distinct  ranges. 
first  OR  Castlerigg,  the  High  SezU  Bieaberry 
Felf  and  Wallow  Crag  Pike.  The  second  line, 
Wythbum  Head,  Gkranffe  Fell,  Castle  Craj^i 
6ate>  Crag,  BIca  Crag,  Gat^brils,  Bolting  £nd^ 
CauMf  Fikev  Scar  Crag,  Sail,  aad  in  the  direc«- 
of  Cat-beUaand Causey  Pike,  Decwent  Waten. 
In  the  tbird  range.  High  Raise,  Sei^eant  Cra^^, 
^Rosthwaiie  Cam,  Ceom  Head,  Glvamara,  the 
How,  Great  Ett^  Sty  Head  Tarn,  Fleetwitb, 
Dale  Head,  Hinds  Garth,  and  Robinson,  and 
and  in  tbe  fourth  and  last  distance,  Wrynose, 
Crinde  Cra^s,  Bow  Feli,  Hanging  Knott,  III 
CragSi  Scaiell  High  Man,  Scuiiefi,.  Lingmeli 
Crags,  .Great  Gable,  Kirk  Fell,  Black  Sai, 
Pillar,  Steeple,  High  Crag,  Red  Pike,  Starling 
Dodd,  and  immediately  over  the  high  peak^ 
called  Priest  Man,  Sail,  III  Crags  and  Grasmire. 
Through  an  opening  formed  by  Priest  Man,  and 
a»  process  oik  the  right,  finely  aspires  Grisedate 
Pikei  The  tops  ot'  Lonscale  Fell,  Littledale 
Pike  and  Skidd  aw,  are  shewn  ovier  the  rounded 
northenl  side  of  Saddleback,  and  between  Grise^ 
dale  Pike  add  J^ohscale  Fell,  an  aerial  portioii 
of  the  ^t  coundry  stretching  fram  Whitehaven 
,to  WoiinDgton,  with  tlie  ocean  giving  an  hori^ 
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zontal  finish  to  the  perspective.  From  Skiddaw, 
in  a  circuit  by  tlie  High  Pike*  in  Caldbeck, 
Carrock,  Souter  Fell,  aad  Saddlebacki  is  that 
immense  moorknd  contaiiliRg,  perhaps^  thirty 
thousand  acres,  diiefly  appropriated  to  the  pas- 
turage of  sheep.  Some  of  this  land  seems  capa- 
ble of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  Calva»  a 
round  topped  hill,  is  in  the  middle  of  thia  forest, 
and  beyond  it,  having  on  each  side  Saddleback 
and  the  High  Kke,  appears  an  extensive  reach 
of  Soiway  Frith,  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining 
coast,  with  Scruffel^  the  loftiest  of  the  soothem 
liigh  lands.  On  the  western  «id  of  Saddlebackp 
aTOUt  600  yards  from  Linthwaite  Pike»  is  Atkin« 
son's  Man.  Five  miles  from  the  spectator,  on 
the  rigiit  of  Atkinson's  Man,  is  Canock  Fett. 
Carlisle  may  be  discovered  in  the  direction  of 
their  intersections.  Fr<Hn  Soiway  Frith,  the 
eye  travels  over  one  long  extended  stripe  of 
field  land,  to  Swarth  Fell,  at  the  foot  of  UJls 
Water,  including,  in  addition  to  Carlisle^  many 
towns  and  villages,  amoi^st  these  standing  con* 
spicuous  are,  renrith  and  High  Hesket,  with 
Tarn  Wadling  at  its  side.  On  the  risht  of 
Penrith,  Brougham  Castle,  Dacre  CasUe  and 
church,  and  lastly,  Lowther  Castle,  whose  ele- 
gant turrets  and  spires,  may  be  plainly  distin- 
guished throuffh  a  good  telescope.  This  vaat 
range  of  populated  fertility  is  backed  by  a  line 
of  hills,  of  which,  the  most  evident  is  Croaa 
Fell,  seen  over  Penrith.  Half  way  from  Low- 
ther Castle,  and  on  its  rieht,  are  the  two  Mell 
Fells,  succeeded  by  Swarth  Fell,  Birk  Fell,  and 
Place  Fell,  and  still  more  remote,  Martindale 
Forest,  Kidstay  Pike,  and  High  Street,  near 
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Haws  Water.  In  extreme  distance,  beyond  thd 
easy  swelling  eminences, '  reaching  from  Dock^ 
ray  to  Wanthwaite  Crags,  appear  Hill  Bell,  in 
Kentmere,  Cotddale  Fell,  Kirkstooe  Dodd*and 
Scandale  Fell,  near  Ambleside,  with  a  very  far  * 
removed 'flat,  descried  between  Colddale  and 
Kirkstone.***St.  Sunday  Crag  at  the  head  of 
UUs  Water,  Fairfield  at  the  head  of  Rydal,  hav- 
ing Catchedecam  on  its  right,  beyond  the  line 
extending  from  Wanthwaite  Crags  to  Helveliyn, 
fini^  this  extraordiary  circle  of  objects. 

in  one  excursion  to  Saddleback,  the  writer 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Otley^  of  Keswick— » 
first,  to  Linthwaite  Pike,  and  afterwards,  to 
Scales  Tarn. 

>  At  the  base  of  an  enormous  perpendicular 
roek,  toiled  Tarn  Crag,  dependiiig  from  the 
high  iand,  lying  between  Liothwaite  Pike  and 
Atkinson's  Mao,  is  Scales  Tarn,  a  little  lakev 
which  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  Has 
excited  considerable  curiosity. 

From  Linthwaite  Pike,  on  the  above  excur- 
sion, on  a  soft  green  turf,  we  desoended  steeply, 
first  southward,  and  then  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion' to  the  Tarn,  a  beautiful  circular  piece  of 
transparent  Water,  with  a  well:  defined  shore. 
Here'  we  found  ourselves  engulphed  in  a  bason 
of  steeps,  having  Tarn  Crag  on  the  north,  the 
rocks  falling  from  Sharp  ^ge,  on  the  east, 
and  on  the  west,  the  sofl  turf,  on  which  we  had 
made  our  downward  progress.  These  side 
gounds,  in  pleasant  grassy  baaksi  verge  to  the 
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stream  iasiiing  from  tke  lake }  ^heoce  A%ve  h 
a  chflrmlop;  opeiiing  to  the  towtioi*  Pevitii  ; 
and  Cross  Fell  seen  in  extreme  distanoe*  Wish- 
ing to  ivary  eiur  line,  in  returning  to  the  place 
'  we  had  left,  we'Crossed  thestoeatiu  and  cem^ 
nenced  a  steep « ascent,,  at  the  foot  of  Shaqp 
£d^.  We  had  not  gone  £u*y  before  we  were 
aware  that  our  journey  weiikl  be  attended  witb 
perils;  the  passage  gradu^y  gtei^  narrower, 
and  the  declivity  on  each  hand^  awluUy  predpt- 
tons.  From  walking  erect,  we  were  redmced.  to 
the  necessity  either  of  bestriding  the  ridge,  or 
of  moving  on  oae  of  its  sidies  with  eMir  hatds 
lying  over  the  top,  as  a  security  against  turn*- 
bUng  into  the  tarn,  on  the  kA,  iir  into  airigh** 
ful  guUey  on  the  right,  both  of  immense  dep&«-< 
sometimes  we  thought  it  prudent  to  return,  but 
thatseemediinroanly,  and  we  proceeded.;  think- 
ing with  Shakspear  that  ^<  Dangers  retreat  when 
boldly  they  are  confronted/'  Mr.  Otle$r  was 
th^  leader,  who  on  gaining  steady  footing,  lobk^* 
«d  back  on  the  writer,  who  he  perceived  .viewing 
at  leisure  from  his  saddle,  the  remailider  of 
his  upward  course.  On  better  ground  they 
had  a  retrospect  on  Sharp  edge,  which  is  the 
narrowest  ridge  on  Saddleback,* or  any  otlier 
north  of  Engiand  monntaio ;  in  piaces^  its  top 
is  composed  of^  iKiose  stodes  and  earth,  aad  the 
stepping  on  the  sides  being  as  &ithles8|M-the 
top ;  the  Sharp  Edge  expeidition,  has  less  df 
safety  to  recommend  it  than  aingularity,  Mr. 
Clark  in  his  surv^  of  the  lakes  observes,  of 
Mr.  Gray  that  '*  His  tender  melancholy  and 
delicate  muse  delighted  to  spoil  in  sunny  valeiw 
or  to  recline  under  the  shade  of  the  spreading 
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oak  ;  listening  to  the  warbling  of  the  feathered 
choir  over  his  head,  o];the  tinUing  of  the  stream 
that  ran  purling  at  his  feet."  If  Mr.  Gray  neg- 
lected Borrowdale  from  its  fancied  horrors,  pro- 
bably he  had  been  horror  struck  on,  mounting 
Sharp  Edge;  but  the  intrepid  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
poet,  not  less  delicately  attached  to.  sunny  vales, 
umbrageous  trees,  and  cr^rstal  fountains,  like 
iEneas  with  his  father  Anduses  on  his  shoulders, 
would  have  borne  in  safety  his  father  Gray  upon 
his  back,  over  this  razor-like  ridge,  from  the  fal- 
ling stream  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Some  persons  say  that  Threlkeld  Fell,  not  Sad^ 
dleback,  is  the  name  of  the  whole  mass  of  moun- 
tain, and  that  Saddleback,  is  only  that  partic- 
ular saddle-like  part,  reaching  from  Linthwaite 
Pike  to  Atkinson's  Man,  otmirs  give  the  name 
of  Blencarthur  to  the  whole  body,  but,  perhaps, 
Blencarthur  or  Blenchiter,  is  most  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  cavity  surrounding  the  Tarn,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
from  the  lava  every- where  found  on  its  borders. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  a  party  who  visited 
this  tarn  in  1793.  They  began  their  ascent  on 
Scales  Fell,  and  the  description  by  one  of  them 
runs  thus.  '<  When  we  had  ascended  about  a 
mile,  one  of  our  party  on  looking  round  was  so 
astonished  with  tne  diflferent  appearance  of  ob- 
jects in  ,  the  valley  so  far  beneath  us,  that  he 
declined  proceeding.  We  had  not  gone  much 
farther  when  another  was  taken  ill,  and  wished 
to  loose  blood  and  return.  I  was  almost  ready 
to  give  up  my  project,  which  I  should  have 
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done  with  great  reluctance,  as  the  day  was 
reinarkablv  favourable,    and  exhibited  eve^ 
(scene  to  the  greatest  advanti^.    Mr.  Clement 
(the  conductor)  assured  us,  n  we  proceeded  a 
uttle  way,  we  should  find  a  resting  place,  where 
the  second  de&ulter  might  recover  the  effects  of 
the  jonmey*   After  labouring  another  half  hour 
wegained  the  mar^nof  an  immense  cavity,  in  the 
aideof  the  mountain,  the  bottom  of  which  formed 
^  a  wide  bason,  and  was  filled  with  water,  that  from 
our  station  looked  black,  though  smooth  as  glass, 
covering  the  space  of  many  acres«    It  is  said  to 
be  so  deep  that  the  sun  never  shines  upon  it, 
and  that  the  reflection  of  the  stars  ma^  be  seen 
therein  at  noonday,  but  this'  was  a  curiosity  we 
did  not  enjoy/' 

Scales  Tarn  is  generally  sunless ;  and  when 
illuminated  it  is  in  the  morning,  and  chiefty 
through  the  aperture,  formed  by  the  running  wa- 
ters, m  the  direction  of  Penrith.    <<  Winding 
round,  and  keeping  the  cavity  on  our  right,  we 
attained  the  ridge  or  summit  of  a  rock,  where 
we  found  a  passage,  three  or  four  yards  broad ; 
on  .the  right  the  descent  to  the  lake  looked 
truly  awfiD,  whilst  the  steep  rocks  on  the  other 
side  were  lofty,  and  not  to  be  climbed  by  human 
steps*    This  passage  some  hundred  yards  in 
length,  may  be  compared  to  a  bridge  coverec 
with  grass.^'     It  was  on  this  grassy  bridge  thai 
Otley  and  Oreen  commenced  their  *<  awful  de 
scent^'  to  the  lake.    The  following  may  serv< 
as  a  caution  to  strangers  not  to  explore  difi9 
cult  places  in  any  but  settled  weatner  ;  with 
out  a  guide.    <<  We  walked  b^ck  by  the  aid 
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next  to  the  hke»  but  to  \oclk  down  from  tbedce, 
was  so  terrible,  I  could  not  endure  it  a  momenta 
We  perceived  from  thence  that  my  compatiioB« 
whom  we  had  left,  was  laid  upon  the  ground ; 
I  presBed  the  guide  to  hasten  to  him^  but  he 
renised,  alledging  that  a  fog  waa  rising,  and 
would  be  very  hazardous  for  me  to  explore  my 
way  alone  down  the  mountain.  In  a  short 
time  we  were  enveloped  in  a  very  dense  vapour, 
80  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  near  to  each 
other ;  the  sudden  change  was  almost  incredi- 
ble. It  was  with  difficult  we  regained  the 
passage  or  dry  bridge,  which  we  missed  on 
several  attemnt8»  and  one  incautious  step  would 
have  plunged  us  into  the  horrid  abyss.  The 
fog  soon  afler  dispersed  as  precipitately  as  it 
came  on,  and  left  us  under  a  serene  sky.^' 

Scales  Tarn,  is  not  the  only  place  cele- 
brated as  reflecting  the' stars  at  noonday* 
**  Bowscale  Tarn,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  *^  is  a  lake 
near  a  mile  in  circumference,  three  miles  north 
east  of  Scales  Tarn,  on  the  side  of  a  high  moun^ 
tain,  so  strangely  surrounded  with  a  more  emi* 
nently  amphitheatrical  ridge  of  quarry  rocks^ 
that  It  excluded  the  benefit  of  the  sun  for  at 
least  four  months  in  the  middle  of  winter  $  but 
this  is  not  its  only  singularity.  Several  of  the 
most  credible  inhabitants  thereabouts  affirmiag 
that  they  frequently  see  stars  in  it  at  midday  : 
but  in  order  to  discover  that  phenomenon 
the  firmament  must  be  perfectly  clear,  the  air 
stable,  and  the  water  unagitated.  These  cir- 
cumstances  not  concurrins  at  the  time  I  was 
there,  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  that  sight, 
9  N  3 
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and  of  recommending  it  to  the  naturalist  upon 
my  own  occular  evidence*  The  spectator  must 
be  placed  at  least  two  hundred  yards  above  the 
lake,  and  as  much  below  the  summit  of  the 
semiambient  ridge ;  and  as  there  are  other  high 
mountains,  which  in  that  position  may  break 
and  deaden  the  solar  rays,  I  can  only  give  an 
implicit  credit  to  the  power  of  their  agency, 
till  I  am  convinced  oi  their  effects,  and  am 
qualified  to  send  it  better  recommended  to  the 
public/* 

If  the  starry  firmament  is  ever  during  day- 
light reflected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  lakes, 
envolved  in  inverted  cones  of  crags ;  Mr.  Otley 
and  the  writer  like  the  above  explorists,  have 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  their  visits  to  such 
places ;  and  of  the  reality  of  these  spectacles, 
they  must  think  doubtingly  till  favoured  by 
visual  demonstration. 

Saddleback  in  its  original  state  was  probably 
as  round  as  the  Wester  Mell  Fell ;  its  northern 
side  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  in  striking  con- 
trast  to  that  so  grandly  and  ruggedly  broken 
down  towards  the  south.  The  smiling  v^e- 
tation  at  its  foot,  and  the  animated  features  of 
the  middle  and  distant  high  lands  as  obser\'ed 
on  the  walk  from  Knott  Crag,  by  Lile  Felt, 
Priest  Man,  and  Linthwaite  Pike  to  Atkinson's 
Man,  present  a  succession  of  the  most  amusing 
assemblages  in  the  country. 
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malit  from  ittiADirit,  httmttn  CaiftUrtsfi: 
anti  CastUf^rao  to  KSIatrrctisr  ISanit. 


Having  passed  the  turnpike-gate,  at  the  hot* 
torn  of  the  Brow  Top  hill,  a  road  turns  off  at  the 
right  to  the  woods  of  Wateredge  Bank.    This 
walk,  which  even  at  every  step,  is  invariably 
too  rich  or  too  poor  in  distance  or  in  foreground, 
has  nevertheless  many  charms,  and  is  deserving 
attention.     At  the  end  of  three  straight  lines 
and  two  turnings,  the  first  on  the  left  and  the 
second  on  the  right,  the  road  arrives  at  Broc- 
klebeck,  a  stream  running  from  Castlerigg  and 
crossing  the  Borrowdale  road,  at  the  south  side 
of  the  field  adjoining  Castlehead.  This  approach 
to  Wateredge  Bank,  is  sparing  in  amusement, 
till  it  reaches  Brocklebeck,  there  a  back  pros- 
pect of  the  town  and  church,  flanked  on  the 
west  and  east  by  the  Castlehead  woods  and  Brow 
Top,  and  presenting  Bassenthwaite  Water,  envi« 
roned  by  Barf  and  Withop  on  the  south,  and 
Dodd  on  the  north,  would  be  a  pleasant  assem* 
blage  if  ^ced  by  near  ground  trees.    Hence 
the  road  is  through  a  wood,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  passage  over  the  beck  to  the  high 
grounds  overlooking  Keswick.    After  crossing 
two  gates,  is  a  second  passage  leading  by  the 
head  of  Derwent  Park  to  the  first  milestone  on 
the  Ambleside  road.    But  the  continuation  of 
the  proposed  walk,  is  over  a  field  on  the  right 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive 
woods  of  Wateredge  Bank,  whence  rise  the  im« 
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mense  rocks  of  Castlerigg ;  one  seen  from  this 
road  is  Wallow  Crag,  with  Falcon  Crag  beyond 
it,  and  more  remote  the  Fells  of  Borrowdale. 
Grisedale  Pike  is  here  a  noble  object,  and  great- 
ly assisted  by  the  hills  stretching  from  it  to  the 
lake,  and  by  others  on  itssides,butof  this  view 
little  more  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  Nature  it 
is  true,  in  the  formation  of  the  lake,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  intermediate  lands,  haa  done 
much,  and  if  man  had  given  **  nature  to  advan- 
tage drest''  then  had  this  view  been  the  most 
lovely  in  the  neighbourhood  (^Derwent  Water. 
But  to  see  bare  fields  separated  from  a  ^e 
spriggery,  scarcely  less  than  naif  a  mile  in  length 
as  a  middle  ground  (foreground  there  is  none) 
to  some  of  the  finest  forms  around  Derwent 
Water,  is  singularly  to  bedeplored.  This  straight 
lined  plantation  claims  a  share  in  the  Grisedale 
combination,  but  a  larger  in  that  of  Borrow*^ 
dale,  extending  there  from  lefl  to  right.  From 
the  gate  opening  into  Uie  wood  in  retrospect 
again  appears  Keswick,  but  neither  on  the  di- 
rect line  towards  it,  nor  on  the  bank  upon  the 
right  of  that  line  stands  a  tree ;  though  in 
a  vast  lump  at  Castlehead,  hundreds  on  the 
lefU 

This  road,  hitherto  so  prodigal  in  its  display 
of  mountains,  on  entering  the  wood  holds,  them 
in  complete  obscurity.  A  walk  through  a  forest 
q£  many  sorts  of  trees,  even  if  wanting  the  ac* 
companiaments  of  rock,  of  mountain,  or  of  dis- 
tance, furnishcfs  the  contemplative  mind  with 
many  recreations :  but  this  is  the  tntricacr^  of 
the  ramifications  of  iu  branches  adds  the  out- 
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topping  Crags  upon  the  left,  displaying  almost 
in  the  spite  of  the  art  of  ruin,  the  most  stupen- 
dously accompanied  range  around  the  lake.  This 
part  of  the  walk  through  the  wood,  perhaps  half 
a  mile,  gains  the  Borrowdale  road  at  the  end  of 
a  row  of  grand  larches,  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  Keswick.  Probably  this  excursion  may 
be  equally  amusing  if  commenced  on  the  Bor- 
rowdale  rather  than  the  Ambleside  road,  as  it 

£Ves  at  a  burst  Grisedale  Pike  beyond  the  is- 
nds }  and,  (all  the  way  in  prospect  from  the 
wood  to  the  turnpike  road)  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick and  Bassenthwaite  Water  in  distance. 
Glorious  would  be  these  scenes  if  aided  by  aged 
trees,  and  presented  in  those  rich  combinations 
so  imperiously  demanded  by  the  immovable 
beauties  of  the  creation,  over  which,  thank  God; 
as  objects  of  simple  grandeur,  the  earthly  mind- 
ed have  no  controuL 


Highly  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital  stewards, 
an  excellent  path  has  been  cut  and  conducted 
out  of  the  Borrowdale  road  half  a  mile  from 
Keswick,  by  a  winding  ascent,  to  the  summit  of 
Castlehead.  The  commencement  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  public  road,  and  on  the  side  of  a 
hedge,  having  on  the  left  a  superb  view  of  the 
townof  Keswick,  the  church,  and  Bassenthwaite, 
here  more  painter*like  than  from  the  elevated 
station  soon  to  be  noticed.  This  walk,  though 
steep,  is  greatly  relieved  by  several  angular  tra- 
verses, which  have  rendered  it  a  pleasant  and 
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safe  aveoue  to  the  fine  scenes  to  be  observed  tt 
its  end. 

From  two  benches,  planted  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  spectator  looks  over  the  soft  bosom  of 
the  lake  full  into  the  gorge  of  Borrowdale»  which 
is  the  grand  aspect.  Trees,  judiciously  hiding 
Lonscale  Fell,  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 

{panorama,  likewise  prevent  the  north-east  winds 
rem  **  visiting  the  iJEtce  too  roughly."  These 
trees  have  on  the  right  Saddlelmck  and  Wan. 
thwaite  Crags,  acting  as  a  back-ground  to  C!as- 
tlerigg  ;  here  shewing  on  its  side  the  Ambleside 
road  and  the  place  where  the  park  woods  till 
lately  stood.  Thence  under  Castlerigg  '* square 
enclosures**  reach  to  the  spriggery,  which,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  woods  at  Water  Edge  Bank,  are 
crowned  by  the  towering  rocks- Wallow  Crag 
and  Falcon  Crag  ;  the  Tatter  prominent  side- 
ground  being  one  of  the  screens  to  the  distance 
presented  in  front  from  the  seat.  This  charming 
assemblage  has  beyond  the  foot  of  the  declivity 
Stable  Hills  embowered  in  trees,'  and  Broom 
Hill  both  on  the  brink  of  the  laJ^e.  On  the 
right  are  Lord's  Island,  and  Ramps  Holm,  and 
over  them  Gate  Crag,  Manesty  Side,  and  the 
bank  upstretching  from  the  salt  spring  near 
Otter  Island  to  Maiden  Moor.  Halfway  be- 
tween these  side  mountains,  is  Grange  Fell, 
known  by  its  sharp  top,  and  under  it  the  rocky 
Grange  Crag,  with  Castle  Crag  on  the  right, 
and  at  its  foot  Grange.  Falcon  Crag  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brows  of  Barrow,  Thrang  Crag, 
Gowder  Crag,  Shepherd's  Crag,  and  Hollow 
Stone  Crag  i  tne  latter  screening  a  part  of  Grange 
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iPell.  After  much  miti,Lowdore  18  hence  a  delect^t 
able  appendage  to  the  acene.  Above  Lowdore^ 
IB  the  western  boundary  of  Watenlath^  through 
which  the  waters  pass  to  the  fall.  In  the  direction 
of  Grange,  though  considerably  farther  off,  is 
the  Coom  Head,  with  other  painted  summits  on 
the  same  line  of  mountain;  tnese  are  Glaramara, 
the  How,  and  Allan  Craffs*  Over  Castle  Crag» 
is  seen,  Great  End,  and  between  it  and  Gate 
Crag,  the  Pikes,  or  High  Man  on  Scafell.  Ano« 
ther,  thoi^h  not  equally  well  connected  asso^ 
ciation  of  rorms,  commences  with  Majden  Moor, 
which  ending  at  Causey  Pike,  displays  on  U)e 
nght  Maiden  Moor,  the  two  Cat  bells,  and  Rol«> 
ling  End,  stretching  up  to  Causey  Pike.  Over 
the  lower  Cat-bells,  Robinson,  and  sparioglr 
HindMartlu  The  round  point  shewn  over  Kof* 
ling  End,  is  Aikin  Knott.  Beyond  the  inter* 
sections  of  the  lower  Cat-bell  and  Rolling  End, 
are  Buttermere  Moss,  Towson  How,  ana  Knott 
Ri'ggf  <»d  still  more  remote^  Hish  Stile  and  Bed 
Pike*  Extending  from  the  saut  spring,  under 
the  above  mountains,  the  line  of  coast  by  Water 
'EbA  to  Silver  Hill»  is  elegantly  embaved ;  nor 
is.  the  eastern  wanting,  particularly  in  the  neigh** 
bourhood  of  Priar.  Crag,  in  beautiful  indenta- 
tions, and  were  these  shares  and  the  islands  less 
formerly  wooded,  this  aspect  of  the  water  would 
be  wonderiully  improved.  A  third  colle<^on 
is  given  in  that  line,  which  begins  with  RoHing 
End,  and  is  finished  at  Whinlatter ;  here  the 
lughest  mountain,  is  Grasmire,  but  Causey  and 
Gnsedale  Pikes  assume  considerable  importance^ 
All  these  are  diminished  by  Barrow,  and  Bari* 
row  in  a  good  line  by  Swinside*    Swinside,  fts 
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likewise  partially  obscured  by  the  thick   tet 
woods  of  Foe  Park  and  SUver  Hill,  which  Joia 
the  lake^  whose  nearer  shores  on  the  way  from 
Friar  Cra^  to  Isthmus,  including  the  Strands 
bay,  are  richly  calculated  to  produce  beauty^ 
whether  observed  from  a  lowly  or  an  elevated 
stand.    Derwejit  Isle  appears  very  interestingly. 
Next  claiming  attention  is  Bassenthwaiie  Water; 
with   Whinlatter,   Lord's  Seat,  Barf,  and  the 
Woods  of  Witliop  on  the  left ;  and  on  the  right, 
Dodd  with  his  stately  father  Skiddaw  by  his  side, 
presiding  over  the  town  of  Keswick.     Here, 
out  mucQ  too  evidently,  is  exhibited,  the  Isth- 
mus spriggery,  and  near  it  Crow  Pkrk,  so  so« 
lemnly  deplored  for  the  loss  of  its  trees,  by  the 
bard  of  Lows  Water,  and  by  other  sylvan  and 
collegiate  bards.   But  the  poverty  of  Crow  Park, 
is  infinitely  more  eyeable  than  the  riches  of 
Isthmus.     Beyond  these  treeless  and  outtreeM 
plots,  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  shewing  in  its 
way  to  Bassenthwaite  many  shining  patches, 
and  many  pretty  villages,  seats,  farms,  and  cot- 
tages, wnich  from  its  borders  bending  upwards^ 
present  altogether  an  animating  picture,  but^ 
pleasant  as  it  is,  almost  inconceivably  less  so 
than  were  the  nearer  grounds  in  union  with 
those  between  the  lakes. 


WBtaVk  tnnritt  t|ie  foot  of  €aMt^^. 

This  walk  leaves  the  Borrowdale  road,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  first  fence,  north  of  Castle- 
head  ;  at  the  end  of  this  fence  the  road  enters 
the  wood,  and  having  its  boundaiy  at  no  great 
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distance  on  the  left*  and  the  Castlehead  acclivity 
pn  the  right,  after  a  circuitous  course,  it  again 
joins  the  Borrowdale  road.  This  road  has  been 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  carts,  convey* 
ing  stones  and  trees  out  of  the  wood }  it  is  not 
yet  complete^  a  little  being  unfinished  on  the 
6puth» 

The  commencement  of  this  walk,  like  that  to 
the  top  of  Castlehead^  has  an  excellent  and  com* 
manding  view  of  Keswick,  the  lake  of  Bassen- 
thwaite,  and  Skiddaw;  and  on  entering  the 
woods»  of  Saddleback ;  with  Brow  Top  as  a  good 
middle  ground.  Wallow  Crag  on  a  turn  to  the 
.right,  is  in  front,  afterwards  the  head  of  Der- 
went  Water,  and  last  pf  all  the  Newlands  moun- 
taii^s ;  but  this  acfK>unt  is  rather  of  what  might 
be.  seen,  than  what  can  now  be  seen.  Judici- 
ous openings  would  display,  generally,  the  va- 
riqns  distant  objects,  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  foreground** 


The  villi^e  of  Castlerigg,  is  not  the  property 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  but  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  landn  on  the  west  thereunto 
.belonging  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
village,  are  .separated  from  Derwent  Park  by  a 
fence,  running  in  a  straight  line  from  Castlerigg 
brow  to  BrQcklebeck.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  ipountaips  of  Borrowdale,  of  Newlands,  and 
pfiBassenthwaite,  in  fine  association  wit|i  .the 
Mtermediate  waters,  may  enjoy  these  sights 
3  o  3 
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from  Derwent  Pkrk,  at  present  in  an  open  blase» 
but  beautiful  in  the  direction  of  Newlands  and 
Borrowdale,  only  in  their  remote  features ;  for 
though  natun^  in  exquisite  undulations  has  given 
midole  grounds,  i^riculture  has  not  been  less 
hidustrious  in  defwrning  them.  Baaaenthwait^ 
and  the  half  distant  flat,  for  many  perfect 
compositions  wants  only  the  assistance  of  fore- 
grounds ;  these  in  the  most  delightful  groves  of 
oak  and  other  natives,  existed  on  ti^  whole 
space,  extending  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
park  to  the  Brow  Top  fields.  All  these  three 
several  aibresaid  distances,  is  observed  fi^om 
amon^t  the  trees^  were  ever  varied  sources  of 
gratincation  to  the  rambling  pedestiiaiH  and 
not  only  from  the  park,  but  from  Castlerigg 
brow,  the  fells  of  Newlands  were  admirablv  con- 
trasted WTtfa  the  ancient  road^  and  the  miage 
1)y  which  it  was  overhung.  Nothing  is  1^ 
root  and  branch  is  exterminated  j  aim  thus  a 
few  of  the  most  lovely  acres  in  the  omv^se^ 
have  been  despoiled  ror  an  exchange  of  com 
and  grass,  while  millions  infinitely  better  fitted 
for  the  sustenance  of  num  are  almost  wholly 
neglected.  This  embodied  wood  was  connected 
hy  ascatterinig  of  trees,  with  those  on  Castle- 
hestd,  and  ttie  iiodies  and  dieir  uniting  branches, 
>(vanted  only  the  friendship  ^  ddtavated  ait, 
to  have/hecdme  an  tmnarall^ed  place.  The 
-lake,  and  the  h%h  lands  of  Borrowdde,  were 
exlitbited  in  sweet  diversity  from  fkow  Top, 
and  thence  to  the  first  mile-stoiie  on  the  Amble- 
side road,  and  the  park  woods  full,  rich,  and 
gaily  animating,  may  be  reooHected  beatf^fufly 
111  contrast  to  the  miserable  patehes  ^  green 
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EDd  brown,  which  pervade  the  denuded  area^ 
and  now  ataringly  salute  the  traveller,  on  his 
way  from  Keswick  and  Brow  Top  to  the  foot 
of  Castlerigg. 

Nature  in  the  disposition  of  the  lands  around 
Derweat  Water,  and  the  mountains  and  lakes 
observed  from  them,  has  been  most  lavish  of 
ber  charms,  in  the  district  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Ambleside  road ;  on  the  south  by  Bar- 
row Conunon ;  on  the  west  by  the  road  froos 
Keswick  to  Borrowdale  ^  and  on  the  east  by  the 
highest  part  of  Castlerigg. 

,  All  this  extensive  and  highly  favoured  ground 
beloQgB  to  Greenwich  Ho^itai,  excepting  the 
•fidda  appertaiaing  to  the  village  of  Castlerigg; 
these  are  situate  on  the  east  of  the  Bark,  and 
west  of  Brocklebeck. 

L3>ecally  assisted,  more  might  probably  have 
•been  achieved  on  the  lands  in  question, .  duc- 
•ing  die  last  hundred  years,  than  can  foe  dpne 
in  the  next  succeeding  huadred  years*  Native 
trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  iiave  been  ex- 
changed for  bare  fields,  firs,  ajid  larches,  and 
thus  disrobed  of  their  stately  ornaments,  the 
iwellii^  aurfi^ces  are  rarelv  offered  in  happy 
arrangenietit  with  the  middle  aadronote  dts- 
tanoes«  In  a  situation  where  might  Iiave  exist* 
od  the  finest  combinations  in  the  islaad ;  now, 
they  are  looked  for  in  vain.  This  is  owing  to 
that  unhappy  fittality,  which  has  hitherto  ey4d 
^ia  unviable  plot  exclusively  to  the  productioos 
of  the  soil,  and  that  this  dbminutive  portion  of 
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tlie  Derwent  Water  estate,  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  raising  of  coro,  potatoes,  turoipa^ 
grass,  and  trees,  without  any  regard  to  8ur« 
rounding  objects,  is  not  a  little  to  be  deplored. 
Treated  solely  with  the  design  of  amusing  tra- 
vellers of  taste,  not  only  tnose  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  of  other  European  nations,  it  had 
been  the  favourite  haunt  of  Englishmen  and 
others,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  ^f 
visitors,  to  view  such  a  well  managed  forest, 
might  have  added  considerably  to  the  annual 
income  of  the  hospital. 

The  following  observations  resulting  from  a 
long  and  patient  investigation  of  theground^ 
are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  Governors  of  the  Green^ 
wich  Hospital. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  trees  which 
embellish  these  northern  recesses  are  richer  in 
their  trunks,  and  lea&ge,  than  those  of  hori« 
zontal  countries.  This  their  flourishing  condi- 
tion, is  owing  to  the  fidls  of  rain  and  daw,  usually 
accumulated  in  proportion  to  the  increase  ia 
height  of  bordering  elevations. 

Though  on  he  part  of  the  property  here 
mentioned,  the  ood  has  been  removed  from  the 
best  part  of  wisu  \  yet  so  much  remains  in  other 
parts,  as  under  n  able  inspection,  might  pre- 
sent a  number  of  new  and  pleasing  pictures. 
All  that  immense  quantity  of  matter  so  imper- 
tinently veiling  beauty,  when  cleared  away, 
would  produce  considerable  profit,  and  yield 
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to  protnyng  trees,  the  hope  of  becomini^  um- 
brageous foresters.  As  objects  of  local  elegance 
and  grandeur,  ought  to  be  held  sacred,'  unless 
impeding  the  progress  of  others  still  more  grand 
and  elegant }  immediate  gain  as  arising  from 
the  sale  of  timber,  should  invariably  be  dispensed 
with  ;  for  time,  that  general  arbiter  and  deve-* 
loper  of  truth,  would  eventually  exhibit  the 
choice  of  form  ;  and  that  which  in  some  places 
might  individually,  be  considered  as  unequalled 
in  stateliness,  must  here  in  necessity  give  way 
to  its  still  more  perfect  neighbour.  Such  a  well 
situate,  and  well  managed  woodland,  acting  as 
a  continued  mine  of  wealth  to  the  jolly  tars  of 
Old  England,  and  to  their  friends  and  suppor- 
ters, a  fund  of  recreation,  wherever  brought 
into  full  composition  with  the  grey  summits  of 
upstretching  rocks,  and  mountains.  Would  be 
never  failing  fountains  of  delight. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  depend  on  stran* 
gers,  and  equally  unfortunate  for  the  strangers 
themselves,  the  high  visiting  season  is  seldom  Ton* 
ger  than  six  weeks,  including  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  a  few  days  before  and  after  it.  l*hen 
all  is  bustle ;  the  inns  full ;  the  lodging  houses 
engaged ;  and  hurried  from  place  to  place,  the 
polite  recreationists  have  their  pleasures  much 
m  alloy  by  not  knowing  where  they  shall  next 
repose  their  heads.  If  the  season  regularly  ex- 
tended ftom  Ma^  to  November,  early,  or  late, 
visitors  might  witness  the  wonderful  chan^^es  in 
«the  hues  of  foliage,  so  fascinating  in  association 
with  the  mountains,  and  be  assured  at  the  end 
of  each  days  amusement  of  comfortable  accom- 
modation. 
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But  it  is  presumed,  that  the  inn  and  lodgings^ 
thrill  be  found  insufficient  to  supply  the  deomndi 
of  travellers,  when  the  thus  far  unexplored 
beauties  of  the  country  shall  become  known, 
properly  estimated,  and  honestly  reported*  If 
future  seasons  were  to  consist  of  as  many  months^ 
as  former  seasons  weeks,  notwithstanding  the 
growing  influx  of  company,  inns  would  be  less 
wanted  than  new  houses.  lodging  houses,  and 
lodgings,  which  built  in  approved  situations^ 
well  constructed  and  neatly  furnished,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  means,  and  enhance  the 
pleasures  of  enjoyment ;  for  all  the  grounds  in 
the  three  united  countries,  there  is  not  another 
so  exquisitely  Calculated  for  that  purpose,  at 
that  so  notoriously  the  subject  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

Fortunately  the  treeless  spaces  on  the  north, 
and  south  of  Brocklebeck,  are  excellently  fitted 
for  the  erection  of  a  viliaffe  or  viUaces,  and  of 
these  the  finest  are ;  first,  the  top  of  the  wooded 
bank  rising  from  that  stream  to  Derwent  Park, 
and  secondly,  the  grounds  on  the  south  of  Castler 
head,  reaohmg  from  the  Borrowdale  road  a  km 
hundred  yards.  The  latter  as  viewing  while 
sheltered  from  the  northern  blast,  the  head  of 
Derwent  Water,  and  the  former,  its  captivating 
atid  commanding  prospect  of  that  noble  lake, 
and  the  ^Ivan  scenery  on  Bassentliwaite.  Other 
favourable  sites  are  the  fields  on  the  north  of 
the  larch  plantation  ;  the  hollow  between  Der^- 
went  Park  and  Castlehead,  and  lastly,  the  fielda 
extending  from  Castlehead  to  Keswick.  These 
projected  improvements  would  reqinre  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hosj^itai^ 
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and  the  smction  of  parliament )  huU  being  oIk 
tained,  various  modes  might  be  devised  for  car- 
rying tbem  into  immediate  execution. 

A  luim  less.than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
vould  be  inadequate  to  the  full  accompltshtpent 
of  tbia  desirable  project.  Hve  hundred  tbou- 
.^and  pounds  would ,  not  only  concentrate  ^he 
skill  of  the  empire  on  this  very  $pot»  but  fur- 
.'nish  the  means  of  rendering  similar  accommo- 
,dation,  though  on  an  inferior  scale*  at  many  dia* 
tant  places,  rerhaps  one  hundred  and  fiHy  Ihoii- 
sand  pounds  would  be  suflScient,  and  subsciribed 
JQ  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds,  might  be  raised 
wiibottt  difficulty.  If  subscribers  were  limitmi 
^ach  to  twenty  shares  the  greatest  possible  muo* 
ber  would  be  1500^  and  the  least  )5« 

It  appears  to  the  writer^  that  though  an  enor* 
mous  sum  of  money  might  be  produced  b^ 
alienation^  such  an  act  would  be  highlj^  injudi« 
eioust  as  the  detached  parts  by  their  oca^ 
sionally  devolving  to  ^  tasteless  and  frivolous 
propogatora^  might  ruin  the  whole  face  of  the 
domain,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  pleasant  to 
contemplate  tbrough  an  interest  of  five  per 
.cent*  to  the  aubscribers,  the  highly  improve 
.lands  eventually  and  at  no  far  distant  period 
xeverting  to  tlie  hospital,  and  to  be  at  that  time 
when,  the  surplus  money  had'  accumulated  to  a 
aiim  equal  to  tlie  orii^inal  subscription.  Or  if 
not  before  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  (perhaps 
fi9)  should  the  Governors  of  the  hospital  be 
then  disposed  to  add  to  the  savinga^  a  sum 
Amounting  together  io  tliat  originally  advanced 
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hy  the  subscribers.  Probably  for  the  sum  de- 
posited,  fifleen  per  cent  per  annum  might 
oe  returned  on  furnished,  and  ten  on  empty 
houses  in  the  best  situations ;  and  not  less  than 
six  on  any.  As  an  inducement  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  the  world ; 
and  the  increase  of  rewards  and  comforts  to  the 
fearless  supporters  of  their  countries  rights,  five 
per  cent  subscribers  would  not  be  wanting; 
out  as  an  additional  spur,  a  small  share  of  the 
profits  might  be  proposed  over  and  above  the 
five  per  cent 

The  clear  yearly  income  of  these  lands,  on  att 
average  of  past  years  being  known,  might  be 
continued  as  ground  rent  during  the  present 
rate  of  lands ;  or  altered  in  proportion  to  the 
future  rise  or  fall  of  landed  property ;  unless 
for  a  length  of  years,  a  stipulated  sum  was  agreed 
upon^  between  the  governors  and  the  subscri- 
bers. The'  money  advanced  by  instalments 
of  J/,  ID,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  would  (iresentiv 
return  five  per  cent,  as  the  houses  in  small 
portions,  though  constructed  for  durability,  as 
well  as  beauty,  might  be  speedily  erected. 

The  chief,  if  not  all  the  field  lands  within  the 
desit^ribed  district^  ought  to  be  engaged  by  the 
subscribers,  who,  as  a  security  for  rent,  should 
likewise  covenant  to  build  on  the  various  allot- 
ments to  a  certain  value.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  these  houses  would  be  tenanted  during  sum- 
mer; or  for  a  year,  or  years.  To  find  renters 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  numerous  subscri- 
bers, arid  these  being  likewise  eligible,  as  first 
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selectersi  might,  in  many  in^taaeest .  4>ecomt 
the  first  inhabitants ;  subscribers  to  the  largest 
amount  to  have  the  preference^  and  those  pro* 
]>osing  equal  sums  to  be  favoured  by  priority  of 
signature. 

The  following  crude  sketch  is  offered  as  the 
expence  of  ereqting  and  furnishing  houses. 

FURNISHED  HOUSSS^iSS. 

Houses.  M  M 

S  •••••••••••• •••  4«000Mch  ••••••.••#•••«•••«••»    S,O0D 

S 1,500  do fS,000 

ie 1,000  do. ]e,ooor 

93  ....*• ,*..   600  do **.......»...«.•  16|000 

64  250  do 10,000 

las 


.  In  the  above  estimate  to  be  induded»  the  cmt 
of  gardens^  plantationsp  and  all  detached  buikU 
ings  appendmg  to  the  premises* 

UNFURNISHED  BOUSES— 174 
Houses.  M  M 

m    ••.#•••..•.•«••.«.••.    3,11011  CSCD  •«.•*••••»••   ....•#•.•    4^lrllll 

4  1,000  do.  4,000 

%  750  do. 6«000 

16  SOO  do. S,000 

39   •.••ir..#ft.«.. .*••.•••         JRVw   do.   . .9... ..M.«*.«. .#.•••«    OfVOO 

48  185  do.  ^ 0,000 

04  .., r..       08.10  40 » 4,000 

174  jr  40,000. 

Fomiched  Bouses  ••.. .«..•......«...  120 

UDfurnlshed  Houses 174 

300.       . 


VoHirsiibfil  H<WPM  ♦••••••••••••••••••••••#••••••-•••••  ^IMlOO 

Chuicb  ^ ^ lO/WO 

Concert  mom,  ilM^mbly  rooai.Tifeni,  E«ttf  irl 

itetimdnak  r    ••'^ 


•tely  beloDgiog  lo  private  bcmtet  i 

iotr,  ■D(l  other  expenret  

Fareiihcd  Hotuct  io  dutMl  parts  of  ibecmiDtry    16.000 
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As  many  of  the  smaller  houses  tenanted  by 
strangers  might  contain  more  than  three  persons, 
a  mnn,  hi?  wife,  and  a  servant ;  some  fbttr,  two 
ladiest  with  a  man  and  woman  servant;  five 
persons  to  a  houf^  may  be  a  reasonable  calcnia- 
tion :  this  would  give  the  populHiion  at  15(ip« 
Peihaps  i%  would  not  be  more  b}  the  addition  of 
the  tavern  and  dinner  hou^te. 

The  ftimiture  might  be  conveniently  manu* 
factured  within  the  waits  of  unfinished  buildings 
and  should  unite  with  the  hif^rhest  elegance  and 
taste,  an  almost  indestructible  firmness.  Kitchen 
utensils  of  the  most  approved  coiis'truction,  ali 
contracted  tbr^  might  be  had  on  ver)*  easy 
terms. 

The  church  of  Crosthwaite,  though  mNner*- 
ously^  is  not  attended  by  all  the  parishbners ; 
these  if  wholly  congregrated  might  induce  an 
overflow.-  Thedistanceof  the  church  from  the 
town,  and  the  bad  road  which  joins  them,  is  a 
bar  to  the  regular  appearance  of  the  aged  and 
iniirmt  and  should  the  above  improvements  be 
teuried  into  execution,  and  a  faculty  obtained 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  cburcb,  it  would  not 
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only  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  modern  popu« 
lation,  but  to  many  persons  living  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Keswick. 

For  the  situation  of  this  church,  two  places 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate ;  the  first,  the 
top*  of  the  steep  bank  in  Derwent  Park,  rising 
from  Brocklebeck :  the  other  south  of  Brockle^' 
beck,  on  the  high  land  near  the  wall,  separating 
the  pastures  from  the  plantation  of  larches. 

The  plots,  or  parcels,  whereon  to  erect  houses 
being  marked  out,  an  equally  important  const-* 
deration  is  their  form.  The  most  costly  housed 
would  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  architect, 
and  the  full  and  attentive  deliberations  of  the 
committee,  of  management.  Every  house  to 
occupy  a  site  proportioned  to  its  value,  th6 
smallest  though  neat,  airy,  and  otherwise  com^* 
fortable,  to  be  so  placed  as  rarely  to  be  noticed 
obtrusively.  Of  the  houses  of  ^^SO  and  •^150 
value,  a  few  would  be  the  habitations  of  haber- 
dashers and  provision  merchants,  and  a  part  of 
those  requiring  for  their  finishing  ^6i  10s.  each, 
might  probably  be  tenanted  by  cooks,  washers- 
women,  labourers,  and  grooms,  and  be  with  pro* 
priety  planted  ne^r  the  stables. 

As  this  project  has  doubly  in  view,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public  and  the  hospital ;  it  would 
be  necessary,  tliat  while  the  woodhind$  were 
reserved  to  the  latter,  their  conduct  should  be 
delegated  to  persons  nominated  by  tlie  subscri- 
bers, subject  nevertheless  to  the  assistance  and 
report  of  others  appointed  by  the  hospital,  tfaati 
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vfhich  none  could  be  more  attached  to  the  in- 
terest)  than  the  present  receivers  and  the  stew- 
ards. Thus  the  subscribers,  though  reaping 
no  farther  benefit  from  the  wood,  than  the  gra- 
tification  of  having  the  whole  described  space 
within  their  management,  would  eventually  ex- 
hibit, on  these  grounds,  the  greatest  possible 
beauty. 

This  highly  favoured  place,  bestrewed  with 
buildings  excellently  adapted  to  the  situation 
towards  perfection,  should  meet  with  no  impedi- 
ment. Light  the  source  of  all  heavenly  and 
earthly  blessedness,  emanates  from  the  ever 
blessed  fountain  free  to  man,  but  man  in  de- 
spite of  so  gracious  a  privilege  arrests  this 
light,  and  the  image  of  God  arouses  from  his 
slumbers  either  in  total  darkness,  or  favoured 
by  the  borrowed  glimmering  presented  through 
the  entrance  to  nis  sleeping  room.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  the  poor  and  abject  are 
the  sufferers;  no— the  privation  attaches  to 
those  of  whom  honourable  prudence  inpperi- 
ously  demand  economy ;  not  to  such  as  become 
additionally  darkened  by  their  parsimony.  The 
tax  on  windows  is  perhaps  the  most  vexatious 
that  was  ever  levied.  It  is  said,  and  said  truljTi 
that  those  acquainted  with  the  law  may  avoid 
its  lashes— -but  at  a  time  when  windows  light* 
ing  into  more  than  one  apartment  were  favour- 
ed by  connivance  :  such  windows  in  many  places 
were  in  general  use ;  but  in  more  rigorous  times, 
after  having  spoiled  their  houses,  now  grievous 
to  builders  and  to  their  tenants  to  be  assailed  by 
surcharge,  where  in  many  instances  the  rent 
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fr»r  light  amounts  to  double  of  that  for  space. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  injured  by  this  o.H- 
ous  tax,  which  acts  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
within  the  houses,  ami  to  their  architectural 
deformity  as  viewed  from  without.  If  a  tax  on 
light  must  exist,  to  assess  by  measure,  would 
assuredly  be  more  equitabfe  than  by  number, 
then  would  there  be  an  end  to  the  fears  where- 
with constructers  are  agitated,  when  they  con- 
trive  that  through  one  frame  shall  be  dispens* 
ed  the  beams  of  sunshine  into  two,  three,  or 
four  apartments,  all  which,  however  paltry,  arc 
liable  tor  surcharge,  with  accumulation  propor- 
tioned  to  number.  The  quantity  of  glass  exclu- 
sive of  the  enclosing  fVame  of  wood,  or  lead, 
being  ascertained,  alterations  might  be  annu« 
ally  reported.  A  certain  number  of  feet  to  pay 
a  certain  sum,  and  above  that  sum,  at  every 
stated  amount  of  square  feet,  ah  increase  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

Suppose   the   first  ten  feet,  and  all  under 
twenty,  to  pay  one  farthing  per  square  foot. 

Feet  d.  £    8.  d. 

10  i  : 0  0  24 

80  I  0  0  10 

30  I  0  1  104 

40 I  0  3  4 

60  U  0  5.  2f 

60  ll  0  7  6 

•   70  l|  '. 0  10  21 

80  t  0  13  4 

90  84  0  16  lOf 

100 ai 1  0  10 

200  6  4  13  4 

w) 7| d  7  a 

400  10  16  13  4 

500  12|  26  0  10 
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Kret.  ft.                                M    t.    d. 

^H) Id    -..^ 87  10    0 

WO \J\  •!    •  10 

91)0  •• • ••••••.«•  20    a   ••«•••••«••••••••■.••  00  13    4 

9(K)  22|   S4    7    6 
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Hiiis  by  paving  for  light  by  the  suj^rficisd 
quantity,  rattier  than  tl^  number  of  windowaip 
vexatious  surcharges  need  not  be  apprehended, 
but  fiom  which  the  appellant,  thougn  wronged» 
has  in  many  cases  no  redress^  exce^  b}^  a  loag^ 
perhaps  inconvenient^  and  expensive  Joumev. 
Eveiy  room  would  be  enl^htened;  for  ligM 
and  air  even  sparingly  emitted,  are  preferable 
to  none*  This  tax  on  the  poor,  the  middle 
and  the  higher  classes  of  society*  as  it  ought  to 
do,  would  regularly  increase  from  the  hovel  of 
wretchedfiess  to  the  magnificent  mansions  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  the  latter  proving  their 
attachment  to  the  soil  by  an  increased  splea* 
dour  of  the  light  within* 

But  why  should  light  be  taxed  at  all*  seeing 
that  the  same  sum  might  be  produced  by  an  aiit 
ditional  levy  on  houses }  not  by  the  assessments 
of  local  parasitical  favourers,  but  by  men  of  sense 
and  honesty  from  distant  places,  who  in  every 
parish  or  township,  being  presented  with  an 
accurate  list  of  rents,  might  alter  as  iheir  judg-^ 
ments  directed.  Such  new  assessment  to  be 
given  as  speedily  as  possible  to  each  proprietor 
or  renter,  whereby  those  fancying  tnemselves 
aggiieved,  might  appeal  on  a  fixed,  but  early 
day,  or  da^s,  before  a  quorum  of  magistrates, 
or  a  jury  of  the  heads  of  parishes,  and  controat 
the  assessor,  while  he  remained  on  the  spot* 
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.  It  had  been  eb^rved  that  to  save  mon€f 
buUdehi  spoil  their  howes^  and  »  tbaaebm 
ptoposed)  ought  to  he  adtnirM  aoibiiggt.tfUief 
things  for  the  well  proportioned  qutmtityijfwaUir 
and  windows^  it  were  muelr  to  be  wished  thftt 
instead  of  ii^indovtrs  the  houses  might  be  tixeds 
foi  as  the  ultimirte  oUecit  wotdd  hi  th^prassfmit^. 
of  the  hospital,  the  siibsdribers  ou^tito  ber 
alleged  the  free  entrance  6f  light  into  tbeser 
tirtir  pletaure  houses,  as  it  saib  fronhlaaTeA 
without  eikibargo  or  blockade* 


This  Kitle  stream  rises  under  Bleabeny  F^ 
And  running  thence  to  the  aroloiElaras  at  CaMle^ 
tigg^  and  by  Derwent  Park,  and  Caftttohead^ 
falls  into  the  lake  near  Stable  HiUs^  it  crossel^ 
the  Borrowdale  roald,  at  the  length  of  a  field 
bejiHid  Castlehead,  and  from  tbatroad  half  • 
mile  to  the  plank  over  it,  on  the  way  finmi  thft 
fbot  of  Brow  Top  to  Watered^e  Bank,  the  wa^ 
ter  very  prettily  embanked  with  treesi  is^ia  al*^ 
liiost  constant  motion.  A  walk  on  its  veige 
would  be  a  high  and  recreative  cdmplimefit  to 
strangers,  by  ^ivin^  these  trees  in  aid  of  the 
beadty  of  artincial  pools,  and  water  falls»  or  in 
baek  |)rospect9  to  the  Newlands  mountainfe^ 
Frdm  the  plank  to  anotho:  crossing,  and  to  • 
fhfrd,  Brocklebeck  is  more  precipitoust  and 
kurryiiig  through  the  wood  at  Derwent  Par)^ 
has  many  capabilities.  But  tliis  pcMtiosi  is  infi- 
liitely  less  promising  than  that  between  the  third 
grossing,  and  the  common,  which  in  a.  variety 
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of  impetuout  cascades,  would,  even  in  their  nre- 
flent  state,  produce  great  delight  if  viewed  mm' 
a  walk  on  its  side,  but  the  dell  overrun  widi 
brambles^  and  the  earth  loose  and  crumbling^ 
ofier  even  in  dry  weather  such  impediments  as 
to  defy  investigation.  Should  a  village  appear 
between  Brocklebeck  and  the  Wateredge  woods^ 
part  of  t^e  materials  would  consist  of  stones^ 
praviottdj  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  which  re* 
moved  on  inclined  planes,  miglit  not  only  be 
given  at  a  trifling  cost,  but  leave  behind  them 
several  lofty  waterfalls.  These  might  be  delect- 
ablv  reflected  in  reserves  of  water  produced  by 
embankments  and  approached  on  horizontal 
foot  paths  to  the  feet  ot  the  falls.  The  upland 
windings  from  these  falls,  would  disphiy  in  the 
highest  possible  contrast  the  majestic  forms  of 
Bwrbwdald  and  Newlands,  the  sylvan  yales  of 
Bassenthwaite  and  Crosthwaite,  and  their  ffuar« 
dian  mountain  Skiddaw*  A  succession  of  Some 
and  distant  sceiwiy,  so  rich  in  variety,  is  sel« 
dom  to  be  met  with,  and  an  excursion  on  the 
banks  of  Brocklebeck  from  the  proposed  dweU 
lings  on  its  borders,  while  delignting  the  eyes» 
would  animate  the  faculties  and  greatly  bentfSk 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants* 

The  last  mentioned  fields  on  the  right  abov« 
the  third  crossing,  are  the  property  of  Greene 
wich  hospital ;  those  on  the  left  belong  to  others 
whose  farm-houses  compose  the  village  of  Casi^ 
tlerigff ;  of  course  nothing  could  be  done  to 
Bro^ebeck  without  their  consent;  but  fot 
the  execution  of  a  project  like  this,  which  would 
qauch  enhance  the  value  of  their  lands,  it  caq^ 
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scarcely  be  doubted  but  they  would  g^Ve  their 
hearty  concurrence. 

Higher  than  Castlerigg  the  brook  descends 
the  common  from  its  source  at  Bleaberry  FeU* 
where  in  many  jets  it  is  replete  with  pretty  in* 
dicationsy  which  might  be  rendered  into  beau- 
ty  by  clearing  the  channel  from  the  stones  lying 
Ixetween  fall  and  fall.  In  some  places  the  banks 
are  high  and  steep,  and  iti  one  the  water  and 
its  margin  are  nearly  circular ;  whence  the  earth 
abruptly  tipstretching,  is  nearly  round  atits  top. 
This  is  an  excellent; bint  for  a  seibifflobidar 
pond»  and  a  walk  around  it,  and  for  the  pros* 
peck  of  the  sky  out  of  the  richly  phmted  sc^^^* 
ment  of  an  inverted  cone,  all  reflected  in  the 
still  waters,  while  the  troubled  in  pleasing  nfur- 
murs  Would  be  heard  only.  This  might  be  a 
place  e<}ually  attractive  for  its  seclusion  as  it$ 
singularity.  Onward  to  Bleaberry  Fell  the 
ascent  is  gradually  less  abrupt,  but  in  retrospect, 
Skiddaw  and  Siaddleback,  are  presented  in 
grandly  sweeping  lines. 

The  objects  discerned .  fix>m  Bleaberry  Fell 
seen  in  front,  and  those  from  Wallow  CragFtk^ 
on  the  right,  have  been  already  describe,  but 
north  of  me  former,  and  south  east  of  the  latter, 
to  these  glorious  exhibitions,  might  be  added 
another,  m  a  lake  covering  from  one  to  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  its  present  state  of 
very  little  value.  Nature  on  the  soifth  and  tilist, 
has  formed  embankments,  and  the  materials  for 
the  north  and  western  barriers,  might  at  a  slight 
estpensct^be  easily  conducted  on  inclined  planes 
3  Q  S 


Aral  Bleabtrrj  f eO  and  Wallow  Crag  INke. 
The  approach  for  carriages  would  be  on  the 
Ambleside  road,  one  mile  ;  thence  throu^  the 
irlllage  '#f  Castlerigg,  and  onward  in  winding 
tM^neiBes  to  the  lake.  Encompassing  this  lake^ 
a  broad,  weU  made,  and  even  ro«|Ld»  ought  to  be 
fliade,  and  deeply  bordered  by  a  thickset  plan* 
tation,  whidi  asnduously  oonrted,  would  in  a 
few  years  dev^Iope  unthought  of  diaraos,  anfl 
be  the  admiration  of  all  trfivellers  of  susoepti* 
bitfty,  who  by  walking  from  their  carriages  to 
Wallow  Craff  Pi^e,  Bleaberry  Fell  aqd  t{ie  High 
Seat,  might  be  feasted  iwith  three  several  mnd 
and  impressive  panovattic  aftsemblai^  <»  tbf 
aurrouildiilg  country.    • 

IM(t  Becli  (the  stveatn  which  falls  between 
Wallow  ^6rag  and  palcon  Orag")  and  Brockter 
beck  ouse,  at  the  foot  oiP  Bleaberry  Fell  frat^ 
the  same  ground.  These  runners  wpuld  issue 
ftom  the  new  lake  ip  spouts,  poor^orrich  inpro^ 
portion  to  th^  wetness  of  the  season.  This  lake 
would  not  be  accommodating  merely  as  viewed 
from  the  carriage  road  upon  its  side,  but  as  a 
ipesertelr  for  the  supply  on  certain  occasionsp 
and  4n  desired  quantities  the  proiected  and  mag^ 
«tfoAnt  flJls  on  3rocklebeokt  whiahif  exeeutM 
"with  abttfty^.  wouldpvoduee^with  otbfar  scenes  a 
idi v^fsity  so'  endless  as  probably  to  outii vid  every 
^ther  Walk  of  the  pfune  extent  in  Britain*    ' 

It  may  be  said  that  by  taking  up  field  land 
'§6r  building  and  pleasure  ffraund,  that  the  food 
of  horses  and  cattle  would  be  curtailed  or  eb** 
tain^  more  expensively,    This  is  an  oiigegtion 
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isi  giMter  wei|[ht  in  many  places  than  at  Ke$* 
wick ;  where  .within  a  few  milei  are  many  farma 
worthy  and  capable  of  a  much  better  state  oif 
cultivation  than  ba9  ihw  f^  1>ew  bestowed  upon 
theoi.  Comitions  under  nn  attentive  ipan^er 
aient»  would  be  highly  produ?Uv«,  apd  add  to  th? 
necessaries  damaiided  by  additi<Mial  pc^ulatioa. 

The  Iktigae  and  expense  qf  travelling  will  b^ 
consideraUy  lessened  when  there  are  steam 
l>oats  in  rttdin^ss  to  convey  pas^qgers  fr<Hii 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  sout.h  we»t  of 
England,  the  western  eosat  of  Scotland  and  from 
Ireland  to  the  town  of  Keswictc.  VinX  to  Wprkr 
inj^ton,  and  then  inland  by  two  navigable  panalp 
united  with  tlie  lake  m  Bassenthwaita.  A 
canal  having  this  bearing  vould  t^iep^fi^  the 
the  fnteriot  of  Cumberland  by  th«  cheap  an^ 
a{feedy  introduction  of  foreign  commoditi^r* . 

.  Another  eanal  frqm  Newby  Bridge  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Leven  only  five  iniles  ifi 
length  to  the  place  where  at  high  tide  ttip  same 
river  beoomes  navigable^  would  ponduct  the 
lovess  of  romantic  nature  frpm  the  above  men- 
tioned towns,  and  countries  to  Windermere 
m^ater  Head,  not  a  mile  frem  Ambleside^  and 
furnish  at  reduced  rates  for  the  US9  pf  the  north 
of  Lancashire  and  Weabporlands  th«  prpducf- 
tions  of  the  eastern  and  westera  indi^i^ 

Mn  Gt^in  says  «<  a  house  is  m  Mti^Qifl  ob- 
^t|  and  the  sceneiy  anotind  it  must  in  som^ 
degsee  partake  of  art  Propriety  requires  it; 
convenience  demands  it*    AU  if  it  pqrtak^  ^ 
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art  as  aBied  to  Ike  mannmi ;  it  skoMfmrtake  of 
nature  as  allied  to  the  country/^    • 

The  situatiom  oi  the  variovs  plots  of  houses 
being  ascertained  the  appending  ornanmital 

IiIantatioDA,  atkl  the  grounas  ooonectin^  the  tiI- 
ages,  ought  to  be  tastefully  coiopoaed  m  groups 
and  scatteringSy  with  trees  selected  from  the 
adjoining  woods  and  healthy  phnits  from  the 
nursery  ;  the  whole  to  be  garnished  by  iaurds 
and  other  broad  leaved  evergreens.     Such  a 
procedure  would  present  iv  rmeve  this  district 
from  the  heaviness  with  which  it  is  now  so  pal- 
pably deformed  by  base  fields,  and  appsiently 
impervious  foliage.    Of  Uie  redundant  kind  thie 
most  prominent  is  Castlehead,  and  upland  an- 
gular in  its  form,  and  happy  in  its  reference  to 
oil  cumj»eent  objects.    CasUehead  whenimprov- 
ed  would  be  capable  of  inspiring  all  those  de- 
lights which  result  from  well  arranged  com* 
binatibds  of  wood,  water,  rock  and  moontain. 
This  desh^ble  end  is  certainlv  to  be  accom* 
plished,  but  it  would  require  tor  that  purpose 
the  utmost  efiforts  of  art.    The  new  way  to  the 
top  of  Castlehead  commences  from  the  Borrow- 
dale  road  at  right  angles ;  from  this  straight  line, 
ouglH  to  be  cut  two  collateral  walks  both  to 
meet  the  circuitous  road  lately  made  for  the 
convenience  of  timber.    The  upper  walk  by  its 
travel  under  and  amongst  the  enormous  rocks 
that  flank  the  western  and  southern  side  of  Cas* 
tlehead^  abounds  in  ^e^i^elletit  hints  for  pictures, 
and  separated  from  aU  extraneous  mattisr^  would 
be  superlatively  exhibited  eitberwith  qear  faomd 
trees,  or  from  every  part  of  the  vale^  when  tiu- 
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ken  into  arrangement  with  those  removed  forms 
arresting  at  every  step  the  anxious  gazins^  of 
the  stranger,  and  the  trees  as  foregrounds  in 
harmonious  association  with  the  lakes  and  flats 
which  compose  the  middle  distances.  Resting 
benches  under  the  crags  and  on  commanding 
points  should  occasionally  be  planted,  and 
wherever  feasible,  passages  conducted  through 
the  stony  clinks  to  the  panoramic  station  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

Cock  Shot  requires  for  its  home  and  distant 
beauty  a  careful  weeding,  and  so  weeded  and 
viewed  from  Castlehead,  it  would  greatly  im« 
prove  the  scenes  in  the  direction  of  Newlands. 
Friar  Crag  a  long  even  line  of  wood  demands  a 
similar  attention.  In  both  instances  where 
seeming  to  be  practicable  some  of  the  super* 
fluous  trees  ought  to  be  introduced  on  the  onU 
side  of  the  present  fences,  and  there  be  well 
secured  by  stout  railings  from  cattle  and  other 
depredators. 


WRstttttiqit  3San&. 

Tliis  forest  has  been  reserved  for  the  last  of 
the  observations  made  on  the  woodlands  border^ 
ing  the  lakes.  An  excursion  from  Keswick 
partly  through  this  wood  has  already,  been 
noticed.  Trees  of  many  kinds  occupy  this  fa« 
voured  ground ;  the  ancient  chiefly  oak,  ash, 
and  birch,  the  modern  larch,  fir,  and  other  ex« 
otics.  Of  the  latter  the  larches  are  the  most 
pumerous,  aud  standing  chiefly  ft  the  north  end 
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of  iht  wood  by  their  occaMonal  reduction  or 
extermination,  might  at  the  same  moment  be 
rendered  objects  of  usefulness  aad  plesisure. 
Of  pleamre  by  their  giving  place  to  other  more 
valuable  plants,  and  the  consequent  discovorjr 
of  various  elegantly  assembled  lines.  Of  use* 
fiiinessy  by  their  assistance  in  building^ tbcr  vil« 
lagCi  perhaps,  one  to  four  hundred  yards  irom 
their  growing  places.  1  hese  trees  are  prind- 
pally  on  the  nght  of  the  road  from  Derwent  Fsrk 
to  Barrow.  Elegance  and  stateliness  in  bun* 
dreds  of  wdl  erown  natives,  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  those  that  border  the  road  uponf 
the  left;  those  aspiring  toward  the  rodts  or 
projecting  from  their  fissures,  are  supremely 
picturesque.  Probably  few  situatioas  in  any 
country }  none  in  these  northern  recesses  offer 
a  field  for  improvement  equal  to  Wat«radg0 
Bank ;  the  ntoontains  of  Borrowdale^  NewlandcM 
and  the  whole  range  thence  to  Skiddaw,  witb 
all  tbe  fascinating  low  lands,  are  ready  to  assist 
in  a  series  of  subjects  to  be  varied  info  a  tbou^ 
sand  shapes  by  the  different  modes  of  composi- 
tion, and  singularlv  contrasted  by  having  the 
towering  rocks  of  Wallow  Crag  and'Falcon  Crag^ 
as  bick  grounds ;  which  likewise  at  every  new 
Station  are  capable  of  being  m  difibretirtly  as 
magnificently  assembled,  all  the  way  from  the 
kroies  on  the  north,  to  Barrow  Common  on  the 
south.  But  it  is  not  the  circuuijacent  hish 
landi  as  connected  with  the  trees  that  would  be 
the  only  attractions ;  delightful  little  unsuspeet^ 
ed  plots  of  verdure^  thickly  surrounded  by  foli'^ 
age,  would  have  their  share  in  recreating  the 
tourist    Thetie  of  every  description  of  ^ore^ 
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dimensiont  inclination,  and  surface,  ought  to  be 
exhibited  from  well  conducted,  well  kept,  and 
generally  horizonlfd,  loot _ roads,  particularly 
those  encircling  the  areas ;'  of  these  some  might 
merely  display  qatuire  inhsfuunple  grandeur; 
athers!  ,bp  richly  ;  ornamented  with  botaniq^ 
plants  Aii4  ^pw^ers.  Such  prettjr  ^ridens  ought 
t9;  be  enclosed  by  4tron^  railmgs,  erected 
yfiihijfi  the  woodi  and  paipt^d  wul>  invisible 
gr^eqQi  a  tint  rarely  to  be  pbs?rye4:from  th^ 
treelfis^.  spaces.  Scenes  as  ef  itrai^rdioary  as  inte-^ 
resting  wpuld  be  presented  fyotn:  num^roUf 
path^  windiagin  all  directions  throMgh  the  Wer 
groundp ,  tQ  the  feet  of  the  rock,  md  thence  ip 
U^ny  a  playful  zig-zag  up  to  Wallow  Crag  Vi^^r 
j^ut  unaided  by  art  this  point  is  not  to.b^ 
reached  unless  by  those  possessing,  th^  temerity 
of  tp4  Derwent  Water  female,  who  at^  an  afarm^ 
^qg  prisis  is  said  to  have  scrambled  up  the  shlver'r 
ing  guHy>  called  l^ady  Rake.  Paths  in  places 
thus  cut  through  rocks,  and  overhung  by  them  ^ 
or  wildly  shaded  by  trees  projecting  over  levels, 
would  survey  the  distant  lands  ^n  such  a  per- 
petual diversity^  as  in  ao  sort  to  be  qoncetved 
even  by  tl\oae  who  have  long  visited  the  country. 
$teps  ov.ei;  steep  and  nigged  ground,  would  in 
somf  iostancest  be  necessary  to  connect  passar 
j^e9  of  easier  slc^s,  all  which,  wherever  dap- 
Mivous^  to  be  well  guarded  by  hand  rails,  and 
balustrades  of  oak  or  larch.  These  upland  ter- 
.nces  might  be  occasionally  strewed  with  flowers 
and  plants  suitable  to  the  situation ;  with  fancy 
seats  of  wood  or  stone  alternately  encountering 
tbi9  'sublin)e»  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

.     Y9U\l.  SB 
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At  the  end  of  the  i^ood  in  a  succemon  of 
impetuous,  cascades,  descends  Park  Beck,  the 
stream  issuing  from  Bleaberry  Fell  to  the  first 
Barrow .  gate  oefore-mentioned.  The  accom^ 
paniments  in  its  present  state,  are  superior  to 
those  on  Brocklebeck ;  but  unlike  Brockl^eck 
equivalent  results  are  not  offered  for  its  amend** 
ment.  A  town  or  viNa^  near  Barrow  common 
would  not  have  its  vicinity  to  a  turnpike  road^ 
a  market,  inns,  and  shops  to  recommend  it,  and 
to  produce  a  greater  splendour  in  the  falls,  the 
excavated  stones  would  not  be  useful  on  the 
spot.  But  that  repose  which  is  wanting  in  pre« 
cipito\rs  runners  might  be  here  effect^  by  re- 
moving the  stones  into  heaps,  and  this,  while 
it  cost  little  money,  would  generate* additional 
amusement  by  the  increase  of  water  spouts  and 
pretty  eddying  pools  above  them,  on  the  fiat 
sides  of  which  the  next  higher  cascades  might  be 
delectablv  approached.  The  bordering  rocks, 
are  broad,  bold,  and  well  shaped,  and  wnere  the 
waters  pass  through  the  wood,  they  are  pleas- 
ingly overshadowed  by  oaks  and  other  trees. 
Should  the  proposed  improvements  be  executed, 
a  walk  on  the  side  of  Park  Beck  to  the  top  of 
Wallow  Crag  or  Falcon  Crag,  would  be  one  of 
the  new  recommendations  to  the  scenery  on 
Derwent  Water. 

On  the  denuded  spaces  north  of  the  larch 
plantation!  and  elsewnere  wherever  required. 


ougbt  4»  be  introduced  out  oC^he  woods»  the^ 
Ucgest  native  trees  that  might.be  reasonably^ 
expeicti^d  to  grow ;  with  stout  nursery  plants! 
U>  complete  the  combinations*  ^  Every  species^ 
of  deformity  whether  ari^inff  from  chance  or. 
s^is^ken.  ideas  of  beauty,  ought  to  be  destroyed. . 
an4.  fi^s^  cf  all  the  disgusting  row  oi*  ash  trees. 
tx/enflii)g:  from  Friar  Crag  over  Strands  Uagg, 
which  would  with  propriety  be  arranged  iuto 
two  or  three  irregular  groups. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  trees  especially  those  ia 
Wateredge  Bank,  would  greatly  facditate  the 
^brica;tj(on .  pf.  houses,  for  excepting  foreign 
ae^Lnot  much  exira  timber  would  be  wanted. 
Sitoneh.  the  carriage  of  which  is  usually  attended 
witJ^  an ,  enormous  expense,  ate  g;enerallv  at 
^aqd  ;^those  in  Brock  lebeck  bavet  hitber to  been 
^9^iced»  and  tlH)^^  jCastlehead  stones  might  be 
did.  ^rvm  their  stations  on  inclined  planes,  for 
ibe!i9r«,(;tion  of  th^, village  on  ita  side.  Fire- 
ITQpd  jp  any.  desired  qMan,MtVy  andicoals  of  the 
best  quality,  might  .invaria^y  be  secured  by 
the  company  of  subscribers.  Dwelling  houses 
wght  to'b?  confined  chiefly  toihe  field  lands, 
IHit  a  few  /Circular,*  elliptical,  oblong,  or  octa«i 
fl[onal''ere^ions  dt.good  tast/e./might be occa^ 
sifM^Uv"  interspers€;d  through  the  woods;  th^se 

goul^pe  ddijgntful  resting  and  shelteripg  placeSt 
pqA.aat  sup  i^d  sudden  j&hcwers.  Of  auc^b 
erections,  some  ought  to  cbmipand  the  finest 
scenes  and  thereby  secure  the  apialeurpand  the 
artist  those  little  known  but  much 'wanted 
OBponivutieii  of  studying  the  i^eftii^  ^ecjtf  of 


M6 

itature.  A  lt^ptfr6t  Itt^ptth  troliM  lye  kbiiiv 
lately  nec^sary  to  prevent  thetKottg4itIis«  fl^m 
injuring  the  trees^  the  gurdens,  and  tlie  builtKng^ 
one  01  DThich,  pleasantly  seated,  might  be  *r6- 
slricted  to  the  ?(ale  of  tea  and  its  appendage9';- 
for  wine  and  kpirit^  by  Iran^orming  rtten  int& 
Mrdodland  bacchanalians  might  engendcir  Veri^tit 
in  the  delicate  frames  of  ivomin,  childiien^  ancf 
dthets*  ' 

.Whep  Keswick  and  the  neighbouring  D^r* 
fftht  Water  lieldk  Were  displayed  to  the  bes^ 
possible  advkntiige,  additional  ACtkMniAodatioil 
ihight  next 'be  sdught,  by  '  trie '  «re«lioii  axr^' 
fhrnishiiig  of  houies.  Appfb^hea  to  xaany 
dther  favourite  points  of  vision  on  side  ground^- 
of  fh>m  the  tops  of  nioiuntains,  ongftt  ii^t% 
fo  engftgie  the  attention  of  the  subscribed' 
Theirt  ttacks,  if  4bly  tondtidted,  would  ftlvi* 
ihcreasing  zest  to  the  iotys  bf  upland  trav^lih^' 
and  the-obserVitioh  m  beiiuties,  jifro^bly  blhei^i 
Vrise  neglei5tied»-  if  n«e  observed  fibih  'behiibeM 
tobfcplanttdbnifc'ftfdiidA.  '•>/>  -    i 

''  .';  .  ■  '  .1     .)•  ..     •        .  .  ,  •      i-  ■<•)  '».  J 

Perfeitibn  itttts  'Afeditatedv-A^d  In  *s6tei' sdrt 

Atefiifev^d^  Vbtild  drSW  ibrth'froih  ^ery'piirt« 

tfr^  d'oiViinibit,  bnd  (idneentrate  a  Mdety;  ^ich 

ibr  iis'  'ment&I  tlqgtihtie,  ftnd  aeaomplishiMettt^ 

ifonld^  i^i^ly  equAHed,  and  (%is  society  thottdi 

fri^  pett^tu&rehMgtl,  Might  be  cotatnMi^a  Id 

hip^ctOAei  di  H^idi  by  tlrt;p«)pc*  ilitrt>dftiw 

iibti-ofijeV'arrfval?;  '   ''  !  v    ■    •  '■■'-•■  ^        * 
I  )  ..O.I*     ;    ;..•.•■  II I /I    •.'  •  .    •i.io.i)     !•  f  .. 
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tiated,  would  render  Keswick  and  its  vicinity 
infinitely  superior  to  Ambleside  and  Patterdale, 
and  confirm  to  this  hallowed  ground  that  high 
reputation  which  in  its  flushed  state  it  woiud 
so  abundantly  deserve. 


FINIS. 


Utie^  of  ^fxtuviSi^nfii^ 


In  the  following  distances  the  calculator  has 
given  them  either  as  generally  computed,  or  in 
othec  instances  from  his  best  judgment. 


\      YOU  I. 

....  I 

No.  1.— Vale  of  Lune,  from  Lancaster  to 
Hornby ••r-Page  7.  » 

Mlh».       Mllet. 


Metsri.  Orty't  tnd  Weft*s  ttiiUont  S 

Caton         • 3 

ClaogbtoD   '  •        •        •  S 

Hornby      •        •        •        •     '  •        .  S 


.9 


If  the  traveller  proceeds  to  Kirby  Lonsds^e— 


MelliDj 
&irby 


LMidale  •   '   .        .    *   .       •    •       [     17; 


The   return  to  Lancaster  by  Whittingtoii, 
Newton,   Arkholme  and  Hatton,  only  15,  but 
tthis  road  is  not  so  pleasant  as:t)iat  by  Hornby* 


LIST  or  BXOV  RtlONt. 


No.  2,«— From  Lancaster  to  Ulventone,  over 
the  Sands.— Page  IS. 


HcstBaok     • 

Guide's  hoaie  oTcr  the  Snt 

Ro»d  through  Flookboroagh 

ioi^  Ihe  Mods        • 
VUwUomt 


Miles. 

S 
.  10 

i2 


f 


Milts. 
9 

is 

Hi 
81 


No.  3.— The  nearest  road  from  Lancaster  to 
Ulverstonet  to  avoid  the  sands. — Pages  128 
$iid  144k 


Cmftnth 
Wsrton 

YMltMl  Conyeri 
•  Redinta 
'  Blorrt 

Leighton  Fttrasce. 
Isftiisiii       •  « 
Milliborpe  . 
He?enb«oi 

Uailale    .    .    • 
NewioD        •      .. 
)i«w(y  Bridge 
Boutli 

l^oojy  Biidice 
UlfefttMie 


Mlks. 


il 

1 
1 

;} 

Sf 

!| 

6 
% 

t 
4 


MtTM. 

7 

la 

!? 

S3 
25 

9s^ 


34 
86 


/  1^6.  4.-^The  intended  new  road  from  Lancas* 
ter  ta.Ulverstone  now  in  great  forwardness^  is 
expected  to  be.compleated  in  half  a  year  from 
the  present  time  (June  18.19.)  It  will  scarcely 
be  less  pleasant  in  its  prospects,  and  over  mueh 
n^ore  even  ground  and  several  miles  shorter 
than 'that  at^ve  noticed.  From  Carnforth  on 
the  way  to  Millthorpe,  it  passes  between  the 


u»T  oy  sxcvafiowSf  iii. 

Burton  and  the  Warton  roads,  and  joins  the 
one  from  Lancaster  through  Warton  to  MilU 
thorpe,  at  Beetbam,  and  even  in  that  distance 
reduces  the  length  nearly  two  miles. 


No.  5.-L-:From  Ulverstone  to  Fxirness  Abbey* 
Page  24. 

Hflef.  Mileff. 

Dalton 6i  I     6} 

PttnieMAibey    .  •        .        .     l|  I      7 

Bmdk  to  VJTentoiM  ^       «        •        7  1    14 


No^  & — ^From  Ulverstone  by  the  westeni  side 
of  the  lake,  to  the  New  hm,  at  Coniston 
Water  Head«~Page  59. 

Jmimi       Miles* 


Bowdray  Briifge^  near  J<ribUiwaito,  y 
eiiief  hy  Lowick  pr  by  ^eiay  >    8f 
Bridge  .        .        .        •         ) 

Oxei  houaet    •        •       •       •       •       S 

Torfier        .21 

Cooittoo  Church       .        •        •        .        SA 
Ina  ftt  Water  Head      ,       •       r       .1 


13ft 

16 

17 


No.  7«— *l^rom  Ulverstone  to  the  New  Inn,  at 
Conistk>n  Water  Head,  by  the  eastern  side  of 
ihe  lake }  the  rokd  u'su^y  travelled.— Page  59. 

Kibtfawaite H     I    H 

Mew  Ina  , ..     -  ^       •       7ft     |    16 

'J      I     *       .        .        .        .  .      -  • 


It.  KTST  of  KXCtft8t01l8« 


No  8,— From  the  New  Ino  to  Levers  Water* 
Page  88. 

MiW     Milet« 

Blick  Ball 1        1*1 

Korth  tide  of  Leyert  Water  .        •    H     I     H 

If  with  a  guide  return  by  Low  Water— 


From  Leven  Water  to  Low  Water         *     '      I     ^f 

Collision  Church       •        .        •        .        S      |      6| 

1      I      7» 


Water  Head 


No.  9.— Yewdale  aud  Tilberthwaite,  from  Wa- 
ter Head  Imi.— Page  91. 


TewdaloOroTO  •  .  •  •  •  1 
Low  Yewdale  •••.*•  1 
Shepherd 'a  Bridge      ,  •        •        •        •    0^ 

Tilberthwaite l| 

Jdoctioo  with  the  Lanffdale  roadfron)  ,« 
▲mbleaide j '^ 

Return  to  Shepherd^s  Bridge-- 

From  the  Inn  by  Yewdale  Grove        •  8| 

Yew  Tree 1 

The  loD  at  Water  Head     .        .        .  If 

If  Tilberthwaite  be  added      •        •        •  3 

AndLangdale  •        •        •        .        •  3 


Milei.     Miles. 


1 
8 

H 

4 


6 

t 
U 


No.  lO.-— Seathwaite,  from  the  New  Inn. 
.  i  .   '  Page  9^. 

Milea.     Milea. 
Coniston  Church        «        .        •        .        Ill 
■Tonrer   .        .        ,  .    2f    |     3| 


LUX  ojr  £3(cumiioKi. 


Milef. 

Hikfc 

7 

10* 

.    1 

"4 

H 

16 

.    t 

17| 

Bronghton         •        •        .        • 
Doddon  Bridn^e     .        •        •        , 
Ulpba  Rirkboaie 
New  Field,  neat  Sealhwaite  Chapel 


No.  lid — A  shorter  way  than  by  Broughton; 
Page  101. 


Trover 

Thi 


Miles. 
34 


hree  miles  beyond  Trover  the  road  to>  « 

the  right S 

Broughton  Mills 2 

New  Field  4 


No.  1^.— A  still  nearer  way  over  Walna  Scar, 
and  more  commanding  in  bird's  eye  prospects. 
Page  101. 


Coniston  Church 
Ruanerfrom  Goats  Water 
Top  of  Walna  Sour 
Vew  Field         •       . 


Miles.    Miles. 


1 

9 

1 

9 


1 
9 

4 

a 


Recapitulation. 

From  the  New  Ina  bj  BrongbloD 

By  Broughton  Mills        •        •        •        .        . 

Over  Walna  Scar         •        ,        ,        •        • 

These  roads  compose  two  routes — 


Miles. 


Miles. 
By  Brooghton,  retarntng  over  Walna  Scar  .  SSf 
By  Broughton  Mills,  returning  over  Yftipti  Scv  isf 

No.  IS.— From  Ambleside  by  Coniston  Water 
Head,  Goat's  Water,  and  Seathwaite  Tarn^ 


to  New  Held  Jnn,  near  Seathwaite  Chapel. 
Page  108.  . 


Bfifet.      Miles. 


Conbton  Water  Head         .        .        •  8 

Comfioti  Cbiii^b  .        •        .        •  •     I 

GoaUWaier li 

Seathwaite  Tarn    .*      •        •  .    % 


8 

9 

10 


Mewl^ieia H    i    ^^ 

If  returmng  to  Ambleside  over  Wrynose— 


Milea.     Mikfl. 


OoMrillCraff.  ;...•..        .  t 

CockleyBeck 3 

Top  of  WrjDoae       ,  •       .  aj 

Ambleside ^ 


17 
19 

$0 


No.  14.-~From  Sprinjtfield,  in  Seathwaite,  over 
the  mountains,  to  Birker  Force  and  Stanley 
Gill,  in  E^kdije,  gnd  thence  to  Ambleside. 
Page  11*. 

Ifilet.    Mileiw 
Biil»r  Force        •        .«  •         4     ]     4 

BUnleyGill      ,       .  .    9     I     6 

AinbleBide,ove^Har4kmmae4  Wr|iiosel9     |   22 

No^  15.-^From  Coniston  Water  Head,  to 
•    Hawkshead,  A  miles. 

No  16. — ^From  Hawkshead,  by  the  Grove,  and 
Esthwaite  Hall,  round  £sthwaite  Water, 
Page  120. 

Miles.     Miles. 


Esthwaite  Water  .         •         t  ^i 

TheGroYe oj 

Esthwaite  Hall     ....  Ax 

Nearer  Sawrey  by  the  foot  of  the  lake  li 

Hawkshead SJ 


1 
I 

I' 
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No.  17.— From  Hawkshead,  to  the  Ferry  House, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.-^Page  122. 


Mi  et.      Miles. 
Nearer  Sawrey  •     ^   \    H 

Ferrj  Houm  through  Farther  Savrey        ^^    \      4 


No.  i8.~To  the  Ferry  House,  through  Colt- 
house,  and  High  Wray.— ^Page  124. 


<                                                          * 

Milei. 

Miles. 

ColtboQse      •         •         ,         • 

.    OJ 

Oi 

Blelham  Tarn     • 

li 

9 

High  Wray  .... 

.    Oi 

2* 

Ferrjf  House  by  Belle  Graage 

4 

64 

No  19» — From  Hawkshead,  to  Ambleside. 
Page  125. 


Miles.     Miles. 


Belle  Mount 1 

Pull S 

Bratha^  Bridge        ...  .1 

Ambleside  •         •         •         •  1 


No.  20. — From  Coniston  Water  Head,  to  Am- 
bleside, by  BorwicR  Ground.^-Page  125. 

Miles       Miles. 
Borwick  Ground.          •                    •        'i     I     ^4 
44     I     8 


No.  2U-^From  La^^caster,  to  Kendal,  by  Burton 
direct.— Page  127. 


via. 


LIST  or  JKXCCBSIOVi. 


MHefl. 
Camfoith    .  •  .  *  .      6i 

Burton  .  .  .  •  5^ 

£od  Moor     •  .  •  •    ^i 

Kendal    .  •  .  .  •  54 


Milet. 

H 
11 


No.  22. — From  Lancaster,  to  Kendal,  by  Burtoa 
and  Millthorpe. — Page  127. 


Mllet. 

Burton II 

Milllhorpe H 

LeFeot 9| 

KeudaJ 6 


U 
15i 
18 
23 


No.  2S.-— From  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  through 
Warton,  Beetham  and  Millthorpe. — Page  128. 


Miles.    MilM. 


Carnfortb  ,  .  •  •  5^ 

Wartoo H 

Beetham 64 

Millthorpe 9 

Kendal Tt 


7 
93 


The  new  road  which  steers  between  this  and 
the  last,  will  be  considerably  the  shortest  of  the 
three. 


No.  24— From  Kendal  to  Ambleside,  the  direct 
road  which  is  through  Stavely. — ^Page  138. 


Turnpike  Gate  tbenoe  on  the  right 
stavely     .  •         •  • 

Troutbeck  Bridge 
AnibJesidt  •         . 


Miles. 

Miles. 

2 

9 

S 

5 

.    5 

10 

4 

U 

LIST  OF  EXCURSIONS. 
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No.  25. — From  Kendal  to  Ambleside,  by  Bow- 
ness. — Page  142. 


Miles. 
Tttr»pjke,  left     •         •         •         •         ^ 

Crook  .         .  .  .  .         .4 

dbwness    •  •  •  •  .       '  8 

AmbJeside        •         .       .  •         •6 


2 
6 

16 


No.  26.-*-PVoin  Ambleside  to  Stock  Gill  Force, 
Half  a  Mile.— Page  154. 

No.  87* — From  Ambleside  to  Scandale 
Beck.— Pjige  1.62.   . 

Pass  the  Keswick  roa(l  three  furlongs  to  Scan- 
dak  bridge,  a.nfl  then  enter,  a  field,  and  pursue 
the  stream  at  pfe^tsure  1,  2,  or  .3  miles. 

No.  28  —-Aquatic  movement  from  the  landing 
at  Clappersgate,  round  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere.— Page  167. 


Landiog'  •         •         ,       • 
Mouth  of  the  river  •  • 

PuliWyke     .         .         .  . 

Low  Wood  Inn    . 
Bolin  Point 

Retorn  to  the  month  of  tbemer 
landinir  .      •   i  . 

Ainbleiidt  -  * 


Kites.    Miles. 

1 
U 

0* 

Of 


i| 

H 

« 
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No.  29. — From  Ambleside  by  water  to  the 
Ferry  House. — Page  167. 


Mouth  of  tbe  rif  eV  by  the  landiog  •     14 

B«lle  Onnge  .  .         .         •  d 

Ferry  t  ouse  pwMinr  betweeo  tbe  Lily  of  I  ^ 

tbe  Valley  Holms     .  )  ^ 

From  the  Ferrv  bouie  to  the  landing,  ^Iq, 

Cnrwena.UlaDd )^ 

Kouod  tbe  Island        •  •         •  •    H 

From  the  pier  to  the  Head  of  tbe  lake  4t 

.Ambleside  •  •  .  1 4 

If  the  Station  kovm  »  visited  fnm  ^  ) 

Ferry  bouse  tbe  length  of  line  will  be  >  I) 

14  miles  more      «  .  •    3      ^ 


Miles. 
14 
44 

T 

H 

H 
u 

iH 

17 


Some  parties  for  the  sake  of  variety  order 
their  carriages  to  meet  them,  at  the  Westmor- 
land Ferry  pointt  or  at  Bowness,  returning  to 
Ambleside  by  the  Low  Wood  Inn.  It  wiU  be 
plain  that  those  at  the  Low  Wood  Inn  may  en- 
joy the  above  scenes,  as  well  from  that  Ion  as 
from  Ambleside.  Travellers  from  the  north 
having  seen  the  Ferry  House,  Station,  and 
Island  sometimes  proceed  to  Kendal^  from 
Bowness. 


1^0.  30.— From  Ambleside  round  the  lake  of 
Windermere. — Page  169. 


Bratbay  bridge 
High  Wfay 
Ferr^  Beuie 
Kewby  bridge 
Bowness 
Ambleside     • 


MOm. 

Milei. 

1 

V 

• 

^ 

a 

:     7 

Id 

n 

sa 

un  M  wsoomaoiH.  si*. 

The  eastern  or  the  western  side  of  Esthwaite 
Water  may  be  pursued  instead  of  passing  High 
Wray»  and  the  Ferry  Houses  This  wiU  cause 
little  difference  in  the  distance;  but  recom- 
mended  only  as  a  variety  to  those  who  had  be- 
fore seen  the  northern  half  of  the  Lancashire 
aide  of  Windermere^ 

Na  Sl^««-«From  Ambleside  round  the  head  of 
the  kke  by  the  Ferry  points^^^Page  169« 


iNnufhay  Bridge .       4       •       .       *       .       I 
Ferry  beuie  by  High  Wray  and  Bella  Onuige  7 

BowoeM S 

▲oibledde   .  6 


Miles.    Milei. 


I 

8 

10 

IS 


Vo.  92.-^From  Ambleside  by  the  eastern  side 
of  Esthwaite  Water,  and  the  western  side  of 
Wiadfrmere.-*^Fage  170« 


Sawroy    . 
Ferry  novie 
BowneM 
▲nWetide    . 


Xilet.    Miles. 

6 

7 

9 

II 

17 


If  the  western  side  of  Esthwaite  Water  is 
pursued  the  round  will  be  18  miles. 

No.  88.— ^From  Ambleside  by  Coniston,  Estb* 
waite  and  Windermere  Waters.^~Page  170. 

Miles,    teiles. 
Nnr  iBBy  al  Coniston        ••••SIS 
Downtiielaka S     |   H 

▼OL.  JU  d  T 


Stn.  LIST  OP  EXCVESIOKS. 

Rctarn  lo  the  Ion 
Hawksbead 
Ferry  bouse 
Bow  nest 
Ambleaide 


m      s       •       •       •       • 

5 

19 
15 
19 
21 

S7 

Low  Wood  Inn. 

From  this  Inn  all  the  above  excursions  may 
be  made  with  the  same  convenience  as  from 
Ambleside. 

No.  S4.~Walk  to  Skelgill  from  Low  Wood. 
Page  170. 


Low  Fold 

Skelgill 

liow  Skelffill       < 

Troutbecl  road 

I^owWood 


Miles.    Miles. 

S 


No.  S5.— Troutbeck  and  Troutbeck  bridge. 
Page  18S. 


Kendal  road Oi 

Guide  pott  at  Troutbeck       .       •       •       •  l| 

Troutbeck  bridge S 

Low  Wood     ••.•••.  S 


Miles.    Miles. 

S 


No.  S6.«--Circuit  from  Low  Wood  by  Amble- 
side,  Kirkstone  and  Troutbeck. — Page  188. 


Miles.    Milea, 
Ambleside  •        ...       ...        .       •        If 

Guide  post  on  Kirkstone   .  •  •       .4 

Troutbeck 4} 

Low  Wood     •.;•..•« 


3 

10 
19 


LIST  OV  IZCURI.ION9.  XIUU 


The  same  round  may  of  courise  be  made  from 
Ambleside. 


No  37. — Walk  or  horse  ride  from  the  Low  Wood 
Inn,  through  Troutbeck  and  Applethwaite 
to  Bownesst  or  back  to  Low  Wood.^i-Pag6 
189. 


Hiles.    Milei. 
Gaide  post  in  Troutbeck  •       ,       .       .       8  S 

Tbe  How  10  Applethwuto  •  •  •  •  0| 
Cook's  honse  .  •  .  •  :  •  2f 
BowDcts         ..••••si} 

If  the  return  is  from  Cook's  house  to  Low 
Woody  the  round  will  be  8  miles^ 


No.  38.— -Bowness.-^Page  193. 

All  the  rides,  walks,  and  boatings  so  far  re^ 
commended  to  be  taken  from  Low  Wood,  and 
An^bleside  may  be  with  equal  convenience  made 
from  fiowness,  but  one  to  Newby  Bridge  will  be 
shorter  than  from  Ambleside,  or  Low  Wood. 

Miles.    Miles; 
Ferry  boiue         .••%••       S     |     9 

Newby  bridge 7      I     9 

bowness 8     |    IT 

No.  39.— Ferry  House.— rPage  225. 

The  movements  already  described  from  the 
Inns,  at  Ambleside,  Low  Wood,  and  Bowness, 
may  be  commenced  with  pleasure  from  the 
Ferry  house. 


sin  UBT  09  ttWmtW^ 


No.  40.— From  the  Ferry  house^  round  the  foot 
of  the  lake.— Page  225. 

Ifewbjlnriagv 7     17 

Fell  Foot         ...       r       ...    1      I     8 
FtinyhoiiM        •.«••.       9     |   10 

No.  41. — Station  house^-^Page  228. 

The  Station  house  must  not  be  neglected, 
being  a  short  and  pleasant  walk  from  the  Ferry 
house* 

No.  42  — ^Vales  of  Great  and  Little  Langdale, 
beginning  at  Ambleside.— rPage  23S. 

Miles.    Bfilesi 

CluipeiigaU      «•••;•  1 

Guide  pott      .       .       ,    '   •       .       •       .  H 

Skelwlth  bridge  •       .      .       .       *  H 

C^lwltb  bridge       •       •       .  •       .1 

Little  Langdale  Taro        .       .       •       •  1( 

BleaTern s} 

WallEad        .       .       •        •       •       .       .  S 

Lile  bridge         .       .       .       .       .       .  ]| 

Langdale  Chapel  8 

High  Cioee  .       *       .       .       . 

Flr«t  sight  of  Grasmere         ... 

I'eltcr  bridge  keeping  the  lakes  on  the  left  8 

Ambleside  1 


'A 


The  deviation  to  Dungeon  Gill  from  Lisle 
Bridge,  by  Milbeck,  will  make  a  mite  more, 
and  an  ascent  to  the  Tarn  and  Harrison^s  Stic- 
kle, with  the  walk  to  Dunoon  Gill,  will  make 
3  miles,  which  added  to  18,  is  21  miles,  of  which, 
if  assisted  by  a  cart,  it  will  be  necessary  to  walk 
from  5  to  7  miles  out  of  the  eighteen. . 


wrt  OF  uooiistoMb 


in 


No.  4d.-~Excur8ion  from  Ambleside,  under 
Loughrigg  Fell  to  Orasmere. — Page  268 


Milef. 

Rotfcay  bridge     •••...  <^ - 

Miller  Bridge  Cottage  s        .       .       •  (^ 

Miller  Bridge  Steps  .        •       .       •  0^ 

Fox  Gill Oj 

Pelter  Biidge & 

Coat  How O' 

West's  sUUoa li: 

Tail  End 0; 

Ck^ll's  Cottage (K 

Grdsmere  Chorch 0: ; 

ABblcside 4 


Mile». 
0* 

I* 

9 

I* 
5 


No.  44. — To  Loughrigg  Tarn  over  Loughrigg 
Fell.— Page  272. 


Mflei. 

Rothay  Bridge 0| 

t>eviatioB  from  the  Grasmere  road  on  the  left  1 
Fir»t  sight  of  Loughrigg  Tarn     . 

lioughrigg  Tarn 

First  sight  of  Grasvera 

Pelter  Bridge  keeping  the  lakes  on  the  left 

Ambleside  ,       p       ^       0       p       0 


'i 

1 


Miles. 

4 
6 

7 


In  each  of  the  two  last  rounds  half  a  mile 
may  be  saved,  when  Stock  Gill  and  the  Rothay, 
are  sufficiently  low  for  the  stepping  stones  to  oe 
crossed. 


No.  45.— ^Loughrigg  Tarn  and  Grasmere. 
Page  275. 


Clappersgate 

Guide  po%i  (turn  right) 

Loughrigg  Fold 


Miles.    Miles. 
1     I      1 


.ill  'i 


iivu 


LIST  OP  Ezcujisioica. 


The  Oaks OJ 

Orasuiere  Cbureh .3 

Ambleside 4 


Mi1<^   HilM. 


3 

10 


No.  46.— Elter  Water Page  267,  or  «76. 

The  foot  of  Elter  Water,  either  by  Skelwith 
Bridge,  or  from  Loughrigg  Fold,  over  Little 
Loughrigg,  is  d^  miles  from  Ambleside. 


No.  47. — Round  Knott. — Page  207. 

If  down  the  fields  to  the  steps  over  the  Ro-> 
thay — 


Miller  Bridge  Steps 

DeviatioD  on  the  led  •        .        .        . 

Leaving  the  Lough ri^Ttni  road  on  firsl  ) 

coming  to  the  runner  .        .        .        .       ^ 

Roand  Knott 

Down  a  green  lane  hj  Coat  How  to  Pelter  7 

Bridffe j 

Amblesido     .       , 


Miles. 

04 

1 


Miksft 

9 

H 


No. — *8.— Ivy  Crag.— Page  282. 

Miles.   Mile«. 
Clappersgale,  (turn  on  the  right  at  Mr.  )    , 

Robinson's) (   ' 

First  sight  ol  the  Coniston  moantainj       ,      0} 
Opening  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  Windermere  ol 

Ivy  Crag i| 

CoatHow      .......    l| 

Pelter  Bridge ol 

Ambleside i 


If 


No,  49.— Yewdale.--Page  287. 


tat  OF  EXCURsiom. 


«T1I«' 


Skelwitb  Bridge  .       .       «       .       . 

Turo  on  the  left  at  the  top  ef  the  ^ill  be- 
tween Skelwitb  and  Colwith  Bridges 

Oxen  Fell 

Hodffe  Close 

Sbepberd's  Bridge  .... 

Black  Bull,  in  Coniston      •       • 
Water  Head  Inn     .        .        .        .       < 
Ambleside     .;•••• 


Miles. 
S 

'3 

•II 

•        1 

8 


Miles. 
S 


Th6  length  of  line  will  differ  little,  if  the 
party  go  from  Shepherd's  Bridge  by  the  Yew 
Tree  to  Water  Head  Inn. 


No.  50.— Tilberthwaite.— ^Page  287* 

Miles.   BTiles. 
Shepherd's  Bridge,  in  Tewdale         •       •       7     I     7 
Tilberthwaite     •       :        .  •       .        ^f   I     ^i 

Little  Langdale l{    I    10 

Ambleside,  over  Colwith  and  Skelwith  bridges  5     [    IS 


No.  51. — ^Tilberthwaite  returning  by  Elter 
Water  Hall.— Page  289. 


Miles. 
Sbenberd's  Bridge,  in  Tewdale         •       •        7 
Little  Langdale  road  bv  Tilberthwaite        .    8 
Langdale  Chapel  by  Fletcher's  Wood,  and 

Efter  Water  Hall  .... 

Ambleside  by  High  Close,  Orasmere,  andj 

and  Rydal  Waters      •       •       • 


.    8 
a'nd|   5 


Miles. 
7. 
10 

19. 
17 


No.  52.— Wansfell  Pike.— Page  289. 


Low  Fold    , 

Tcmce  road  andor  Strawberry  Bank 
Skelgill       .       •       •       . 
WansfeUFike       •       .       •       .       . 


files.  Miles. 

0, 

Ok 

0 

1 

0 

H 

1; 

8 

Z9|IU 


mtr  Off  BxcvBif ovn 


Waterfill  Iao«  • 
Ambletida 


No.  5S.~R7dal  Water  Falls^^Page  S96. 


LQw«r  Fall 

Higher 

Ambleside 


Blilet.   ITilei. 


i»werFa]l       ,        •        .        &        .         li  Mi 
igherFeU                   •        .        .        .     ol  |    8 
nbletide 1|   I    4 


In  walking  from  die  lower  to  the  upper  fall  ; 
part  of  the  road  to  the  lower  fall  is  retracecL 


No.  54.— Nook  End  Bridge.— Page  300. 

Miles.    MileiL 
Nook  Ead  Brian  by  the  Ctrl  roed  Oft   I     H 

Retaro  thro«gh  the  field  by  Soendele}  a&   I     ix 
Bridge  to  Ambleiide     .       .  S  ^   I     ^ 


No.  55.— Sweden  Bridge.— Page  SCO. 


^itoBthelelt     .        •         0} 
li 


High  OuB ;  letfe 
Sweden  Bri( ' 

Grou  the  Bridge,  end  walk  down  the  p«i-{    , . 

tares  to  Nook  End  Bridffe         •        •    t     * 

Anbleside   .  .        .        .        •     o| 


Miles.    MOea. 

2» 


H 


No.  56.— Fairfield— Page  901. 


Hydal        •         I  .         .         •         .  1 

Turn  o»  the  right  between  Ryd«lHyi»  and  }  , « 

Rydal  Mottoi  to  Nab  Scar    .         .  C  '* 

fUrfidd  .        «  *  H 


Miles.    BCUm. 


a 


MUef    Miles. 
Nook  Sad  Bridge  over  Ute  High  and  Low)    .     I     g 
Pikes     .         .     r    .  .  .       •      S  I     . 

AmblesiAe     .         «         >         •         -    ^^i   I     H 


Nb.  57.— The  Gale.— P^e  SOS. 

Mifos.  Miles. 
Hevlatiim  beyond  dale  House  from    )   q.  *  I     Oi 

tlie  Kendal  road  •       )     ^    I  ' 

Of  er  the  Gale  to  the  town  •         .      OJ    |     Oi 


No.  58.— Penrith.— Page  805. 

From  JbnbletUle  to  Penrith  l^'lilk  Water...li5  Mifes. 

No,  59.— From  Ambleside  to  the  Iim  «fr  Pitter- 
d41e.-^»i5. 

Miles.    Miles. 


Kirlstone  •         •  *  4 

Brother  Water    •        .>        .         .       .  9) 

'Cow  Bridge  .  •  •  •  1 

Inn  at  Pfttterdale  «...  S)        10 


'4 


No.  eo.^tom  Ambleside  to  Hays  Water. 
Page  S18. 


Miles.     Miles. 
LowHartshope    .... 
Bays  Water  Head . 
Retorn  by  low  Hartsbope 
Ambleside      .... 


▼0L«  U.  S  U 


7 

1 

2 

» 

S 

a 

7 

IS 

]PC*  LMr  mf  XKOIIMUMrf. 


No.  Il^«— F^om  Ainl)lesi4e  to  Anj^  Tam. 
Page  318. 

HIM-     MOrt. 
Low  Baiisliope  •  •  ^     t     "^ 

AoffleTvn If   I     8i 

low  flartshope  •  l|  I    10 

AB(blMide V     I    ir 

No6.  00  and  61  may  be  taken  in  ihe  same 
round. 

If  visited  from  the  Inn  at  Patterdale,  Nos. 
60aad«l  wiUaul^aiiwnil^Ciiitlfs. 


Ifai.  M.^JiM^%  firom  tiie  iwifc  Fattafdale. 

lftlM>     MIIml 
Will  iBd  the JiighcfllKHiie  u  ll|8 dak     S     I     $ 
H<9ul^tbtdiik  ..       •       •    I     I     4 

Pfe(tenUe  .  ♦     I     » 


No.  6S.--Circuit  from  the  Inn  at  Patterdale  by 
Gew  Bridge^  ami  Lew  Hartahope.-*Paffe  8l&. 

MilM.    Kikf. 


C9wBri4go  Si 

Li^  i|»rtiDope  ..01 

Fifm  tow  HMabotte  under  Phoa  Felt  I    • 
indpTerGokUOBiidcelollialim   {  ' 


H 

3 


No.  64d^From  Penrith  to  the  Inn  at  Patterdale. 
Pa^  S27. 


LIST  Of  BXCtrBSlONV. 


atxi. 


Tlie  Cumberiand  raid  rum  hj  Red  SRIIt  1| 

JaoctioD  irith  the  Westmorinnd  rood 
Watermillock 


Lyulphs  Tower 
Inn  at  Patterdale 


4 


No.  eSs^from  Penrith  on  the  Westmdrlani 
side  of  the  Eamont  to  Powley  Bridge,  and. 
thence  on  the  northern  side  of  Uils  Water  to 
to  the  Inn  at'Patterdale. — Page  327* 


MUes. 
Over  Bamont  Bridge  to  Arthor'aRoimd  > 
'Wile    .         .         .         •         .J 
Powley  Bridge  .... 

Janction  with  the  Camberland  road 
Inn  at  Patterdala 


%*;« — 

tl 

164 


No.  66.-«-Land  and  water  Excursion  from  the 
Inn  at  Patterdale  to  Lyulphs  tower,  and  Blea- 
wyke.-^Page  340, 


Walk  to  tbe  Boat 

Boat  to  Stybarrow  Crag 

Laad  to  Ofea  Ceto 

Boat  to  House  Holm  •  • 

Walk  to  Lvvlpbs  Tower 

Boatto  SifVery  Bay    . 

From  Silvery  Bay  by  tbe  aide  of  tbe  lake  1 
td  tbe  wall,  and  tbeoce  in  a  balf  circle  >  H 
to  Blea  Wyke,  or  Purse  Bay     •  3 

To  tbe  Ion  either  by  land  or  water  1 1 


Miles. 

8 

21 
Si 
6 

H 

n 


No.  67.^Walk  to  Silvery  Bay,  to  be  taicen 
when  the  Waters  of  the  lake  are  too  turbu- 
lent to  be  navigated  with  safety.^-»Fsge  830. 


Miles. 


agui.  LIST  OF  «xc0Mioii  s* 

Milei. 
Plae»  Fell  quarry  .  •  •  Of 
Biea  Wjke  or  Pane  Bay  •  .1 

Silvery  lUy  in  a  direct  line  1 

Beturm  from  SiWery  Bay  od  tbe  margin  ) 
of  the  lake  to  the  wall,  and  thence  >  2^ 
on  the  road  to  the  Inn    .   '  3 


,  In  the  return  the  line  is  lengthened  to  thef 
!Blea  Wyke  Gate,  but,  the  remaining  part  to  the 
Inn  shcHTtened  by  leaving  Blea  Wyke  on  the 
right. 


Vo.  68. — Walk  or  somewhat  dangerous  ride, 
from  Powley  Bridge  up  the  Westmorland 
side  of  Ulls  Water  to  the  Inn  at  Patterdale. 
Page  35a 


Waterside          .          •  »         •          li 

Sbarrow          .          ,  .        ".          .     li 

Guide  Post  at  HalliQ  Fell  If 

Sand  Wyke     .      '    .  .          .1 

SiWeryDay        .          .  .          .          S 

Inn  at  Patterdale  •          .        .    2i 


Milet.    Miles. 


No.  69. — ^From  the  Inn  at  Patterdale,  by  G  rise- 
dale  Tarn,  to  Grasmere  Church.f-^Page  35S. 


Qritedale  Tarn 
Qraamf  re  Charch 


Miles.      Mjles. 

4      14 
.     4  S 


No.  70.— Excursion  from  Powley  Bridge  to  Da- 
ete  Castle,  Graystock  Castle,  Hutton  John, 
IDalemain,  Barton  Church,  Sockbridge  Hall, 
and  Yanwath  Hall.— Page  858. 


MfltflH 


LIST  OF  £XCUR8)PN8. 


ZXlll. 


Jlilet. 
t 
.        .  .     S 

.-._ ...  24 

Dacrc  Castle  partly  back  by  tbe  turapikc  ?   j , 
'  road  •     5 


Dacre  Castle 
Gray  stock  Castle 
HottoD  John 


Dalemain 
Barton  Church 
Sockbridge  Hall 
Yanwatb  Hall 
Powlej  Bridge 


li 

1 
1 

4 


Miles. 
2 
i 
74 

10 

nj 

12 
IS 
U 
18 


No.  71. — ^Frotn  Powley  Bridge  to  the  foot  of 
Haws  Water,  and  thence  to  Chapel  Hill  at 
its  head. — Page  360. 


Miles. 
Thia  road  ia  in  a  strai^hiish  line  over  the  7   ^ 

common  to  Batterswick         .  .     j 

Bampton         . '        .  •  .1 

Foot  of  Haws  Water      >  .  .         4 

Chapel  Hill  at  iti  bead  .  .  »    3 


Miles. 

4 

5 

7 
10 


No.  72.— Penrith  to  Haws  Water,— Page  360. 


Askham  baTiog  Lowthcr  Castle  on  the  ,  ^ 

opposite  banks  of  the  river  Lowther     S 

Foot  of  Haws  Water      ...  6 

Chapel  Hill 3 


Miles.     Miles. 


11 
14 


No.  73. — ^From  Ambleside  to  Haws  Water, 
over  High  Street. — Page  368. 


tVonnd  Hill     .... 

By  Troutheck  Tongue  to  High  Street,  ? 

where  Hays  Water  is  seen  on  the  left    ) 
Junctidn  of  Hisrh  Street  with  Eiggcn-  I 

dale  ;  Blea  Water  on  the  right       .     ) 
CbapelHiU    .         .  .  ,         . 


Miles. 
3 


9 


Miles. 
3 


II 


XXIT. 


LIST  09  EXCVBSIOKt* 


No.  74.-*— From  Ambleside  to  Haws  Watw, 
through  Troutbeck,  and  Kentmere.— -Page 
368. 


Miles. 

MiWi. 

Trovtbeck 

4 

4 

K*ntinere  Cbapel     • 

.    H 

H 

N&nhie'xl   .           «          • 

t^^ 

11 

Cbapel  ilitl    . 

.  n 

13* 

No.  75. — From  Kendal  to  Haws  Water,  through 
Kentmere. — Page  369. 


8taf«ly 5 

Kentiuere  Cbapel  .         .         .4 

Nanbield  .  ...  34 

Cbapel  Hill  at  tli«  head  of  Hawa  Water    8| 


Miles.     M'riea. 


9 

m 

16 


No.  76.— -From  Kendal  to  Haws  Water,  through 
Long  Sleddale. — Page  272. 


WatcbGate  ,  .  .  4§ 

Loirg  Sled  Jala  Cbapel  .  •  .  3 

Sadfrill  Bridge  .  .  2 

Cbapel  Hill  at  the  bead  of  Hawa  Water  4i 


lliiea.     Mika. 

3 


No.  77. — ^From  Chapel  Hill  round  Haws  Water. 
Page  371. 


Foot  of  the  lake  .  S 

Bridge  between  the  villages  of  Bainpton     .  2 

Foot  of  the  lake  od  the  eastern  side       •  S 

Cbapel  Hill 3 


S 
6 
7 


LIST  OF  EZCURSIONI. 


X1F« 


No.  78.— From  Penrith  to  Shap  Abbey. 
Page  377. 


Milcf. 

Askham 5 

Btunpton  Church 4 

ShapAbl^ej       •         •         .         .         •         S 

Shap 1 

Penrith 11 


Miles. 

5 

9 
12 
IS 
34 


No.  79.-*Itoad  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick, 
direct. — Page  382. 


Miles. 

Byaai 1 

White  Moss  slate  quarry  •    1} 

TowDEnd 1 

tt»IHn  Orove  .... 

Swan  Ian 

TvmpikeGate        •       .         .         •         < 
Banroail  Raise  :         .         ...         1 

Horses  Head 1 

at  John's  Yale            .         .         .         .         Sj 
Snf^athwait^  Bridge   .         .         •         •         1 
CauieyFoot           •        .         .         .        , 
fammit  of  Castlorigg          ... 
jCeswiok 1| 


Milef. 
1 


4i 


10 

1? 


No.  80.-^Butteriip  How.~Page  410. 

Butterlip  How  is  a  little  out  the  way,  be- 
twetA  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  Swan  Inns,  in 
Gra3mesre,  and  half  a  «ule  from  each. 


No.  8}.— flasdale  from  the  Swan  or  the  Red 
Lion.-— Pi^e  413. 


^XVl. 


I^fST  OF  sxcvRsiosrs. 


Miles. 
From  each  of  these  Idds  to  Goody  Bridge       Oi 

Steel  Bridge OJ 

EasdaleTarn    * U 

Kouod  the  lake  .         .  .  .  Oi 

Biiod  Tarn  Gill 1| 

Steel  Bridge         •         •         •         t       •         ^'i 
Bed  Lioa  or  Swao  Inn  -1 


Miki. 

I 


No,  82.— Helm  Crag.— Page  417. 


Milei. 
From  the  iDDsby  Goody  Bridge  to  Tborny-7    |i 
how  •         •         •         •  S  ^- 

aummit  of  Helm 
TuraHoir 
Swao  Ion  » 


:•  :l 


From  the  Red  Lion  oTer   Helm  to  the  }   ^x 

Turnpike  road,  at  Town  Head  S     ^ 

Red  Lion       • li 


Miles. 

n 

H 
H 

4 


No.  83.— Westefn  side  of  Wythburn,  orLeaths 
Water  from  the  JHorses  Head.— Page  436. 


city  of  Wythbam 
Head  of  the  lake 
Armbatb 
Foo(  of  the  lake 


Miles. 
.    Oi 
0 


Mllcttf 


VOOf  0|  \U9  laKO  •  .  •  .  •  '-I 

Junction  with  the  Turnpike  road  to  Keswick  Oj 


No.  84.^ — Journey  from  Keswiclc,  over  the  sum- 
mit of  Helvellyn  to  Ambleside.— Page  444. 


3Lea?e  the  Ambleside  road  lirom  Keswick 

Stainkh 

Highest  part  of  the  foot  way  fh>m  Keswick 

to  Patterdale         .         •         .       • 
Summit  of  Helrellyn  passing  over  Styx  and 

llVhiteside        .  .  .         >  • 

Grisedale  Tarn  OTor  Dolly  Waggon  Pike 
Summit  of  Fairfield 

Nook  End  Bridge 

Ambleside 


9 

4 
1 
4 
0* 


18 
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No.  85. — ^From  the  Inn  at  Patterdalei  over  Hel* 
vellyn,  to  the  Inn  at  Wy  thbum.— Page  456* 


Miles. 
OriMleadHow  ....         1 

Ridge  between  Hall  Bank  and  Striding  Edge  If 
Foot  of  Red  Tarn      ....         1 
Top  of  Catehedecara  •         .         •    1 

Summit  of  HeWellyn  .    -     .         1 

B^WDrig*fWeU  •         .         •    Oi 

Hone's  Heady  in  Wythbwrn  i        ^| 


VOL.  II. 

No.  1. "^Excursion  from  Keswick  round  Der* 
went  Water. — Page  IS. 


Castlehead,  left 
Stable  HiUs,  right 
First  Barrowgate 
Second  Barrow  gate 
Barrow  Hall 
liowdore 
Chmnge  Bridge 
Village  of  Orange 
Manettr 
Haws  End 
Portinscale    • 
Keswick  . 


I 

1 


1| 

H 


Miles: 

4 

? 


n 


10 


If  Bowder  Stone  is  visited  the  drive  wili  be 
12  miles. 


VOL.  n. 


sv 


xxvii. 


Lur  Of  Kxcirasioss. 


No,  2.— The  general  aquatic  excursion  on  Der- 
went  Water. — Page  46. 


Walk  from  Keswick  by  tbe  litUehiUttol 
the  itrand  where  the  boats  are  moored,  \ 
there  take  boat 

Friar  Crag 

Lord's  Island    .... 

SUble  Hills  .... 

BrooA^ill        .... 

Barrow  landiog  place 

Floating  Island,  i         : 

Mouth  of  the  river  •         i 

St.  Herbert's  Island   . 

Water  End  bay  and  a  little  walking 

Derweat  Isle     .         •         •         • 

Strand's  Piers 

Keswick    .         .         %        .         • 


Mile*. 


7 

1     7i 


No.  S.-~Walk  from  Keswick  round  the  Crow 
'    Park  race  ground. — Page  80. 


Miles. 
To  the  race  ground  by  the  little  bills  0} 

The  race  ground  Is  perhaps  half  a  mile^ 
round,  and  various  points  are  described  >  0{ 
in  the  body  of  the  work        •  3 

Back  to  Keswick         .         •        .         .         04 


Miles. 
0* 


It 


No.  4.-->Isthmus.— 'Page  89. 

Miles. 
To  the  Strand's  Bay  .         .         .         .         0} 
Thence  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  to  Istb- 7    . 

mus,  round  it.  and  back  to  the  road    .     ) 
Betum  to  Keswick  ...         .    Oi 


Miles. 

t 


UUT  OV  XXCURSION9. 
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No.  5.— Friar  Crag.— Page  100. 


strand's  Bay 

DerwentPier  .         .         ; 

Friar  Crag 

BetraciDg  the  road  to  Keswick 


Miies. 


Miles. 

n 


No.  6.— Cock  Shot— Page  103, 

Out  of  the  road  to  Friar  Crag,  one  turns  on 
the  left  to  Cock  Shot,  and  this  walk  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  half  a  mile  from  Keswick ;  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  walk  on  the  side  of  the 
fence  and  thence  back  to  Keswick  the  walk  will 
be  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 


No.  7. — ^Strands  Hagg.— Page  103. 


Derwent  Pier 
Strand's  Hagg 
BacktoKMwiek 


Miles.    Miles. 
Oi   I     OJ 


No.  8.— Broom  Hill  and  Stable  Hills. 
Page  106. 


Gate  to  stable  Hills,  one  mile  on  the  Bor-  7  | 

rowdale  road    .....) 

Within  the  field  by  the  Fence  .         •  0| 

Broom  Hill 04 

To  the  public  road  by  Stable  Hills  .  0| 

Return  to  the  town      .         ;         .         .  1 


Miles.    Miles. 


9 

f 


nk  xnT  ow  wKUfoamm. 


No.  9.^-6arden  Heads  and  Little  Hills. 
Page  108. 

This  round  is  half  a  mile ;  the  way  to  the 
Heads  is  a  little  beyond  Mn  Crosthwaite's  mu- 
seum on  the  road  to  the  bridge. 

No.  la— Water  End.— Page  108. 


Kilos.    Milei. 

PorUnsodo H   \      ^i 

DerwtfBtBuik ^   I     'i 

SiWerHiU         .  •  .         <4   l     ^1 

WftterEnd H   I     S 

Back  to  KDtfwick  S     |     6 

These  grounds  are  only  accessible  through 
the  courteous  permission  of  Lord  William  Gor- 
don. 


No.  II. — Crosthwaite  Church.— -Page  113. 

Miles.    MilM. 
Vicarage  by  the  lame  Potts  •         H   I     H 

Church,  haying  on  the  left  Dore  Cote         •    ^    I      1 
Back  to  the  town  the  direct  road  0|    |     If 


No.  12.— Excursion  round  Bassenthwaite 
Water.— Page  116. 


MHes.    Miles. 

Portinsoale ^S   1^  'i 

Pow.Mr.Birkett's  .  .         .    c4   1     If 

Braithwaite       .... 


vies,     niie 

5*  I'  if 
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Miles. 

JenkinHill li 

BeckWithop  ..... 

Bmitbv  Green 0| 

Ouse  bridge 

Armathwaite  Hall        .... 
Foar  lane  ends,  the  right  to  Keswick  direct 
Road  turning  on  the  right  to  Robin  Hood        1 
Bassenthwaite  Halls  bj  Robin  Hood  I 

Higher  Mill  .         .         .  .    0\ 

Snter  the  road  from  Caldbeck  to  Keswick       o| 
Along  Baraenthwaite  High  Side  to  the  di^  7    q. 
rect  road  from  Armathwaite  lo  Keswick    \   ^ 
To  Keswick  by  Mirehouse,  rieht.  Dancing) 
Gate, Lyasick^and Ormath waite, left ;  New>    6 
Hall  and  the  Ticarage  right         •         .    } 


Miles. 
4 

5f 
6 

11    ! 
12; 

IS 
ISJ 

u 


No.  IS.  Bowder  Stone,  Ro^thwaite  and  Stone- 
thwaite. — Page  128. 


Miles. 

Barrow  Hail 

Lcwdore  .         •         •         .         < 

Grange  bridge 1 

Bowder  8tone 1 

Rosthwaite I 

Stonethwaite  •         .         .         •         .1 

The  river  on  the  right  to  the  wooden  bridge,  ?    |  r 
in  Oreenap    .         .  .         .     {     * 

From  Green ap  bridge  to  Lanofstreth  bridge  04 
From  Langstreth  Bridge  to  Stonethwaite  1  i 
Back  to  Keswick     •         •  .    T 


Miles. 

ti 
S 

,  4 
5 
6 

T 

H 

9 

104 

in 


No.  14. — From  Ambleside  through  Graarmere, 
Easdale,  Greenup,  and  Borrowdale. — Page 
143. 


Miles.  Miles. 


Orasmere  Cbnrch       .  .         »         •  4 

Good  J  Bridge 0} 

Thornyhow 0| 

FarEasdale 1 

Wythhurn  Dale  Hcsd  ...  2} 

Pash  forward  to  Greenup  Dale  Head  .  o| 

Down  Greenup  vale  to  Stonethwaite  9J 

Keswick         ....  .  7  » 


4 

4} 

54 

9 

IS 
80 


im  or  sxcuuKws. 


No.  15.— From  Ambleside  through  Great  Lang- 
dale  to  the  Stake,  and  thence  through  Bor- 
rowdale  to  Keswick. — ^Page  148. 


LsiD^dale  Chapel     . 

Li^ie  Brid^i',  neftr  Dangfoa  GiU 

Lan^daU'  Head 

Top  of  Ihe  Slake 

StoDftbwaite 

Ro»thwaite 

Bo»d<  r  Stone 

Keswick  •  •  • 


Miles. 
.    3 

S 

.  H 

4 

.  H 

1 
.   I 

5 


5 

T 

H 

18 
19 

84 


No.  16.— From  Keswick  to  Styhead*— Page  16«. 


Mile*. 
.    4 

1 


Grange  Bridge  • 

Bowder  Stone       .  •  .  . 

Rosthwaite       .  .  .  .  •  •    I 

Burlhwaitc  Bridge  .  .  .  •      0^ 

«traDu'»  Bridge 0{ 

8(  at  oiler  Bridge ol 

Seat b watte  Bridge  ...  -  ^i 

Si-athwaite.  which  is  opposite  the  bUck  lead) 

mines ) 

Sloekley  Bridifo  .... 

Sly  Head  Tafu 

bly  Head    .  ' 

Ba'cktoKe&wick 13 


k 


Miks. 
4 
5 
6 

4 
7 

8 


12 

34 


No.  17. — Ride  From  Keswick  to  Buttermere, 
through  Newlands. — Page  170. 


Miles.   Miles. 

Fortinscalc 1^ 

Swinside  .  .  .         ,  ]{ 

Stair  01 

Slooycrofl,  right  .  .         .  .  li 

Emerald  Bank,  left  .  .  .  .Of 

Bridge  DCAf  Mil]  Dam  .  .  .  #| 


3i 

* 


X.IST  OF  BXCURSIOKS. 

^  Miles. 

B«rkrigjr Oj 

Gill  Brow Oi 

Aikin 0^ 

Keskadale  •  «...  01 

Newiand's  HawH  .  .  u 

loDy  at  Buttermere  «         .       .  li 


XXXlll. 


Miles. 

5 

5k 

6 

n 

9 


No.  18. — Ride  from  Keswick  to  Buttermere, 
through  Borrowdale. — Page  185. 


Miles. 

Rostbwaite 6 

Beat  Oiler Ij 

Summit  of  the  road,  near  Yew  Crag   .         .2 

Honister  Crag Of 

Gatesgapth iJ 

Hassne&s^ qi 

loDy  at  Buttermere  .         .  .         .11 


Miles. 
6 

H 

10^ 

19 

1!* 


No.  19.<— Ride  from  Keswick  to  Scale  Hill, 
Page  196. 


Braithwaite 

Highcfit  part  of  Whinlatter      .     '    .     '    . 
Deviation  from  tbe  public  road      . 
Junction  with  the  road  from  Cockcrmouth? 
to  Scale  HiU       .  .  .  t 

Scale  Hill  ...  '  ^ 


Miles. 


Miles. 
24 


10 
II 


No.  20.— Carriage  excursion,  through  Lorton 
to  Scale  Hill. — Page  204. 


Union  with  tbe  Cockermouth  road,  near  tbe  f    „ 
^«''„Trce>page8      .         ,        '.         .    J    8 
4 


Miles.     Miles. 


Scale  Hill 


Return 


12 


8 

12 

21 


XXKT.  LIBT  or  XXCOJUIOJfC 


No.  21* — Carriage  excursion,  from  Keswick, 
through  Lorton  to  Buttermere. — ^Page  204. 


Miles.  Miles 
JuDctton    with   tlie  Corkermouth    road  7    ^ 

through  Lorton  to  Butlcrniore  •         •    3 
Butterniere        .....  8 

Return  to  Keswick  the  same  wftj      •         •    16 


8 
16 

as 


No.  22. — Land  and  water  excursion^  from 
Scale  Hill.--Page  202. 


Milei.    Milat. 
Boat  House  on  Crammoek  Water  &     i 

Flat  fields,  at  Rannerdale  •    H 
Station  above  ling  Crag      .                  •         M 

To  Seale  Force,  and  back  •  •    'I 

Join  the  road  at  the  head  of  the  lake  1 

Inn,  at  Buttermere  •        «  .1 


S 

6 

7 


Bjr  steering  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  con- 
necting Crummock  Water  with  Buttermere^ 
and  passing  through  the  meadows  to  the  Inn, 
the  distance  will  diflfer  little  with  that  above 
noted. 

If  the  party  return  direct  to  Scale  Hill  from 
the  junction  of  the  stream,  joining  Scale Torce 
with  the  lake  to  the  five  miles,  then  measured, 
will  be  added,  S  miles,  or  8  in  the  whole  circuit^ 
from  Scale  Hill. 

No.  23.— *Days  excursion  for  persons  on  foot 
or  horseback  to  Crummock  Water,  and  Bat- 
termere.— Page  202. 


MOT  d9  BXOUMIOVt. 


Milei. 
Sctle  Hill  by  Whmktl^r  m«d  Swtiwidc     1 1 
From  Sc-aie  HiU   by   land  and  water,!    • 

as  above  described  to  Bui ti^rt rare     5 
Betuni  throucrh  tb»vale  of  Newlandi      9 


Milet. 
11 


If  on  horseback  the  horses  inust  be  sent  from 
Scale  Hill  to  Buttermere. 


No.  24.— No.  21  in  carriages. — Page  202* 


Miles. 
Fhim  KMwick  orer  Whiolatter,  and  >    .a 

throufirh  L()rt<»n  to  Scale  Hill      .      { 

ilqtiatir  movement  described  in  No.  SO      7 

Return  from  Butternieie  in  the  car  \ 

rta)(e,   on  the  lide  «»f  Crummock  f 

Water,  and  through   the  vale  of^ 

LortOD  and  Whinlatter  to  Keswick  9 


16 


Miles* 
It 
19 

3S 


The  carriage  having  conducted  the  company 
to  Scale  Hilly  must  thence  proceed  to  Butter* 
mere. 


No.  85.— •Horse  circuit  from  Keswick  to  Scale 
Hilly  Buttermere,  Borrowdale^  and  back  to 
Keswick.— Page  202. 


Miles. 
Scale  Hill  by  Swiofide         .  II 

BoatinjBT  recommended  in  No  90  7 

From  Buttermera  to  Rostkwaite,  in  ) 
Borrowdale         .         .         .  > 

Keswick  •         .         •         •  0 


8 


Miles* 
II 
18 

36 

39 


No.  26.— »Round  the  lake  of  Buttermere  firom 
the  Inn.— Page  213. 


VOL.  II. 


S  w 


sovL 


Uf T  or  EX0VfttIOM% 


WoodmMdfeovw  the  river 

tba  lakes 
Soar  Milk  OiH 
Heed  of  the  lake  . 


ButtenBeie  bjf 


Miks. 


04 

o| 

s 


Milet. 

1 

ai 

H 

6i 


1^0.  97  —Walk  from  Buttermere  to  Wastdal* 
Head,  over  Scarf  Gap  and  Black  Sail ;  omitted 
by  misUke  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  it  shooid 
have  been  inserted  before  Soie  Force*— 
Page  816. 


Geleiffarth        •         •         • 
TopofSoerfOap  • 

Joioinf  of  the  Snoerdale  reed 
Top  orBUek  Sail 
Wattdale  Heed  through  Neeedale 


Miles. 

Miles. 

2 

9 

li 

H 

14 

5 

1 

« 

2* 

•i 

No.  28.^-Scale  Force.— Page  216. 


Wooden  hridM 

Croes  the  wall  on  the  Lows  Water  or  > 

Snoerdale  road  •  ) 

Soale  Force 

Beidc  to  the  Ibb 


[ilei. 
Oi 

HOC*. 
01 

1 

1| 

0| 
3 

9 
4 

No.  29.«»Round  Crummock  Water  from  But- 
tennere.**Page  21S. 


Stream  proceeding  from  Scale  Force 

IftoffCrair         •  .  •         • 

HighPaik 

Lows  Water  Church    • 


MHes.    MUes. 
1 


inT  OP  E&CI7RSIOK8.  XKZTIU 

MUet.  Wkl^ 

iBUl 0|  5 

BottenDer^bytbe  bridle  road  4  9 

If  from  Scale  Hill  by  tbe  more  eommo- 1 

dlioos  rood,  fint,  ooe  mile  towards  >  10| 
Codcermoutb,  1}  mile  moro    •          3 


No  SO.~Rouiid  Lows  Water  from  Scale  Hill^ 
Page  221. 


Iiowt  Water  Chureh 
Tbeooe 


Milee. 
Ol 


beooe  by  Kirk  Head,  Bar  Gate,  Steal  ?    ,< 
Bank*  and  Higb  Nook  to  Water  Teal  (  ^' 


Gill  falling  from  Cariiog  Knott  0| 

Plaoe  or  High  Water  Eod         •         •  1 

Bottom  or  Low  Water  End   •  0) 

CrabtreeBedK  .  1} 

Join  the  road  from  Beale  Hffl  to  the  7  . 

chapel  at  the  Smithy  .    S  ^ 

BcaieHlll Oi 


Ennerdale  Water. 

No.  SI.— -Walk  from  Buttermere  to  its  union, 
with  the  way  from  Crosdale  to  the  lake- 
Page  225. 


Scale  Force 

Floatem  Tam 

Join  the  road  from  Croidale  to  Enner* 

dale  Water,  where  diere  ia  one  of  | 

the  beat  riewa  of  the  lake 


MUea.    Mileai 


a 


9 
4i 


No.  S2.— Walk  from  Scale  Hill  to  the  road  be. 
tween  Crosdale  and  Ennerdale  Water.»-iPage 
225. 


LUT  OF  BXOUfttlOVe.- 


lomw  Wtler  Chorch 

Proceed   kbroiigh  NoMd«l«  to  Flon- 

t«r«Tarn       .... 
Jtoactioii  wilh  the  Crowlsletiftd  to  En- 

neitiale  Wikier,  wbert  tber*  is  a  fine 

▼iew  of  the  lake 


Miles. 


Miles. 
•I 


Three  wa}r8  on  foot  to  Crosdale. 

No.  SS.— From  Scale  Hill  by  High  Nook, 
Page  227. 


A  mile  on  bif  h  rood  to  Lows  Water 
tfifph  Nook  .... 

Patsago  to  Croadalo  over  Blake  FelP 
Or  to  Crotdate  deTiating'  at  the  top  of 

Blake  Fell  oo  the  left 
Or  to  CroKdale  by  eommeociofi^  the  af- 
cent  with  the  rrrtilet  oo  the  lett,  at 
Bi^h  Nook,  and  then  turniog  oo  the 
riifht  .... 

From  Croftdale  to  Ennerdale  Water,  it- 1 
it  one  inil«* ;  the  finest  ?iews  are  hatfj  * 
way  or  6^  miles  •      .  I 


Miles. 

1 
Oi 


Miles. 

I 
If 


H 


No.  34. — From  Crosdale  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Ennenlale  Water,  and  through  Ennerdale  and 
Mosedale  to  Wastdale  Uead.-^Page  231. 


Join  the  lake         •         • 
Bownesf      •       .  .  .  • 

Head  of  the  lake     •  •  .    * 

Gillerthwaite       .... 
Foot  of  the  road  to  Buttermere  orer) 

Scarf  Ghp 
8hee|i  foUl  wn  theriTerside,froni  which  J 

with  the  stream  on  the  left,  fscendj 

to  the  top  of  Black  Sail, 
Wastdale  Head,  through  Mosedale 


Mild 
1 

ot 
a 

.    MilM. 

1 

it 

6 

n 

T 

0} 

S 

H 

H 

H 

11 
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No.  35. — ^Walk  from  Ennerdale  bridge  to 
Wastdale  Head. — Page  229. 


Milef. 
9aper  Mill,  with  the  river  Ebea  on  the  lef  i  1 
Foot  of  Ennerdale  Waler  .  1^ 

Gillerthwftite  .  .  '    4 

Wastdale  Head, for  ptrticulart,  8eeNo.34.  5i 


Miles. 

I 
14 

11 


No.  36. — ^From  Scale  Hill  on  a  borse  road  to 
Ennerdale  Water. — Page  260. 


LowR  Water  End  at  the  head  of  Lows  ; 

Water       .  .  .  •  j 

Xnier  the  common      .         .  •     ' 

Lampleugh  Church 
Hoa)  00  the  left,  beyond  the  church 
On  this  road  by  Hi^h  Trees,  and  I'ell : 

Dvke  to  Croiidale  j 

Hair  way  to  the  lake,  the  best  prospect 
liar^n  of  the  lake 


Miles. 

H 
Ok 


MUc 

H 

• 


The  above  is  not  described  in  the  work,  but 
the  deviation  out  of  the  public  road  from  £nner«v 
dale  bridge  to  Scale  Hill  is  mentioned  in  page 
260. 


No.  37. — Wast  Water  by  Borrowdale,  it  two 
days  excursion  on  horseback.-«-Page  241. 


Mites.    Miles* 
Sty  Head,  the  road  to  which  is  de-  ?    ^^ 


serihed  in  No.  10 
Wastdale  Head 
Head  of  Waft  Water 
OTerbeck  bridgo    . 


2 

I 
0* 


IS 


14 
16 

I6i 


zl. 


LIST  OF  EXCtrmSIOKS* 


VdlMrbMkbridK* 

Ko4  of  the  direct  road  to  Calder 

Bridge  by  Harrow  Heed    . 
Crook  at  the  foot  of  the  lake     . 
Strand's  puUic  hoote»  which  ii  near 

Nether  Waatdale  Chapel  . 
JnaetioB  ef  the  Strasd'a  nad  with  the 

abortestroad 
Ooaforth 
Calder  bridfo  where  there  are  good  iiUM 


Hilao. 
I 


{■♦ 


H 


ISi 

so 

314 

u 

37 


Bye  walk  to  Calder  Abbey  a  mile  from  Calder 
Briclge. 


Second  Day. 


Vron  Caldar  Bridge  to 
Klrklaad 


Boad  oa  the  left  toBgrenoataftdWhltohafeB  1 
DimpleagbCroM,(UieCoefcinBeothroadl  t^m 
ifOiolSft)        /      .        .        .         J  •* 
X4UDple«gh  Chnreh  •        •        .         •         1 

aealeHifl • 

Ketwiek  over  Swiaaido  and  Whialattar     .  U 


ITte. 

T 


% 


11 

16 
S7 


If  the  party  proceed  from  Scale  Hill  to  But- 
termeret  and  thence  through  NeirlandSy  the 
second  day  will  be  89  miles  and  more  by  boat- 
ing Crummock  Water. 


No.  38.— *From  Ambleside  over  Wiynose  and 
Hardknott  to  Wast  Water.-*86l. 


IGlra. 

Clapperwate 1 

Skelwitb  Bridge       .         .         .         .        t 


Colwith  bridfo  aadlbroe 
FdlFoot 


I 


Hika. 

I 
s 

4 


LIST  OV  BXCVRtlOKS. 


zli. 


TdpofWrynoM 

Cookl^yBaek  .... 

HardknottCtstto 

Bfotherilkttld  .        •         .         •         . 
Bridge  orer  tho  rifar  fisk 
I>id0g«rUi  Hail,  ttid  Stanley  Oill 
Road  on  the  left  by  Ulpha  to  Brooghton 
Santon  bridge  .         .         .         . 

Strand'b  public  boose  • 

Wrcm  Santon  Bridge,  direct  to  Crook»  at  I 
the  foot  of  Wa»t  Water,  S  miles    .         $ 
Netheribeck  Bridge         .         .        •        . 
Orerbock  Bridge       :         .         .         • 
Head  of  Wast  Water   .        .        •        s 
WastdaleHead 

Sty  Head 

Keswick  by  Bowder  Stone  (sec  No.  10) 
lYom  8^  Head  to  Ambleside,  by  Sty  Head 
Tarn,  Sprinkling  Tarn,  and  Angle  Tarn, 
and  thence  throagh  the  Tale  of  Lang- 
dale,  164  the  whole  round 
From  Sty  Head,  by  Beathwaite  and  Stone- 
thwaite,  and  thenoe  throntfh  Gretnnp 
and  Bskdale  to  Ambleside  19 


No.  S9.— Carriage  roads  from  Keswick  to  Wast 
Water.— Page  284. 

Short  excursioHt  first  by  Scale  Hill  and  £n« 
nerdale  Bridge- 


by  whii 

Bnnerdale  Bridge 

Calder  Bridge    .... 

Gosforth         .... 

Cruok,  by  the  Strand's  pnblio  honse 

Netherbeck  Bndge;  ivheaoe  the  partj 
may  proceed  to  Overbcck  Bridj^i',  and 
towards  Wastdale  Head  as  tar  an  they 
And  It  aflreeable.  The  carriage  may  bo 
left  at  Netherbeck  Bridge 


Mi1< 
11 

9 
7 

S 


\ 


Miles. 

a 

SO 
27 
90 
354 


S7» 


No.  40.— -Middle  approach  to  Wast  Water. 


xliu 


X«IIT  OF  BXCUBflom 


Scale  Hill,  Ihrough  Lorton    .          .          .IS  lH 

£greu.ui  t 14  2  > 

Caid<r  Bridge 44  S0| 

Gosl'i.tri                                .          .          .'9  S9| 

Ciook  Ht  tbe  foot  of  M'aal  Water                     Sf  S9 

hetbirbeck  Bridge                   .         •         .    S  |    41 


No.  41. — 3rd.  hy  Cockermoufh,  Whitehaven, 
{^ov  by  Workington  if  liked j  Whitehaven, 
and  Egremont. 


Coekermoath           .         .         .       •  iSf 
Wliitebaveo  dtreot       •         .         .         .14 

£grcniont      .....  6 

Caider  Bridge 4^ 

Oosiorth 9 

Crook  at  tbe  foot  of  Wast  Water  6^ 

Nether  Beck  Bridge    .         .         .         .  It 


Miles     Milef. 


12 
S6 
92 

3S 

46 
47 


No.  42.— Walk  from  M^astdale  Head  over  Sea- 
fell  High  Man,  or  Pikes,  to  Toes,  in  £sk- 
dale. — Page  317. 


From  tbe  village  to  tbe  riTer        .         * 

Thenee  by  tbe  side  of  the  wall 

Ridgo  on  Liogmell,  Icfl 

Turn  to  the  right 

Right  and  left  to  tbe  High  Man    . 

Mickle  Door  .  .  .         t 

Join  tbe  roud  from  Rostbwaite  by  Eak 

UawfltoEskdale    .... 
Toes  in  Bskdale         •         .         •         . 


Miles. 

4 


Mi1««. 
Oi 

1 

It 

sk 

a 

H 


No.  43. — Skiddaw. — Page  327. 

Miles.    Miies^ 


Old  road  by  Great  Crostbwaite  and  Spoo- 
Dcy  Green  to  its  union  with  Mr*  Cal- 
vert's  road 


:\ .,  I  « 


LIST  01^  SZCUKSIOM* 


xliii; 


Or  ty  permiiBsioQ  given. to  the  public  by 
William  CSvert,  Esq.  and  John  Banks,  Esg^.— 


QreUt  Bask  Bridge 

OreUBank  .  ,       ^  *     ^ 

Union  of  the  Spooney  Oreen  roack  and  ?   ^ 
the  termee  road  from  Orela  Bank         y  ^ 

Jnnciion  on  the  Gale»  with  the  road  firoml 
Basaenthwaile  to  Threlkeld,  reckoning  > 
by.Mr.Calv6rt*8newroid  .    3 

From  th^  dale  road  by  the  side  of  the 
wa)];  Ursty  oil'  ft  roundish  Awell  tp 
hoHpw,.  and  thence  in  a  tteep  ascent 
the- common  gttte ' 

Spring  ofiwaier  iindec  the  first  man 

From  theiweli  b>  Ube  horse  tfack,  on  tli^ 
east  of  the  first  and  second  man,  to  the 
third  nten,  anU  thence  to  the  sixth  or 
highest  heap  of  stones 

Back  to  Keswick      .         •         •         • 


I  of  thel 
ill  t9  af 

cent  tor 


MUes,  Miles. 

SI 


0* 


I 


:!l 

4 


4 


los 


No.  44.— The  How.-^]?age  842, 

Wttea.  Mike. 

Long*Bridgej  n^ar  Portinscalf  hy  the  field* 

c Jled  Bowray  ^ 

TbeHow>  •  -  w*   ,     • .  %.•  » 

If  the  return  is  through  Forlinscale  I       ^    ^ 

Portinscale  •  •         S  ,^ 

Keswiisk  .         .         •  .      •  >4 


I 

d 


No.  45.— €aiw^  Pike,  Grasmire,.  wJd  Grist- 
dale  Pike.— I^e  S4S. 

Mfles.  Miles. 


I^rtinieale     .        •        •  ^     '^^   *:    *    ** 
Ston^eroft  either  by  UUoek  or  by  the  {   ^ 
houses  eallod  Swiniiide  .         i    Jl, 

SmelUngMUl    _     •         •         •.        >    _.  ?♦ 
ofCi 


Top 

Over  Sear 
to  the 

▼OL.  ff . 


Causey  Pike  by  a  traversingftSCctEt   I 
arCrag  |op,  fail.  andUl  Crsigiy?  ^ 


5 

9 


xlir. 


LIST  Ot  KKVMMUXm* 


Colddale  Hawi 
Top  of  Grisedale  Pik« 
VUlage  of  Briithwaito  , 
Ketwiek 


No.  46.— Swinsidc-^Page  352. 


PortiBBeile 

Gale  at  Foo  Purk  •         i        •         , 

AoroM  the  toulh  side  of  Swinstde  to  gain 
an  aafjr  ascent  to  its  suunit 

BetuTD  to  Keswick 

Bj  a  Boat  from  the  Strand  to  the  pier,  ] 
near  Derwent  Bank,  tke  distanee  is  ] 
eoMiderably  sbortened.  ] 


Miles. 

3 


MSIaa. 

u 

8 

6 


No.  47.— Higher  and  Lower  Cat  Bells, 
Page  35A. 


BfQes. 


Bf  land  and  water  to  the  salt  spring,  at  ' 
the  south  end  of  Bnmdelow  woods  . 

Vp  the  Miners,  road  to  the  Lower  Cat 
Bell 

Higher  Cat  Bel]    •         t         .         . 

Haws  £ndy  bj  way  of  Skelgiil       • 

PortinscaJe «  .  *       •  •  .  •    t 

Keswick 1} 


s 

4 
S 

T 

H 


No.  48.— Castle  Crag,  in  Borrowdalef 
Page  358. 


If  in  a  circuitous  rout  by  Rosthwaite— 

MUes. 
6 

.n 


Prom  Keswick  to  Bosthwaite 


Miles 
6 


Top  of  Castle  Crag  bj  war  of  New  Bridge  14 
OraoM  Bridge,  through  Orange  l} 

Xeswiek      ......   4 


X.I8T'0r  SZCUB8IOV9. 


klv. 


If  the  Crag  is  approached  aad  left  by  Grange, 
the  excursion  will  be  only  lOj  miles,  but  the 
other  is  a  finely  varied  line. 


No.  49.— Watenlath— Page  S64. 


Over  Barrow  common       i 
AshDesi  Bridge    .... 
Wooden  bridge  between  High  Lowdore, 

andWrntenlath      .         .         . 
Wateolath  .... 

Bosthwaite      .  ,         .    '     , 

Keswick,  by  Bowder  Stone  and  Lowdore 


Miles. 
9 

6 


Miles. 
2 

H 
H 

5 

7 

13 


No*  50,— To  Watenlath  by  High  Lowdore, 
Page  910. 


High  Lowdore 


Miles. 


ssign  ix>wdore  ....         5} 

Grand  scene  of  Derwent  water,  through  >   ^ 

the  Tista  of  rocks  on  the  left         .  C  ^ 


Wooden  bridge  on  the  Watenlath  road 

Wateolath 

Bosthwaale 

Keswick 


9 
6 


Miles. 
H 
H 

4 


No.  51*— Wallow  Crag  Pike Page  371. 


Ashness  Bridge  ,         ,         ,  2| 

Up  the  steep,  keeping  Barrow  beck  on  the  ) 

riffht  to  the  place  where  the  land  on  the  >  Oi 
left  is  somewhat  level          .         .          \ 

Wallow  Crag  Fike    .  .  U 

Through  tbe  village  of  CasUerigg  to  the  >  * 

first  mile  stone  on  the  Ambleside  road    \  '4 

^^^ie^      ......  1 


Miles.    Miles. 


2* 


Or  leave  Brocklebeck  on  the  right  to  the 


sin. 

plank,  on  the  road  from  Watcredge  Bank  to  the 
tewn.  This  will  shoiten  the  walk  by  nearly  half 
a  mile. 


No.  52,— High  Seat,  and  Bleaberry  FeU, 
Page  S7S. 


High  Seat  baTinc  Barrow  Beck-oitbsr  on  }  ^n 
tie  ri^bt  or  left  •         .         .  J     • 

Bleaberry  FeH  •        .  •         U 

fallow  Crag  Pike  •   j 

Keswick  by  Caatlerigg  •        H 


Miea.  Miles. 
«4 


T 


No.  53— Road  fmm  Kepwick  to  Penrith, 
Page  375. 


Cfareta  Baiii(  Bridge        •         •        • 
Myrfle  Qnt^t,  leR    .         »         •         • 

FieU  SMe ^ 

Aroiki  Stonesy  right  •        •        •        *        x 

GoowjWell ^ 

KaddleBridge^  .  •         ^ 

Bums  •         •         •         •         •         •    O  > 

New  Bridge       .         •         •         .       » 
Road  to  Btssenthwaito,  left    . 
'^brettiela       .  *     .   •, 

Scales  road  on  tbe  left  to  Caldbaek  . 
Spring  Field     .         .         .         •         •     ^ 
Matterdale  road  right,  a  little  beyond  it  ? 
lef^,  it  the  road  to  Oraystock       .  ) 

Penrf  ddook  •         • 

Ilutton  John,  rMt,  Orayatoek,  left 
Road  on  tha  right  to  Dacre 
Slaintoa  .         .         .      *  '.,    .^  « 

Junction  with  tbe  Penrltb  road  le  Ambleside  0 

RedHAis 

Skirsgill 

Penrith       •        .        •         •        • 


XJBT  Ot  EtCUBSlOffS.  slfil. 


No.  54.-^Circiiitous  walk  from  Penrith  to  Ea- 
mont  Bridge,  Arthur^s  Round  Table,  May- 
borough,  Brougham  Hall,  Countesses  Pillar, 
Brougham  CasUe,  and  Penrith. — Page  381. 


Arthur's  Round  Table        •         *         •         ^ 


Eftmont  Bridge,^ 1 

Arthur's  Round 

Mayborough 

Return  to  Arthi 

Lowther  Bridn 

Broagham  Hah 

Countessas  Pillar,  <S0  jdi.  beyond  the  third  ?    1 7 

miles  stone   .         .         •         .         •     {     ^ 

Brou|phani  Castle  .         .    0} 

Pennth,  over  the  new  bridge      .  1  j 


Mayborough  ^ 

Return  to  Arthufs  roand  Table    .  O} 

Lowther  Bridge    •         •         .  •    0| 


Miles.    Miles. 

1 

If 


4 


No.  £5.r-Road  from  Penrith  to  Carlisle, 
Page  390. 

Miles.   Miles. 

HighHesket 9     I     9 

Carlisle 9     I    18 


No.  56.-*-Lanercost  Priory.— Page  407. 

Miles.    Miles. 
From  Carlisle  to  BramptoD      •         •         .919 
lAiierc^st  Priory  .         .         «      »2|   |    llf 

A  respectable  public  honse  near  the  bridge. 


No.  57.— Naworth  Castle.— Page  409. 

Milca.   Miles. 
t*rom  Carlisle  to  Bramplan      •         .         .919 
Mftwerib  CasUe  •        i     |   19 


Sltiii. 


.  LIST  OF  BXCURfiOVS. 


No,  58.-p-Gil8land  Spa.— Page  411. 


From  Carlisle  to  Bnmpton      . 
lisnercost  ..... 

OilslaDd  Spa  bj  the  Roman  or  PieU  wall 


Milet.    UUt 
6 


!!J 


The  disUnce  to  the  Spa  differs  little  from 
Carlisle,  if  by  Naworth  Castle, 

No.  59. — Giants'  Caves,  in  a  Walk  from  Pen- 
rith,—Page  412. 

Ifilea.  Mdes. 
QianU*  Cavet,  on  Uie  Cnmboiland  nde  of  >   g.    |     ^ 
tbeEamont  .  •     J  ^    |* 

Eaek  to  Penrith  •  •         •    S}    |     7 

No  60. — From  Penrith  to  Edenhall,  Kirkos- 
wald,  Nunnery,  Armathwaite,  Corby,  and 
Carlisle, 


Appleby  road 

.  Page  413— Edenball       •         •         •         . 

IiRRgwathby,  direct  from  Penrith 

Page  4l4--Long  Meg  and  her  daagfaters 

Page  4n--KirkoawaJd  .... 

Page  418— Nunnery  . 

*  Page  419." Armathwaite  Bridge 

^'alk  (Vom  the  bridge  by  Armathwaite  2 
Castle,  one  mile  up  the  Eden   •         •     J 

Betum  to  the  Bridge     .... 

Page  421— Corby       .... 

Carlisle,  by  Wetherall    •         .         •         . 


No.  61. — Carriage  road  by  Ulls  Water,  to  the 
Inn  at  ratterdale. — Page  427. 


Milei 

L    Miieft 

1 

1 

3 

4 

i 

^ 
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H 

lOJ 

8 

13 

1 
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1 
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7 
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List  Ot  iXCVMlONSfc 


xlTtX. 


Miles. 
From  tin  tvrnpiko  road  to  PeDritb,  turn  > 

off  on  the  right  •         •         •  ( 

Broirvrigg      .  *         •    -     » 

DockfajT 

JuDCtion  of  the  Knwtck  and  Penrith   ) 

roeds,  on  the  ndeofUlU  Water  $ 

Inn  at  PatUrdale • 


U 

4 


Miles. 
10| 
IS 
IH 
17 


No.  e2,— Horse  road  from  Keswick  by  UUs 
Water  to  the  Inn  at  Patterdale.-<-Page  429. 


\ 


24 


Miles. 
On  the  Penrith  road,  to  a  deviation  a 

little  beyond  If  addle  Bridge 
Wantbwaite  Mill 
Entei  the  road  frOmThrelkeld  to  Amble-  ) 

side,  turn  on  the'  right  to  thsft  having  >  0^ 

on  the  left  Hill  Top  .  ) 

Over  the  oommon  by  High  Row  to  Dockray  5 

lanatPatterdala      .         •         ..51 


Miles. 
H 

H 

4 

0 

144 


No.  6S.-rFoot  road  from  Keswick  to  the  Inn 
at  Patterdale,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
UUs  Water. 


Pursue  the  Ambleside  road 

Staiuah        %  .        .         -iw  .  . 

Highest  part  of  the  foot  waj 

Oreen^dos  lead  mines 

Through  Olenridden  te  the  Penrith  road 

Inn  it  Pattordale      .... 


Miles.    Miles* 

4i 

41 

H 

5 

4 

«i 

0| 

1 

• 

10 

1* 

11* 

This  road  is  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  road,  page  44S. 

No.  64.— Drive  or  ride  from  Keswick  t^iroiigh 
SU  John's  Vale  to  Threikeld.— Page  431. 


x]x. 


UtT  OrMMCVUMlQM^ 


SDtertbeAmblMulanMdtoTfaftlM4,Mi?   41 

the  way  ffhNDKMwiek  to  AmbtMi<ie,  lefts  ^ 

Legberthwatte  MMl     ••**?! 

BnuneCny J* 

liowthwuto     •         -         •         •         *         S^ 
Tbrelkeld              ••»•'? 
Keswick * 


Miles.    MileK 


No.  65.— Foot  way  by  St  John's  Chapel  to 
Tbrellceld.— Phge  4S4. 


Milas. 
OntbetonipJkeroa4lowY*»A»Wedde     H 
On  the  left,  through  the  fields  by  8ykce  )   | 
toStJobD'sCbspel      •         •         •     1  ^. 


Wanthweite  Mill 

TbrelMd 

Keswick 


H 


Mil« 

H 

H 
H 


No.  66.— Stricket  Dodd.— Page  485. 


8I^JoliB'iCbap«l         : 
Summit  of  Stricket  Ilo4d 
Kelarn  to  tbe  Cbkpel    . 
Back  to  Ketwick 


■UIm.  MHw 

i 
H  I    • 


I 


No.  67.— <^ircuit  by  St  John's  Chapel,  and 
Smeathwaite  Bredge  to  Keswick-— Page  437* 


Mllei. 
Tbrongb  St.  John's  to  Katwiok. 
St.  John's  Chapel  .  •         .    H 

Smeathwaite  Bridge,  by  Rio^a,  .baring  )   ae 
the  River  OreU  on  the  left     .         •     (  ^ 
Keswick         •         •         »         •         t         4 


8i 

H 

9 


If  to  the  above  an  ascent  to  Stricket  Dodd 
from  St  Johns  Chapel  beadded^  the  length  wiU 
be  10  miles. 


LIST  OV  EXCUB8ION8. 


li. 


No.  68.— Drive  round  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw 
by  Threlkeld,  Scales,  Hesket  New  Market, 
Caldbeck,  and  Bassenthwaite  Water. — Page 
438. 


Miles. 

Tfarelkeld 4 

Scales  •         .  •  .  •  H 

SouterFell  ,       ,         .         :         •  ^1 

Mungrisedale  Chapel        •  .  .  It 

Bowscale  •        •         .         .         •  li 

Ileskei  New  Market         ...  bh 

Caldbeck  Cbarch  Town        .  .  .  ]| 

JoiD  the  Hesket  road  to  Uldale,  at  Wath  }  ^ 

Bridge J  "* 

PtkelessOate  ...  •  0^ 

Snow  Hill      .       .        .  .         :  .  Oi 

Four  miles  from  Caldbeck,  a  road  across  ?  1 1 

the  common  to  I^anglands  •      ) 

lADglands         .....  li 

Orthwaite  Hall       ...  •  U 

Bridge  over  White  Water  .  Of 

Bassenthwaite  High  Sido         .        .         .  S 

Keswick  .        •        '.         •         •         •  6 


No.  69. — Round  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw, 
through  Hesketi  Caldbeck,  and  Uldale. — 
Page  447. 


Hesket 

Caldbeck        .... 

Uldale        ..... 

Gaze  Bridge  road  by  Over  Water  to  the  i 

deviation  to  Robin  Hood    . 
Keswick  by  Bubin  Hood,  Bassenthwaite  i 

Halls,  High  Mill,  and  High  Side  ^ 


Miles. 


Mtlei. 

28 

S5J 


If  the  direct  road  from  Uldale  is  pursued, 
rather  than  that  by  Over  Water,  the  distance 
to  Keswick  will  be  a  mile  shorter. 
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No.  TO, — Souter  as  seen  from  Blake  Hills,  and 
Wilton  HiU.— Page  449. 


Miles. 
Towards  Penrith  .  .  .  .  7f 
Blake  Hills  and  Wilton  Hill,  on  the  road  }    , 

to  Heskct  New  Marked       •         •  S 

Back  to  Keswick       ....         84 


Miles. 
17 


The  above  are  the  places  from  which  the  srial 
phenomenon  was  observed  by  Daniel  Strickett, 
and  others,  in  thg  middle  of  the  last  century. 

No.  71.— Gray  stock  Castle. — Page  452. 


Penrith  road  . 
Grsystock  Castle 
Penrith 


M\Ws 
10: 


Miles. 


^  I  ]f 


No.  72. — ^Drive  to  Dancing  Gate,  and  thence 
under  Skiddaw  by  the  Sale  to  Threlkdd.— : 
Page  453. 


Miles. 

Dancing  Gate 3i 

Gale 2| 

Bnter  the  Penrith  road  between  Radding  ?    ni 
and  Threlkeld  ....  ^     f 


and  Threlkeld 
Keswick 


34 


Mil«i. 


No.  IS.:— From  Keswick  by  Great  Crosthwaite 
to  Threlkeld.— Page  457. 


Miles. 

GreU  Bank  by  Great  Crostlivaite     .        .    1^ 

Joininfi  of  tbe  road  betweeo  Ruddintc  and  )   oi 

Tbrelkcld      .         .         ...$*• 

|Keswick         .         .         .         ,         .         .  3{ 


Mile*. 
H 
4i 

H 


LIST  OF  CXCURSIONSk  liu. 

No.  74. — From  Keswick  by  Greta  Bank  Bridge^ 
and  Greta  Bank  to  Threlkeld.— Page  457. 


Miles.    Miles. 
Greta  Bank  by  tfae  Bridge 
Threlkeld  road  near  Budding 
Keswick 


I  01 

"?  .  •  .  •  3 


iNo.  75. — Summit  of  Latrigg. — Page  459» 


Miles.     Miles. 
Greta  Bank  by  the  bridge   ...         0} 
Spooney  bridgo  road      .  &    0} 

Second  occupation  road  .on  tbe  right  to  )   ^. 

the  sammit  of  I^atrigg    .         •         *     < 
Descendtoa  ragged  precipice  and  thence  J 
by  the  Lonscale  plantation  to  Brand*  >   1}         3} 
bolm         .  *        .         ,         .  3 

Keswick  by  OreU  Bank    ...  S}  6 


n 


No,  76.-^Circuit  by  Brow  Top  and  Chesnut 
Hill.— Page  462. 

Miles.    Miles. 
Brow  Top  ;         .  i    I     i 


Cheinnt  Hill 

Join  the  Penrith  road,  and  thence  to  Keswick 


*  i    i 


No.  77.— Druids  Temple.— Page  462. 

Miles.  Miles. 
Braid's  Temple,  on  the  Penrith  road,      .        1]    I    1} 
Back  to  Keswick  .  ij    I    St 

No.  78. — Foundation  of  the  ancient  castle, 
on  Castlerigg. — Page  464. 


Ambleside  road  .         .         ;         ;         1 

Through  the  villi 
Back  to  Keswick 


Throughthe  village  of  CasUerigg      •         •      { 

%         it 


Miles.  Miles. 

1 


s 


Uf. 


LIST  OV  BXOUEStON^. 


No.  79.— Druids  Temple  and  the  Casdcrigg 
Castle  in  one  round. — Page  464. 


MHet. 

Dniid'fl  Tenple  •         '     ,    "     ^    *' 

CMlleriMCasUe,  bythenmrrow  roadon   J    j. 

the  nd;;e  ofthe  hill        .  .  .         S     * 

Back  to  keswiok  through  CasUerigg  1% 


I* 
S 

H 


No.  80.--Saddleback.— Page  465. 


Miles 
Greta  Bank  Bridge       .         .         i       • 
OretaBank    •         •         •         •  •        * 

Brondholm  .         .         i         •  „  ,  • 

Orer  the  wooden  bridge  by  Derwenl  Fold 

to  the  common  at  High  Row  End 
Circuitous  walkoa  Hi^  Row  Fell  to  LUe 
Fell,  and  thence  by  Priest  Man  to  Lin- 
thwaitePike        .  •         *         • 

Foot  of  Scales  Tarn 
Atkinson's  Man»  by  Sharp  Edge, 
Linthwaite  Pike      .  .  •        • 

Back  to  Keswick         .... 


i 

4 


Milet. 

J 


•I 

19 


No,  81.— Saddleback,  on  horseback.— Page  465* 


Threlkeld 
High  Row  End 
Linthwaite  Pike 
Atkinson's  Rlan 
Back  to  Keswick 


Miles. 
4 


•        •         •  •  ♦ 


Miles. 

n 

8 
16 


No.  82.— Wateredge  Bank.— Page  475. 


Miles. 

JFootofBrow  Top  hill  *         *         '  I 

Plank  over  Brocklebeck  ;         •         •  4 

Enter  the  Wateredge  Wood     .         .         .  t 

Road  through  the  wood  to  its  juncUon  with }  j 


the  flbrrowdaie  road 
Keswick,  on  the  public  road 


Miles. 

X 


li 


tlST  OF  EXCURSIONS. 


Ir. 


No.  83. — Castlehead. — Page  477. 


Borrowdale  road 

BeDGhes  on  the  top  of  the  bill 

Back  to  Keswick 


Miles.      Miles. 

•.Mi 


No.  84. — Derwent  Park. — Page  481. 


Miles. 

1 


Ambleside  road     .        .          •          •   ,  -       ^  i 

West  side  ofthe  fence  dividing  the  park  from;    ,  jx 

thelandsofCastlcriggtoBrocklebeck         $    *  * 

Keswick,  crossing  Brocklebeck  at  the  plank     1  |    2t 


Miles. 
1 


No.  85.— Brocklebeck.— Page  495. 


Crosses  the  road  to  Borrowdalc  from  Keswick  | 

Plank  over  Brocklebeck         .          .         .  | 

CA!»llcri?i; | 

Wallow  Crag  Piko         :          •.„•,;,       .  * 

Back  to  Keswick  through  the  village  of  Cas-  /  ^x 

tierigg         .         t         •         •         •           5  * 

No.  86. — Park  Beck. 


1 

H 

4 

41 


Miles. 
It  crosses  the  Borrowdale  road  near  the  first )  j  j 

Bnrrow  gate        .  •        ,;,  „    '  ^       ^ 

Bj  the  sidts  of  the  stream  to  Wallow  Crag }  ^ 

Pike     .         .         ....  -3 

To  K««wick,  through  Castlcrigg        .  2^ 


Miles. 


X9miai,VTlulBd  bj  R.  I<ongh  and  Co.  KioUe-StrtaU 


BRRATA  VOL.  I( 

f4oB«  tiirs. 

14 4*after  mlfA  insert /Aa 

43 J34— for  Isles  re^d  Isle. 

^* 6— for  obsernations  rttid  observation, 

HI 9— tor  field  tetiAfitlda, 

\^ 9— for  iHgUbarrow  read  IngUhorongk, 

IS*^ 80— for  orihrough  read  thence  through. 

'•" 15— for  eight  read  sU, 

187 1— for  smimmg  read  swimming. 

^2 5— period  after  Hardknott  j  no  stop  after  bock. 

276 IS—for  o/read  by, 

287 S7— insert  r#  after  i^. 

2W 15 — after  Moresby  erase  and. 

800 26— for/iM^tf  rend  feud». 

SO* 15— for  i/a/iker  read  Holker. 

W -: ^A  misUke  bu  occurred  here ;  the  height  of  Skiddaw 

by  Mr.  Oreatorex  differs  a  few  feet  ooi v  with  that  br 
Mr.  Otlejr.  ^ 

^ 12 — for  assemblage  read  assemblageu 

SS8 6— after  the  erase  and. 

363 7 — for  to  read  at. 

384. 21  — ^for  receive  read  received. 

395 ^-^for  employments  resid  employment. 

396 17 — after  pursued,  a  comma. 

422 22— for  near  foreground  read  near  ground. 

447 29— for  <arrrflW«  read  toUrablu. 

463 28— after  and,  al. 

464 10— after  the,  insert  old. 

476 93— for  is  read  to. 

477 2— after  in,  erase  Mf. 

482. IS— for  is  read  at. 

482 A20— for  is  read  ar«« 

4ftl 27— for  poi/  read  points. 

485 iO— after  here,  for  in  read  o/. 

486 13— insert  o/ after/or. 

486 14 — for  countries  read  counties. 

490 10— after  mi^A/  insert  not, 

492 23— for  i/«tRafi(/ read  demands. 

?90 ....28— for  convenience  read  convtyance. 


